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For the benefit of every woman there will be told 


THE STORY OF A FREE WOMAN 


Inthenext—the June 
—issue of THE GREEN 
Boox Macazine will 
appear the first in- 
stallment of a new 
summer serial by 


PHYLLIS 
DUGANNE, 





“BEING 
FREE” 


is its title, and it is the 
story of a woman who 
achieved her own Free- 
dom in the face of difh- 
culties. It is a story that 
any modern woman will 
delight in. Remember — 
it begins in the next — 


THE JUNE ISSUE OF 


THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE 


The Consolidated Magazines Corporation, Publisher, Chicago 








Money- Making 
Women 


in nearlyevery field of 
women’s work have 
been interviewed by 
representatives of 
THe Green Boox 
MacGazine to whom 
they have told— 


Their Money- 
Making Methods 


These methods will 
be described in all the 
forthcoming summer 
issues of the magazine, 
beginning in the next 
—the June—number. 
Then the alert, for- 
ward-looking woman 
cannot do better dur- 
ing the summer ahead 
than follow Tue 
Green Book as pre- 
paratory to the 
winter's work that 
she must take upagain 
when vacation is over 
and she settles down 
to her share in the 
world’s work again. 


Special Summer 
Features 


wiil mark the next — 
the June—and suc- 
ceeding issues, and for 
the woman who loves 
the out-of-doors there 
will be articles both 
practical and recre- 
ative suited to every 
temperament and 
every purse — plans 
that will make more 
money and recrea- 
tions that will cost 
less. No woman can 
afford to miss the 
fascinating summer 
issues of THE GREEN 
Book MaGazine. 
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Let’s Go! 
Join this gay group of college girls on their trip 
through our new national park in Utah; as de- 
scribed by Eyre Powe. 


The Woman Artist 
Neysa McMein, who probably earns more than any 
other woman artist—her career and her work, 

by Apa Patrerson. 


Fame’s Sub-Débutantes 
New women, from thirteen months to fifteen years 
of age, who have wor notice by their talents. 


She Coins the Soil 
Mother Earth is a good provider —as the farmeress 
here described by E1teen O’ Connor, and the oil- 
women pictured by K. K. Crossy, well attest. 


Hunting a Job 
Dorotuy Barstow gives some valuable advice on 
this important first step to a successful career. 
illustrated by Frank Raymond. 
A Woman Bank Officer 
The career of the one woman officer in the world’s 


greatest trust-company: by Mary Morean. 
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Her Job and Her Child 
Sypney Greensiz has some valuable ideas concerning 
the employed mother. 


Illustrated by 
The Restless Heroine 
Burns Mant ie here 
dealing with the so-called 
The Woman and the Job 
Pertinent editorial comment on 
timely and important. 
Do You Want $5,000 a Year? 
Wituam McGarry interviews Miss—Pflaum, head 
of a ‘great employment bureau, on business 
women’s opportunities. 
Making Over Ellen 
HannaH Cuanpter tells how 
found and overcame an obstacle to her success. 
She Commands a Health Army 
Elizabeth Fox is director of the Red Cross Public 
Health Nursing: her interesting story, by Mayme 
Ober Peak. 
Somewhere East of Suez 
Maryorre Barstow Greensie runs into difficulties 
on her lone voyage from India. 


Addison Burbank. 


discusses sundry new plays 


dangerous age.” 


topics that are 


one business woman 


FASCINATING FICTION 


Tewksbury Under Cover 
By JASMINE STONE VAN DRESSER 


The mother of two up-and-coming boys finds she 
shares a tragi-comedy. 

Illustrated by William Van Dresser. 

Youth ‘Triumphant By GEORGE GIBBS 

“The Splen- 

is being widely discussed; don’t 

Illustrated by the Author. 


This absorbing novel by the author of 
did Outcast” 
miss it. 

Healing Wings 
By ALICE GARLAND STEELE 
You will long remember this impressive story by the 
author of “The Cloak.” 
Illustrated by 
The Dream-Painter 
By MARIE VAN VORST 
You will find this delicate little romance distinctly 
Illustrated by Paul de Leslie. 


Addison Burbank. 


refreshing. 


The Square Gold Ring 
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The Plaster Statue, 


13 


22 


30 


38 


By MARJORIE 


the third episode in this remarkable series, brings the story to a dramatic climax, 


Nobody’s Man_ By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
This accomplished novelist has seldom created a 
stranger situation or more interesting people than 


in this notable story. 


Illustrated by Ralph 
The Case of Louis French 
By WILLIAM ALMON WOLFF 
The first of a notable series of psychological adven- 
ture stories. Tilustrated by Leal Mack. 
The Career of Edna Sheldon 
By HELEN J. FERRIS 
In this intriguing biography of a business woman 
you will encounter much that is worth while. 
Illustrated by Alice Harvey. 
Neighbors 3y KENNETT HARRIS 
Aesimple little comedy of suburban life, told in Mr. 
Harris’ inimitable vein. — Illustrated by Bert Salg. 


BOW EN Illustrated by J. Allen St. John. 


allen Coleman. 
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“With the nationwide induction of womanhood into our political life we may count 
upon her intuitions, her refinement, her intelligence and her influence to exalt 
the social order. We count upon her exercise of the full privileges and the 
performance of duties of citizenship to speed the attainment of the highest state.” 

WARREN G. HARDING, President of the United States 
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Non-essentials 


HY is it that when a wife asks her 

husband to light the gas oven 
because she is afraid of the way it pops, 
a thousand people rise up and say: 
“There, I told you so. Women will 
never make any headway in business. 
They are too timid.” 


When the husband of the. Business 
Woman comes home proudly bearing 
under his arm a thick, juicy beefsteak 
which he puts on the broiler himself, 
watching and turning it with loving 
care, why is it that the old-fashioned 
guest shakes her head mournfully and 
says to herself (and afterward to all his 
friends): ‘‘How can she neglect him 
for a business job! Fancy his cooking 
his own beefsteak.”’ 


Why is it that as soon as suffrage 
was granted (how we hate to say 
granted) to women, there immediately 
rose a great controversy as to whether 
men should any longer give up their 
seats in public conveyances to women. 
“Women want equality, and they shall 
have it,” said all the men who kept 
their seats. 


As a matter of fact, there is a deal of 
confusion about this matter of equality. 
Equality between the sexes should be 
confined to certain basic matters. 


Women and men should have equal 
opportunity to choose and pursue the 
work they love; equal pay for the same 
or equal work should be a matter of 
course to any employer; girls and boys 
should have equal educational advan- 
tages; women and men should be held 
to the same standards of conduct, 
morals, efficiency, usefulness. But when 
it comes to the question of whether a 
woman should remove her hat indoors 
because a man does, or whether the 
man should assist the woman from the 
street car, or whether the men in an 
elevator should take off their hats when 
a woman enters (now that women have 
equality, you know) or whether a woman 
should pay her own luncheon check, or 
whether—but what’s the use? 





[MPORTANT as these questions of 

manners may seem to some people, 
they are non-essentials in the discussion 
of equality. They are private personal 
affairs and have absolutely nothing to do 
with great fundamental truths. Let us 
confine these non-essentials to their 
sphere, wherever ihat is, and turn our 
controversial talents to more weighty 
matters. 
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he instrument chosen 
by the greatest artists 


ALDA 
BESANZONI 
BORI 


GALLI-CURCI 
GARRISON 
GIGLI 
GLUCK 
HARROLD 
HOMER 
JOHNSON 
JOURNET 
MARTINELLI 
McCORMACK 


RUFFO 
SCHUMANN-HEINK 
sScoTTi 

SEMBRICH 
TETRAZZINI 
WERRENRATH 
WHITEHILL 
WITHERSPOON 
ZANELLI 

ZEROLA 


Violin 


KUBELIK 
ZIMBALIST 
Piano 
CORTOT 
PADEREWSKI 
RACHMANINOFF 


Violoncello 
KINDLER 
Orchestra 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
FLONZALEY QUARTET 
VICTOR HERBERT'S 
TOSCANINI &LA SCALA 
PHILA. SYMPHONY 


ALSO RECORDS BY THE LATE 
GERVILLE-REACHE, GILBERT. 
PATTI, PLANCON, POWELL. 
TAMAGNO AND OTHERS 











The most cherished possession of the great 
singers and instrumentalists is their art, and 
their keenest desire is that under all circum- 
stances they shall be heard at their best. It is 
in appreciation of this fact that the greatest 
artists of this generation have become Victor 
artists, and their unqualified endorsement of 
the Victrola is the most conclusive evidence of 
its artistic superiority. 


There are Victrolas in great variety of styles 
from $25 to $1500. Victor dealers everywhere. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 


This trademark and the trademarked 
word “Victrola” identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look onthe label! 
VICTOR —— gnome co. jain tak. Ge ae. 
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Go! 


Vacation adven- 
tures of some col- 
lege girls in our 
newest National 


Park. 


By EYRE 


POWELL 


Illustrated with photographs by the author 


ERMIT-a picture: 

A titanic gorge with walls that rise a sheer two 
thousand feet of pinks, salmon and deep blood-color; 
above rise surmounting cliffs of shining white, cut up 
into pyramids, domes and spires, and breaking the skyline 
into a thousand fantastic shapes. 

Up the chasm, standing apart from the cliffs, is the 
red rock of Angel’s Landing; across from it is the Great 
White Throne, a monolith whose face rises in dull silver 
for a half mile above the cafion floor. The two seem to 
form a great gateway through which can be seen the 
slender thread of a waterfall dropping the depth of the 
gorge where the walls make a sharp turn. 

Dusk is gathering in the chasm below, and the deep 
Maxfield Parrish blue of the sky behind the white spires 


becomes a shade darker. The last sunlight outlining the 
high spots fades to a glow and up the cafion the Great 
White Throne turns to a delicate rose; as though blown 
out by some huge lips, the light disappears, and it slowly 
vanishes into the southern Utah night. Overhead the first 
star pops into brilliance, then another and another, 

And then comes a glow lighting the eastern skyline 
until its peaks and pyramids are outlined in silver; a 
flash on the rims of the white cliffs opposite, creeping down 
and bathing them in a nebulous light: the moon is rising. 

To one watching the wonderful play of light on rock 
the time might be now, or a thousand years ago, for 
little in that mammoth stage setting has changed since the 
day of the prehistoric cliff people whose crumbling walls 
and relics are even now to be found there. It was stand- 





reached the fire around 
which were already clus- 
tered a group of others 
similarly dressed for 
great outdoors. Ar 
them were the ropes, | 

and other paraphernali. 
their day’s trips, which 
they were busily put 

to rights as they ga 
hailed the last comer : 
the campfire. 

All of this introdu 
Zion Cafion, together \ it! 
Melba, Ann, Mildry 
Nell, Dora, Catherine aud 
“Mrs. Pete,” explore:ses 
in America’s newest 
most spectacular natio. 
park. “Outside” they 
have been known 
Melba Dunyon, 
Widtsoe, Mildred Ger 
Nell Creer, Dora Mon- 
tague, Catherine Levering 


Below are some four-legged 
ferries—U-Boat, Ether and 
Chutney. 


Back at Camp Wylie, writing up the official 
log. Left to right are Melba, Nell, Mildred, 
Dora and Ann. 


ing thus when Eve plucked the apple, 
when Egypt was young, when Colum- 
bus first stepped on American shores. 
Not a shadow or a color has changed. 
The place is the melting-pot of time. 

One couldn’t be blamed, therefore, 
for the illusion of slipping back to the 
age of the cliff-dwellers, when on just 
such a night as this a shadowy figure 
could be seen working its way down 
the wall of the gorge. Lithe, sure- 
footed, taking advantage of every 
crack, rock and bit of brush, it used 
in careful, business-like fashion a trail 
some prehistoric dweller may have 
made. Sliding down the face of a 
small jump in the rocks, or using a 
rope doubled around a jutting point to 
get down the larger ones and pulling 
the line around after it, the figure 
came finally to a shelf overlooking the 
canon floor, from which could be seen 
the light of a campfire a thousand feet 
below in the deeper shadows. 

But here the illusion vanished. Pro- 
ducing an electric lamp, the figure 
flashed the light around to locate the 
continuance of the trail, and stepping 
into the last patch of moonlight was 
disclosed as a very modern girl. 

She might have represented the pres- 
ent- in the midst of the past as she 
stood coiling her rope preparatory to 
taking the last easier portion of the 
trail to the camp below. She wore 
knickers, stout hobnailed boots reach- 
ing halfway to her knees, and above 
them woolen socks turned over, with 
a gay black and white design about 
the top hinted at in the moonlight. 
Her heavy sweater bore a big white 
“U,” and a Tam o’ Shanter bobbed 
jauntily as she turned to pick out her 
trail with the flash-lamp. 

Fifteen minutes later she had 
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and Mrs. A. V. Peterson; but in Zion Cafion names 
soon reduced themselves to the least common de- 
nominator. All of them excepting Catherine—who 
hailed from Los Angeles—and Mrs. Pete, a young 
matron of Salt Lake, were University of Utah girls. 

For the ordinary traveler in Zion National Park 
there are automobile roads and easy horseback trips 
leading to the better known points of interest, from 
Camp Wylie. But for the more venturesome, such as 
these girls, who want to pioneer where others have not 
gone, there are still other regions beyond the ends of the 
trails where there are mysteries and beauties as yet seen 
by few; and there are places, too, where the foot of 
modern man has never trod. There are side cafions and 
beautiful hanging valleys which have never been ex- 
plored, natural bridges,. groups of petrified trees and 
cliff-dwelling ruins; and far up the narrows, where the 
walls of the gorge approach within a few feet of each 
other, rises the “Mountain of Mystery,” the slopes of 
which have never been climbed. Rumor and legend 
have it that on its far side lie extensive cliff-dwellings 
whose relics may cast light on the park’s former civiliza- 
tion, but they have never been explored. It was to 
traverse the latter places and reach if possible the 
Mountain of Mystery that the girls from the University 
of Utah went to Zion Canon. 

On a sunny morning of early spring the party de- 
trained at the little desert station of Lund on the Los- 
Angeles-Salt-Lake railroad line, followed by a strange 
assortment of baggage. Two coils of light rope, canvas 
barracks bag, knapsack, a leather dunnage-bag and 
other impedimenta were hung impartially over all por- 
tions of the grinning porter. ‘“You-all mus’ be goin’ 












































Below, Ann and Mildred discuss the possibility of getting their 
packs across a ford in the.swollen creek. Angel’s Landing in 
the background. 





Nell, Dora and Catherine on a ledge by the fall which drops 
into a little circular glen just above Camp Wylie. : 

somewhere fo’ sho’” he observed as he deposited 
them by the side of a waiting automobile. 

They were, he was assured, as the work of loading 
the park stage began, a task demanding no small skill. 

The running boards were loaded, and when the 
trunk-rack had received the final quota, the start was 
made. Lund’s main street extends but for a short 
block, and then the road turns out across the desert. 

Jackrabbits were too frequent to excite comment, 
but a herd of antelope encountered near the butte i 
brought the car to a stop as the co-eds watched the } 
graceful creatures scamper off across the sage. As a 
cedar-covered ridge was crossed, the desert was left f 
behind, and herds of sheep made their appearance 
on the way to the spring shearing. A huge American 
eagle sat on a “Nnester’s” fence-post and watched the 
party gravely. 

From that point on the scenery commenced to build. 
Down through a fertile valley to Cedar City, onto 
the Arrowhead Trail for a few miles and through a 
gorge of black lava the stage went, until a rise was 
topped and the wonderfully green “Dixie” country, } 
dotted with villages, was revealed. Through Toquer- ; 
ville and past La Verkin and Hurricane, all settlements 
founded by Brigham Young in the early days, the 
road led, each turn disclosing a panorama more beau- 
tiful than the last. Turning up the valley of the Rio : 
Virgin, the first of the vivid tints of the Zion Cafon 
region came into view, and from then until the first 
great sight of the park entrance itself, color was added 
to color and weirdly shaped formations commenced 
to break the skyline. 

Past the tiny villages of Rockville and Springdale 
a gateway was encountered, the entrance to the new 
national park. It was just a plain wooden gate, with 
not even a sign to adorn it, but the place needed no 
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ornament. Above it on 
one side rose the ‘Towers 
of the Virgin, thousands 
of feet of pinks and 
white. On the other 
the Mountain of the 
Sun stood sheer above, 
and beyond was the huge 
flat-topped Altar of Sac- 
rifice, with great blood- 
red streaks running 
down its sides. Across 
the gate and framed be- 
tween them lay the 
panorama of the great 
gorge, and through it the 
way led up its floor to 
the beauties to be in- 
vaded. 

The machine had 
stopped some distance 
down the road, and the 
young exploresses 
walked to the gate and 
climbed to its top rail. 
The light-hearted banter 
of the trip in seemed to 
die away before the 
hugeness of the things 
before them; and they 
sat there kicking stout 
hobnailed boots against 
the lower boards, with- 
out speaking. But be- 
hind them trudged the 
last and youngest of the 
party, swinging her hat, 
golden curls blowing 
wild in the breeze, and 


surveying the scene with 
considerably more non- 
chalance than her com- 
panions. She reached 
the others, smiled up at 


Ann, at the highest point 
ever reached by a girl on. 
the great red cliff above 
Camp Wylie. Her alti- 
meter shows 4900 feet. 


them, raised the wooden 
latch, and swinging the gate wide, girls and all 
walked through. The first tourist of the year was in 
Zion Park. 

“Come on,” she called. “When do we eat?” 

Those magic words broke the spell, and the laugh- 
ing group of exploresses dexterously flipped aboard 
the stage as it roared up. Ten minutes later they 
drew up at Camp Wylie, which was to be head- 
quarters for their trips about the wonderland. 

Dinner that evening was a hilarious success, and 
afterwatd around a campfire, council of war was 
held with Chauncey Parry, the young transportation 
manager of the park, who had been lured from his 
regular duties and “signed on” as chief guide for 
the trip. 

Camp Wylie lies in a bend in the east cliffs of 
Zion Canton, which rise directly behind it in one 
big cleanly chiseled wall broken at the bottom by 
overhanging ledges which encircle it even more 
closely. A grove of cottonwoods covers the flat 
floor of the amphitheater they form, and the fire was 
built in an open space in its midst. The party 
sprawled about in its welcome warmth, for the night 
was chilly; and Melba, from some recess in her 
dunnage-bag had produced a ukelele. It might be 
mentioned that a “uke” adds mightily to the charm 
of a camp-fire if some one can really play it—and 
Melba could. Her first ditty that night became the 
joyful optimistic marching-song of the whole trip. 
Wet or dry, basking in the warm sunshine on some 
high spot or clustered in the site of a prehistoric 
cliff-dwelling to escape a spring rain, it could always 
be heard. 

Gee, but we’re a cheerful crew; 
Our lives are blithe and gay. 
Father’s carving tombstones all day long— 


“T’'ll bet the Indians used to dance around camp- 
fires just like this up here,” suddenly remarked 
Catherine, the youngest, apropos of nothing at all 
when the group had tired of songs. 

“No,” replied Parry. “It’s a cyrious thing that 
the Indians never came up here into the 
Cation, Their name for it was Mukuntiwap 
which means Home of the Gods, and they us! to 
tell the early settlers down in Springdale that jt 
was a very fearful place. Sometimes they would 
come a little way into, the mouth of the gorve jn 
the daytime to hunt, but whenever they did, they 
always left an offering of fresh meat down by the 
Altar of Sacrifice. It’s a funny thing, too, be. 
cause once there must have been a great maiy of 
the prehistoric cliff people living here, but they 
either died or went away suddenly. Maybe sume- 
thing happened to them that led to the Indians’ 
legends about the place. It’s one of the mysteries 
that the scientists have never cleared up. 

“Maybe there is something in the cliff-dwellings 
back of The Mountain of Mystery that would 
solve it,” suggested Ann. 

“Weouldn’t it be great if we could find it!” added 
Mildred. 


Mildred bcosting Nell ub the boulder’s face in geting up 
from the pool at the foot of the falls. 
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“Well,” announced 
Catherine,- “I don’t 
care about your mys- 
teries. If the Indians 
didn't dance here, I 
think they should 
have. Anyhow, I’m 
oing to.” 

And she did, by the 
light of the dying fire, 
Melba’s ukelele pro- 
ducing weird strains, a 
jong feather and a gay 
blanket furnishing the 
costume which added 
a touch of realism to 
the age-old air of the 
place. 

“No foolin’,” mur- 
mured Nell, watching 
from the shadows, 
“this is the life.” 

“Aint it the truth?” 
corroborated Ann from 
beyond the fire. 

“Elegantly put for 
Utah juniors,” gibed 
Mildred, but the 
chorus overwhelmed 
her. “Never mind, old 
Sobersides, this is Zion 
Canon, not the 
campus. Come on to 
bed.” 

And in ten minutes 
lights were out and not 




















Around the eve- 
ning campfire. Left 
to right are Nell, 
Melba and Ann. 


Dora, in the hang- 
ing valley, drinks 
from nature’s cup. 
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Melba, by a 
tiny rock- 


hooded water- 


fall in the 
hanging 
valley. 











a sound to be heard, for once in the blankets, 
mountain air acts like an anesthetic. 

3reakfast was ready early in the morning, and 
it was at the table that the “chief guide” evoked 
huge merriment by accidentally putting salt in- 
stead of sugar on his oatmeal. 

“Why laugh?” he inquired innocently, “I al- 
ways take it that way.” And he ate it valiantly. 

The sequel occurred later as the horses were 
brought up, when Dora, who had been enthusing 
over the delights of the saddle, and the prospects 
of a dash up the cafion on a fiery steed, tried to 
mount from the wrong side. 

“Hi, there,” laughed Nell, “I thought you were 
a regular rider. That hawss is laughing at you.” 
Nell, raised on a big cattle-ranch, had the in- 
tolerance of an expert for the novice in such 
matters. 

“Oh,” responded Dora, with a glance at 
“Chaunce,” whose face still wore a wry look 
from the salted oatmeal, “I always get on from 
that side.” And she carefully followed the pre- 
cedent during the rest of the trip. 

The horses came in for their share of kidding 
at the start. Ann, with feet apart and hands in 
pockets, stood surveying hers critically. He was 
a mournful-looking beast. With one foot cocked 
up, nose dragging the ground, eyes half shut, he 
seemed to view the world with total indifference. 

“Well,” she finally pronounced, “I claim that 
he needs a new name. We'll call him Ether; he’s 
unconscious.” 

Ether became official. 

“Then this one should be called Chutney de- 
clared Mrs. Pete, quieting a prancing little mare 
whose disposition seemed to be just the reverse 
of Ether’s. 

“How’s that?” unsuspectedly queried Catherine. 

“Why, she’s so saucy,” was the reply; and amid 
a joyful groan from the rest, the troop started. 

It was the sight of the first ford, a quarter- 
mile up the road, that drew an exclamation from 
the guide that became a byword of the party. 
“Well, I'll be cock-eyed with grief!” he ejacu- 
lated. ‘“Here’s a young flood.” 

The stream, usually a shallow creek during the 
summer season, had swollen from the melting of 
some late fall of snow on the high plateaus far 
back in the park, until it was a rushing torrent. 

“I’m afraid we'll have trouble getting through 
the Narrows with the water this high,” he’ ex- 
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plained. “The stream fills the whole bottom of the gorge way 
up there, and it’s likely to be deep.” 

A mere thing like a spring freshet wasn’t going to dismay the 
university girls, though. “We're not stopped yet,” was the answer. 
“Let’s go.” 

Right there at the first ford the third horse earned a new name 
too. Bearing Mildred, he plunged into the water with apparent 
enjoyment of his réle as a four-legged ferry, and started for the 
other side at a pace that left a wake like a boat churning white 
behind him. 

“Help!” yelled his passenger from halfway across the stream. 
“Get me a periscope. He’s going to submerge.” Sure enough, 
U-Boat, as he was immediately christened, was wading low with 
decks awash, ignoring the shallower passage picked by Ether and 
Chutney. 

U-Boat made a good ferry, at that, and his broad back could 
and frequently did accommodate three at a load in making the 
later crossings. 

This ford was one of the easiest: At some places where in the 
summer the horses could have dashed through with little more than 
wetting their hoofs, extreme care had to be used ferrying first 
the equipment across and then the maids. At one of them, with 
Nell riding, Chutney lost her footing and was being washed down- 
stream when only by valiant swimming she regained the path. 

Up past the bulk of Angel’s 
Landing, circling around the base 
of the Great White Throne, the 
girls wound their way. Passing the 
mountain, where a cable brings 
lumber down three thousand feet 
of cafon wall from a mill on the 
plateau above, they came to the 
Weeping Rock. There an over- 
hanging cliff drips water from a 
thousand tiny springs, forming a 
continuous sheet of rain in front of 
a shallow, cavelike depression. 
Through this rain they dashed into 
the dry shelter behind it, and from 
that vantage point watched a 
cataract almost over them, drop- 
ping in one great leap from the rim 
of the gorge into a crystal-clear 
pool hundreds of feet below. It 
was fed by melting snow and would 
probably be much smaller or en- 
tirely dry later in the year, but then 
it was magnificent and furnished an 
adventure worth taking. 

A wet run through the spray 
blown back by a stiff breeze, and 
a climb down a slippery surface, 
aided by their ropes, brought the 
party to the rim of a huge boulder 
overlooking the pool below. It 
was a drop of forty feet or so, and 
the maids were preparing to put 
their climbing ropes into play again 
when they heard Melba calling 
from the other side of the rock. 

“Hi—a tunnel!” 

It proved to be a narrow hole, 
probably water-worn, beneath the 
big rock and between some bould- 
ers supporting it. It was a tight 
squeeze, too, but it led to within 
an easy jump of the sand at the 
pool’s edge. In fact, it was too 
tight for one member of the party. 
Halfway through, she became 
stuck, to the great enjoyment of 
the rest. 

“We're going to put you on half 
rations,” some one yelled up. 
“You’ve been eating yourself all 
out of shape, and now look!” 

“That’s all right,” came a 
muffled voice from the tunnel. 
“But I’m a darn good girl for the 
shape I’m in.” And presently she 
emerged triumphant. 


“‘And you might add that these mountain beds. . . . I’m 
going there now—yaw-w-w-w- wn. 


The breeze had, for some time, been blowing the long thread 
of the waterfall to one side, far out of its natural course, and 
where it should have been falling was a dry rocky promontory 
that offered the opportunity of a wonderful view down the caiion, 
Melba and Dora started for it, and after a short climb sat down 
on its smooth water-worn top. 

“That’s a bad place,” called Ann to them. “Suppose the water 
comes “back.” 

“We're not afraid,” came the answer. “We—” 

But just then the wind stopped, the waterfall returned to its 
natural position, and further remarks were drowned under the 
flood. There was a wild, wet scramble down the rocks under the 
icy deluge from above, and it was two half-drowned girls who 
presented their bedraggled selves before their hysterical cum- 
panions on the dry side of the pool. 

However, merely getting wet doesn’t matter to real out-of-doors 
people; and presently the proper remedy was applied: Mildred 
and Dora-were hung over the sunny side of a boulder to dry off, 
clothes and all. 

Up-cafion from the falls, the exploresses were overtaken hy a 
heavy thundershower, making a dash for cover advisable. A 
quick glance around divulged nothing better than trees, unti! one 
maid pointed upward on the face of the cliff. There two ! un- 
dred feet above them, only to be reached up a steep slide of 
fallen débris, was the undercut 
shallow cave that had once heii a 
cliff-dwelling. In fact, portions of 
the ancient walls were still standing 
where the bottom of the ledge had 
not been eroded away. The over- 
hang of the cliff protected it from 
the elements, and it offered 
shelter of the best kind. 

It was a stiff climb, even for a 
man; but the girls did it in record 
time and made themselves com- 
fortable along a balcony where the 
ancient masonry was still intact 

“This must have been where the 
Romeos of prehistoric days came 
to woo their Juliets,” observed the 
Youngest, sentimentally posing the 
part. “Uh-huh!” answered Ann. 
“I would I were the stone hatchet 
within that little hand,’ she 
paraphrased. “And then Juliet hit 
him on the head with it and dragged 
him in.” She suited action to the 
words, and the hilarious rough- 
house that resulted must have 
grated strangely on any haunting 
spirits of the former occupants. 

The storm lasted for some time, 
but it finally passed on, and with 
climbing ropes in play, the gi:ls 
descended to where the horses 
stood with backs humped against 
the elements, waiting 

On the same trip another 
thunderstorm caught the party in 
the Temple of Sinawava, the 
immense amphitheater whose per- 
pendicular walls encircle two great 
stone pillars, legendary idols of the 
ancients. Here the entrance and 
the exit were hidden from one 
standing before the idol-pillars by 
the curve of the walls, creating the 
illusion of an unbroken precipice 
around the entire circle. The idols 
which stand in the exact center are 
close together, the larger being 
some eighty feet high, and the 
other in front of it over half that 
height. Before them are smaller 
rocks which the legends call the 
altars. 

In the Temple of Sinawava 
there were no cliff-dwellings to pro- 
vide shelter. However, hasty inves- 


G’night !” tigation (Continued on page 94) 











Tewksbury Under Cover 





By JASMINE STONE VAN DRESSER 


EWKSBURY had spent a restless night. An 

ogre-like creature with glassy, staring eyes 

had chased him through his dreams. He faced 
a stern reality if he went outside. 

Prowling about the night before in the chilly 
spring dusk had netted him what might prove 
a valuable asset: a poor, little weak imitation of 
a cold. Declining to eat breakfast helped out the illusion. In 
fact, he did feel rather thoroughly miserable; and his sugges- 
tion that he had better stay home from school was made with 
sincerity. 

“I think I’ve got it, Mother,” he said hopefully. 

He coughed sepulchrally; and his mother, squaring her twelve- 
year-old son around to the light, searched his countenance. It 
was a good countenance, expressive of suffering manfully endured. 
He coughed again, pressing his hand to-his chest. 

“Does it hurt?” asked Mrs. Adams anxiously. 

“Some—not much—a good deal, though... .. Lots of the 
kids is home with it—some of ‘em is awful sick. Has Sky gone 
to school? Maybe they'll close the school.” 

“What do you mean by lots?” 

“Well, the fellow I like best; the fellow that does my—I 
mean—” another violent coughing fit. 

“Never mind,” hastily put in Mrs. Adams. “Tell me after- 
wards, dear. Go to your room at once and undress and get 
in bed... «ac 

“Tewksbury!” 

He paused halfway up the stairs. 

“Put on the top of your pajamas the instant you slip your 
arms out of your union suit, so your body will not be exposed. 
Put your feet up on the bed and take off your shoes; you catch 
cold through the ankles and back of the neck when in a weakened 
condition. Can Mother trust you while she gets the hot-water 
bottle?” she wailed in conclusion. 

“Yep!”—from Tewksbury’s room. “Say, Mother—” Check- 
ing himself, he extracted the robust quality from his voice and 
continued with faint breath-support: 

“You-said not to put my shoes on the bed to take ’em off.” 

Mrs. Adams caught her breath. 

“That’s very thoughtful, dear,’—tremulously,—“but never mind 
now. Put your feet on the bed. After you’ve taken. off your 
shoes and trousers,—before you finish taking off your union suit, 
—get under the covers. 
bottom of your pajamas on under cover.” 


Illustrated by 
WILLIAM 
VAN DRESSER 


Slip off your union suit and put the « 





“Gee!” muttered Tewksbury. 

“Do you understand, son, I don’t want your 
legs exposed?” 

“Vaas!” 

“Did you get your pajamas?” 

“No!” 

“Of course not! 
up in ‘the first place.” 

“Stay down there!” bawled Tewksbury. “I’ve got em!” 

Gathering clothes and covers about him, he made a mighty 
plunge to the closet and procured the pajamas. When Mrs. 
Adams came in armed with heat of various kinds, Tewksbury 
was snuggly comfortably into the pillows. 

“Can I play solitaire?” he asked. “I feel like I got to be doin’ 
somethin’ all the time. I guess I’m nervous.” Dark-fringed 
gray eyes gazed appealingly into hers; the mother heart twinged 
at the injustice of her darling suffering; so she snapped at him. 

“Certainly not! Do you think of things to ask just to worry 
Mother? Keep your arms under cover while I steam this out 
of you.” 

“Aw, Mother, I’m not as sick as that! Can I have the kitten?” 

“Kitten! Probably it brought the germ!” 

“Oh, Mother, this isn’t the germ the cat brings—” 

“Tewksbury, if you are well enough to argue, you are well 
enough to be at school.” 

He had a fit of coughing and sank back among the pillows 
breathing weakly. 

To his mother he looked spent and wan. She feit an icy grip- 
ping at her heart. 

“Don't you think we ought to put a sign up on the house?” he 
asked. 

“T don’t think so, dear.” 

“Well, do you think anybody'll come to see me? I don’t feel 
like I could stand seein’ anybody.” 

“Emphatically not!” 

Tewksbury brightened. 

“Will you make me some broth like when I had the measles?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“An’ custard an’ junket? I feel like I ought to eat, whether 
I want to or not—to fight the fever. ‘Feed a cold, starve a 
fever,’”’ he quoted. 

“Mother will do everything she can for you. Just lie quietly 
till I come back.” 

“You're awful good to me.” 


I might as well have come 
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“You're up to half of that orange 
jelly now. Stop eatin’!” 


“Darling, what else is Mother for but to take care of you when 
you need her!” 

“Tt seems like I—I—don’t deserve it.” 

Mrs. Adams came swiftly to the bedside. 

“Don’t talk so strangely, darling! It—perhaps things seem 
strange to you because you are not feeling well. Try to sleep 
a little while. Mother wants to ‘tend to something—something 
important.” 

“Mother!”—clutching her skirt as she started away from the 
bedside. 
“Yes, darling.” 
“What makes Mr. Jerkin’s eyes look so funny 
from in front?” 
“The powerful lenses in his spectacles; he is 
very nearsighted. Why should you be thinking 
of Mr. Jerkin?” 
“Ts he very poor?” 

“Anvbody is poor these days who has seven 
children to support.” 

“Well, it aint my fault he’s got seven!” cried 
Tewksbury, sitting up with sudden vehemence. 

“No, no! Of course not! Lie down and 
calm yourself or your fever will go way up! 

Promise Mother you'll be very quiet till she 
comes back.” 

“Don’t stay long! Tell Adelaide if anybody 
comes you can’t see ’em.” 

“Ves, dear; lie down.” 

Closing the door softly, Mrs. Adams 
flew downstairs and whispered the doc- 
tor’s number into the telephone, implor- 
ing him to come at once to her delirious 
little boy; then in normal tones she 
requisitioned butcher and dairyman to 
her aid. 

The doctor floated into Tewksbury’s 
dozing sensibilities with the fumes of the 
delectable broth. He philosophically ac- 
cepted the bad with the good: The doc- 
tor was a homeopath and not much to be 
dreaded, a_ stranger, fortunately for 
Tewksbury—who listened to the pro- 
nouncement, given in an abstracted man- 
ner that he resented. It seemed to be- 
little his case. 

Castor oil (to be expected); stay in 
bed (register relief); light diet. Infinite 
and delightful possibilities loomed up at 
the word “diet”—synonym for all that 
was most desirable in the food line, in- 
cluding ice-cream, which one could never 
get enough of but by being ill. Things 
were looking up—ditto Tewksbury’s vola- 
tile spirits. 


Keep the other boy aw: irom 
him. That was good; he «ould 
cheerfully dispense wil) his 
younger brother’s societ) lefi- 
nitely. Wear a sweater !)utioned 
up over chest, which he |i ped 
and listened to and seen not 
to think much of; as bo vuld 
not be trusted to stay wider 
cover. 

“Under cover!” 

Tewksbury started at 
words; but furtively si: 
the doctor, decided him in 
of innuendo. Besides, it as 
none of the doctor’s busin ‘x. 
cept in so far as it concerned 
bedclothes. 

“Disease is insidious at this 
time of year,” concluded the busy 
man on parting with Mrs. Acorus, 
“In a few days it will either de- 
velop or not.” He closed the 
front door and hastened away 

Mrs. Adams sank weakly’ into 
a chair, her philosophy not com- 
ing to the rescue to assure her 

that the formula had been repeated by the overworked man to 
dozens of average intelligences who needed to be alarmed. dur- 
ing the prevailing spring epidemic, into taking precautions. 

Tewksbury coughed, and she flew upstairs; he wanted to know 
how long he would be in bed. 

“Three or four days—perhaps a week, to be on the safe side. 
Did you need to make Mother climb the stairs for that? The 
doctor thinks it nothing more than the usual cold.” 

“It’s easy for him to say 
it’s nothin’; I wish he could 
feel my chest when I cough. 
I guess it’s like® you say, 
Mother; doctors can make 
mistakes.” 

Watching the effect of this 
remark through drooping, ap- 
parently closed lids, Tewks- 
bury was satisfied. His 
mother paled and _ turned 
away feigning business with 
the glasses that appeared to 
contain nothing but water, 
on the little stand by his 
bed. Tewksbury had a sus- 
picion that doctors carried 
phials of water which they 
dropped in with shameless 
professional manner, where 
mothers were like his. And 
it was perfectly legitimate 
It was easy to see that a 
doctor who went around 
saying people were not ill 
would soon lose his _prac- 
tice. 

Gaining control of her 
voice, his mother asked 
softly: 

“Why didn’t you tell the 
doctor it hurt?” 

“Do you think I want to be a 
baby?”—indignantly. “But don't 
you worry, Mother!” — sighing 
and closing his eyes. “I’m willin’ 
to rest. Do you think I'll be for- 
gotten in a week?” 

“Not by your friends.” 

“That’s the trouble—you can't 
always tell which is.” 

Mrs. Adams drew the covers 
about her little boy, grown so 
philosophic with suffering, her 


Putting the bottle in his pocket, he wabbled to the front gate. hand lingering caressingly on his 


brow. 
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Adelaide, black and sympathetic, 
appeared with a cup of broth. 
Tewksbury, after a delicious gurg- 
jing sup or two through the drink- 
ing tube, which could never be 
coaxed from its hiding-place except 
at such times, turned his head away 
as if the finishing of it, if not ac- 
tually distasteful, was a matter of 
indifierence. 

The mother heart again plumbed 
anxious depths; his taster really 
was out of order. 

“Try to finish it, dear,” she 
urged. And with supreme effort 
he accomplished the feat. 

His younger brother, returning 
at noon from school, appeared at 
the door of his room and after 
eying him in unmoved manner 
asked: : 

“What’s the matter with you?” 

“Tm awful sick!” moaned 
Tewksbury. “I’m not goin’ to 
school all next week. You'd better 
get away or you'll catch it.” 

“Who said you didn’t have to go 
to school?” 

“I'm sick, you fathead!” 

“Who said you was as sick as 
that?” 

“Well, do you have the doctor 
come when you're well? An’ 
hasn’t Mother been chasin’ round 
takin’ care of me? All I have to 
do is cough, an’ she flies upstairs 
like I was goin’ to die.” 

“Mebbe you are goin’ to die,” 
suggested Schuyler with interest. 
“The butcher boy what used to 
come here is pretty near dead; an’ 
Bernard, what knocked my tooth 
out, his brother is pretty near dead. 
I gave him a bloody nose for it, 
but I didn’t know his brother was 
goin’ to die. An’ Bessie’s sister is 
goin’ too, mebbe.” 

“Get away from that door an’ 
shut up!” bawled Tewksbury. 
“You make me cross-eyed lookin’ 
at you!” 

“Do you feel like you’re goin’ to 
die, Tewk?” 

_ “If I did, I'd get up an’ lick you 
first.” 

“You would? Well, then, I'll 
tell what I know. 

Tewksbury sat up in bed. The 
natural reply to this would have been: “Well it wont take long!” 
But this was no time for pleasantries. 

“Come here, Sky,” he pleaded. “Where were you when—” 

Schuyler put his finger to his lips. “Ssh! Mother’s comin’!” 

“Beat it!” commanded Tewksbury. Schuyler had no notion 
of doing so. Mrs. Adams appeared. 

“Why did you come in here?” she wailed. “Now I suppose 
youll get it!” 

“He wont!” protested Tewksbury. 

“What’s to prevent it?” 

‘He was five feet away from me, an’ the window was open, 
an’ germs can’t live in fresh air, an’ I didn’t cough—” 

“That’s what they keep tellin’ you at school,” interrupted 
Schuyler, ‘They keep tellin’ you how to keep from gettin’ sick 
an’ they keep gettin’ sick.” 

Mrs. Adams drew him out of the room. “How many in your 
class have been very sick?” she whispered. ‘“Have—” 

“I hear you,” called the sufferer. “Never mind whisperin’—I 
don’t feel bad ’bout it.” 

“They aint any of ’em dead yet,”—Schuy’er’s strident tones 
were not to be repressed,—‘‘but some of Mr. Jerkin’s kids—” 
Schuyler’s quick ear caught a smothered exclamation from the 
room. “An’ the kid that sits next to me—” 





” self-preservation. 





A noble impulse was working in him: the impulse of 
“Mr. Jerkin! ” he called faintly. 


“Next to you!” echoed his mother faintly. 

“He most had to be carried home—he’s awful sick. Teacher 
said he took everything through a tube on his back.” 

“Tube on his back!” snorted Tewksbury. Mrs. Adams pulled 
the door to. 

“Can they tell what’s the matter with him?” 

“No, you can’t tell till you’re dead.” 

“Tt’s maddening to try to get anything out of you!” cried his 
mother. 

The doorbell rang. 

“Go down, an’ don’t let °em up!” called Tewksbury. 

Mrs. Adams hurried downstairs. Schuyler, simultaneous'y 
taking the back way to the kitchen, wheedled Adelaide out oi 
some hot broth, pending his mother’s taking his temperature. 

“Why didn’t you stay forever?” demanded Tewksbury fever- 
ishly when he reappeared. “Who was it?” 

“New telephone-book,” informed Schuyler briefly. 

Tewksbury lowered his voice to a whisper. 

“Do you think Mr.—you know—saw?” 

“Aint it ten feet high an’ twelve feet acrost?” 

“Mother told you to quit sayin’ ‘acrost!’” hissed Tewksbu-y. 
“It’s bein’ ten feet high an’ twelve feet acrost hasn’t got any- 
thing to do with it! Who else saw?” 
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“Well, it’s right in the middle.” 

Tewksbury doubled up his fists in speechless rage. 

“That aint got anything to do with it, either! Who saw—me?” 
His voice lowered to a breath. 

“Mebbe Mr. Jerkin did, an’ he’s layin’ low.” 

“Do you think he did, Sky?”—leaning forward, the pupils of 
his gray-blue eyes dilating. 

“Tt was just a little weeny hole like this.” Schuyler crooked his 
thumb and forefinger in a circle of about an inch in diam- 
eter. “But long cracks went up from it, an’ it was all 
fuzzy an’ crinkly round the hole—just like frost, awful 
pretty. You couldn’t ’a’ done it, Tewk, if you’d been 
tryin’.” 

Tewksbury buried his blazing face in the pillow and 
pounded it impotently. 

“You—you! Get out of here! ‘Cause you saw me 
throw a rock through a window, you come in here an’ 
make me mizzable!” 

“T didn’t see you,” said Schuyler. 

Tewksbury looked at him blankly. 

“You talked like you knew it—just like of 
course I did.” 

“Well, of course you did. If a window was 
busted, most likely of course you busted it.” 

“You're smart!” hissed Tewksbury. “Wait till 
I get out of this bed!” 

Melting into self-pity, he moaned: “It'll 
cost "bout fifty dollars! What do you think 
Daddy’s goin’ to say, kid?” 

“He'll say: ‘This is too much, son! Rot- 
ten report-card, an’ plate glass window 
smashed both to once—guess I got to lick 
you!’ Say, Tewk, why didn’t you wait till 
that fellow was standin’ somewhere 
else?” 

“Get out of here, get out of here! I 
knew you'd say that! You haven’t got any 
feelin’s! I’m sick!” And falling back, he 
lay with eyes rolled up, showing the whites, 
all animation extracted from his counten- 
ance. Schuyler stood watching him admir- 
ingly, and somewhat scared, wondering how 
he did it. 

His mother, opening the door, uttered a 
low cry and hastened to the bedside. Tewks- 
bury opened his eyes. 

“Make him go to school,” he moaned. 
“He'll be late.” 

“I’m not goin’” announced Schuyler 
blithely. “My temperature’s up.” 

After his mother had departed, he smacked 
his lips, - saying: “Yum-yum! Good 
broth!” 

“Aren’t you a sneak!” hissed Tewks- 
bury. 

“An’ if you hold your breath your face gets red an’ your heart 
beats fast.” 

“Copycat!” hissed Tewksbury. “You'd get away with murder! 

“Worm!” he finished with concentration of scorn, “hangin’ 
round where you aint wanted!” 

“An’ when you’ve been sick,”—Schuyler followed his interest- 
ing train of thought undisturbed,—“germs is just ready to hop 
into you when vou get well.” 

“Maybe mor’n germs’ll hop,” said Tewksbury. 

“T tell you what you can do, Sky; you can watch for ’em to 
come to the house—p’lice or—anybody. An’ you sneak to the 
door an’ tell ’em I’ve got—I’ve got”—he brightened joyously— 
—— fever! An’ please not to worry Mother while I’m so 
sick. 

“Course you don’t want to lie to a p/liceman—or anybody— 
‘cause Daddy’ll lick us; but if he asks if you saw me throw—” 

“I know what to say,” assured Schuyler. “Anyway, I wont 
have to say anything. I'll go up close like I was goin’ to whisper, 
an’ he'll beat it, cause he'll think I’ve got it too.” 

Tewksbury hugged himself, chortling with joy. “Gee, Sky, you 
certainly can think up things!” 

Schuyler proved his usefulness when Mr. Adams came home. 

After balancing over the bannisters at the risk of tumbling on 
his parents’ heads, as Tewksbury had frequently predicted he 
would do, he hastened to report. 

“Daddy said you wasn’t very sick if the doctor wasn’t comin’ 


Wiltiom vo Drsst————— 


“I think I’ve got it, Mother,’’ he said hopefully. 





back without bein’ sent for. He said there was a nigg 
woodpile. He guessed you wanted to give your teacher 
to forget you—you been doin’ somethin’.” 

Tewksbury made answer anxiously. 

“Do you think he knew—” 

“You can’t tell what Daddy knows by what he says 
forted Schuyler. 

“Did Mother stick up for me?” Still more anxiously. 

“Oh, gee!” 
clasped his arms 
his knees and ro!|: 
the floor, chucklii. 
the colossal joke 

“She cried an’ said 
Daddy wouldn’t eve 
how happy she was. even 
if she was worrie! to 
death an’ we was «..ivin’ 
her mad, to have her 
darlings depend on 
her—you an’ m ar- 
lings, Tewk—like «hen 
we was babics. So 
happy over every iittle 
thing she fixed for us! 
A mother, these ‘ays, 
never has time to «njoy 
doin’ for her children. 
Let’s ask her to make a 
dishpanful of orange 
jelly, Tewk. 

“She said she’d rather 
be too careful so she 
wouldn’t feel so bad if 
we was to die or any- 
thing —I mean that’s 
what she meant. Then 
she got madder an’ said: 
‘What does a doctor 

know? A mother’s knowledge 
an’ observation of hér child is 
all what counts!’ Daddy's 
comin’ up!” he finished, darting 
out of the room. 

Pitifully weak and_ helpless, 
Tewksbury lay on his back, be- 
ing put through a third degree 
concerning conditions at schoo! 
by a large, commanding brute 
of a man, utterly without sym- 
pathy. 

“Yes, son, I quite understand: 
your teacher and principal—in 
fact, the entire organization— 
has it in for you. They give 
you no credit for trying Do you expect to be promoted this 
rahe «4-5 

“Conditionally—as usual. Let me feel your pulse.” 

It was an agitated pulse for which Mr. Adams thought he had 
accounted. Fathers are heartless and do not understand boys. 
Malignant diseases often started with a slight cold. Tewksbury’s 
willingness to go to bed was damning evidence; boys never wanted 
to give up till they were dead. Mrs. Adams dragged her hus- 
band from the room and returned with an offering of wordless 
sympathy in the form of orange jelly—to the complete enjoy- 
ment of which Tewksbury settled. 

If his father had had any suspicions about rocks, he would 
have said so quickly enough. A general quiescence prevailed 
seeming to indicate that word had spread of his, Tewksbury 
Adams, Jr’s., critical condition. 

“I guess by the time I get well—ha-ha; Sky! did you get 
that?”’—making a megaphone of his hands through which he 
whispered hoarsely. “By the time I get well, that busted window 
wont mean anything!” 

Schuyler, sitting on the edge of the bed watching Tewksbury 
with eagle eye, stated his platform. 

“If I keep cops off, Mr. Jerkin off, an’ don’t tell Mother an’ 
Daddy, you got to give me half of everything—broth an’ junket 
an’— You're up to half of that orange jelly now! Stop eatin’! 

“One more bite, take just one more,”—Schuyler, leaning against 
the wall with arms folded, gazed from beneath drooping lids 
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But I wasn’t satisfied to draw hats as they were. I wanted to 
draw hats as I thought they ought to be. So I bought about five 
dollars’ worth of paper and paints and worked two weeks design- 
ing a hat. I used the time and paints because I tore up one 
design after another. When I had finished one that suited me, 
{ took it to the Boston store. A man liked it—and gave me 
seventy-five cents for it. I went back to Gage’s.” 

Yet Gage’s did deign finally to consider her sketches. She be- 
came a hat designer. Her income grew to five thousand dollars 
a year. 

She tossed it away and came to New York. Why? Because 
she didn’t want to be a hat-designer throughout the fifty or more 
years of life that remained for her. At twenty-two she felt the 
impulse of creation. She wanted to create vivid types. One who 
knew of her “divine discontent,” said: “You should go on the 
stage.” “Perhaps I should,” she answered, and sought a place 
for herself in the land of make-believe. Managers and agents 
decided that her voice was inadequate to the demands of the man 
in the back row. 

Reflecting one morning upon that apparent failure, she felt the 

creative stir within her. She went to a Sixth Avenue store and 
bought five cents’ worth of paper and five cents’ worth of colored 
chalks. She drew a girl’s head. It was no girl in particular, but 
all the admirable 
girls she had seen in 
general. It was a 
glowing, vital girl 
with live eyes and 
touseled Titian hair. 
She carried it down- 
town, smudging it a 
bit on the way. The 
editor of a woman’s 
magazine received 
her, scrutinized the 
picture and remarked 
“It isn’t the type 
that is popular for 
magazine covers.” 

The girl met his 
challenge with a con- 
fident smile. “But 
it is the American 
girl as she is. You 
see such girls, girls 
with character and 
capacity, as well as 
good looks, every 
day.” 

“True!” returned 
the editor. “I'll take 
this. Will seventy- 
five dollars be satis- 
factory?” 

Wouldn’t it! 
Thereafter Miss Mc- 
Mein concentrated 
upon girls’ heads. 

“I think I’ve done 
a million of them,” 
she laughs. “I really 
do. I get inspiration from everywhere. I go out a good deal. 
An artist should. I go to plays and the opera, to smart hotels at 
tea-hour and to homes on the Avenue and Long Island and in 
Westchester County. My process is a selective one. I like to 
paint girls of breeding. That seems to me indispensable. I never 
have cared for mere prettiness. Beauty backed by character and 
capacity is my ideal—not merely an ideal, for I see such types 
wherever I go.” 

Yet this inordinately successful young woman had drawn the 
map of her life upon a different plan. She has always had a 
passion for music. She had chosen her lifework; she would be a 
great pianiste. Sketches would be merely the sticks neatly crossed 
and carefully lighted beneath the pot to keep the pot boiling. She 
says she didn’t display much ability in picture-making at the 
Chicago Art Institute—she was too busy composing an opera! 

_ And Miss McMein keeps on composing with musical characters 
instead of pastel sticks. She wrote a song which was to have 
been interpolated in “Hitchykoo.” She went with swelling breast 
to the theater on the night the song was first to be heard. When 
the curtain fell, her physical and mental bulk had diminished. She 


Neysa McMein in her studio. 


was as empty of spirit as a punctured balloon. The god of con- 
fusion had cast his eye upon her effort; the conductor had lost 
the score. He tried to play it from memory—with such unlike- 
ness to the original that the mother of the composition didn’t 
recognize it. ; 

But, as you may infer from her surname, the artist’s father was 
a Scotchman—a cousin of Alexander McMein, president of the 
Edinburgh University. The Scotch have thrift, reason, perse- 
verance. President McMein’s young kinswoman inherited the 
perseverance. A birthday anniversary intruded into her life re- 
cently, as birthday anniversaries will. She spent it in doing the 
things she liked. What she most liked was to write a song— 
which she did. 

She has, too, a trait with which the Scotch are not generally 
credited: it is a full grown sense of humor. She likes to tell of 
the Parisian models she created, with straw and ribbons as well as 
pencil, because a certain firm lost its cargo of French millinery 
through the carelessness of longshoremen who dumped the pretty 
frivolities into New York Bay. Her ability to fling herself into 
the breach bulled the market for her work. She had begun her 
career as a commercial artist at five dollars a week, and gradually 
raised the figure to twenty dollars a week. The ability to create 
models straight from Paris in wholesale quantities sent her income 
soaring close to its 
final Chicago figure 
of five thousand dol- 
lars a year. 

She likes, too, to 
tell the story of her 
ambitious effort at a 
painting. She de- 
clares that she did a 
mural painting in oil, 
as large as the facade 
of S& Patricks 
Cathedral. The theme 
was “Columbus Dis- 
covering America.” 
She told me she had 
spent a month of her. 
life and forty-nine 
dollars’ worth of 
paints on it and sold 
it for fifty dollars. 

Nor does she exalt 
her profitable talent. 
“IT am awed by the 
work of the others 
with whom critics 
class me,” she says. 
“Tam not a bit great. 
A great artist toils 
upon a picture for 
four and five months 
or longer. I am a 
poor commercial per- 
son who does a pic- 
ture in a week.” 

I urged the “poor 
commercial person” 
to tell me in what 
channels her fifty thousand dollars a year vanishes. For it does 
vanish. 

“It costs a good deal to keep up this studio.” She looked 
around at the pleasant disorder of piano and tapestries and rugs 
and soft silks of many colors that had draped or would presently 
drape models. “And my mother’s incurable illness makes my home 
expenses heavy. I have a country home at Port Washington to 
maintain—and an automobile. I did two sketches for an adver- 
tising house last week because I needed a new automobile. I am 
mad about opera. I go all the time. That costs a big pile of 
dollars in a season. I am extravagant. When I was earning five 
dollars a week I bought myself a big bunch of violets every week, 
even though there was a gnawing in my stomach before the next 
pay day came round.” 

“Haven't I heard that at thirty you would marry, settle down 
and have five children? I have wondered why five, not four nor 
six.” Miss McMein laughed. “That’s all over now. I've settled 
down to the jog-trot of work.” 

lf you are an observant reader, as I am sure you are, you 
noticed that the street-car conductors of (Continued on page 109) 
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Miss Lillian Palmer of 

York, who, at the age 

was acclaimed a fi) 
artist at classical dani 
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Above: Miss Harriet Hoctor, a pupil of Chalif, the 

Russian master, will presently be dancing on our 
stage. She 1s fifteen years old. 


Below is Miss Anna Woodman, the youngest woman 
officer in the British Army during the Great War. 
Photograph by International, N. Y. 
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At the age 
of thirteen 
Winifred 
Sackville 
Stoner (in 
care le a bove) Photograph copyright by Underwood & 
Spoke eig ht me Underwood, N. Y 
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published five : ; ee handed before injuring | 
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tablisheda Cys 
for f= a At the left is Miss Constance 
natural bea Hagan of Oakland, California. 
education.” She was thirteen months old 
: when registered for the class of 
1936, the youngest entrani 
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Sub-Debutantes 


Mildred Wellerson of New York, 
ten-year-old cello expert, whose 
performances have won her the 
Entertainer, authoress, actress, Miss praise of the great Ysaye. 
Elizabeth Gulick, at the age of eight, 
appears in ‘‘ Daddy Dumplins.” Photograph by International, N. Y. 
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Vivian Bern- 
hardi, an ex- 
pert swim - 
mer, who per- 
formed at 
Panama for 
President 
Harding. 
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Atthe leftis Miss Esther 
Kaplan, a Kansas City 
school girl of thirteen, 
rencwned as a wizard 
calculatorincompetition 
with the speediest adding 
machines. 
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Left: Four-year-cld 
Dorothy LeRoyo of 
Windsor, Vt., has 
a memory that can 
retain poems, foreign 
phrases, names of 
ail our Presidents 
and the populations 
of the principal 
cities of the United 
States. 
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At the right is Miss 
Evdolkia  Gorel- 
kina, aged eight, who 
has traveled halfway 
round the egrth to 
reach her home in 
Siberia. 
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What Has Already Happened: 


ATSY was a handsome half-grown girl who wore boy’s clothes 

and sold newspapers on the streets and brought her small 
earnings home to drunken Ma Slavin, with whom she had lived 
since she was three. Apparently the Slavins had some other 
income also, for they did no work. Finally, however, Patsy grew 
big enough to worst Ma Slavin when the woman undertook to 
beat her, and ran away. 

That night Patsy slept in an empty limousine in a garage to 
which she obtained entrance—and woke up next morning to find 
herself gliding along a road outside the city. When the car turned 
in at a country house, Patsy attempted to jump out—and broke her 
leg. She was, however, kindly cared for by the two maiden ladies 
and their nephew Sidney Godfrey, who lived there. Indeed, 
Patsy’s naiveté and her courage in facing a difficult destiny so 
ingratiated her with Deborah and Melinda Godfrey that they 
decided to adopt her. 

Meanwhile a man called on Ma Slavin and told her he knew 
where “the kid” was. She told him that in future she as well as 
her husband Bill must be paid for “keeping her mouth shut.” 
As a result Ma Slavin presented herself at the Godfreys shortly 
afterward and demanded custody of Patsy. Fortunately their 
wealthy cousin David Van Leer was present; and that able ex- 
ambassador controverted her claims. Van Leer knew, however, 
that she would persist in an attempted blackmail, and he sent 
his lawyer to interview Ma Slavin and if possible discover the 
secret of Patsy’s identity. This emissary, however, was unsuc- 
cessful. 

Patsy now was sent to boarding school, and grew into an 
extremely attractive young woman. She was seventeen when, 
shortly before Sydney’s departure for a Red Cross ambulance in 
France, the Godfrey’s gave a house-party for the young people. 
At a dance one evening, Patsy—jealous because of Sydney’s 
attentions to another girl—slipped away for a motor-drive with 
young Phil Conway. The machine broke down; they waited at a 
road-house while it was repaired, and encountered there drunken 
Ma Slavin—who recognized Patsy and reviled her with maudlin 
abuse which included slurs on her birth. 

This affair hurt the girl deeply; she decided she, was unworthy 
of the Godfrey family and early next morning placed a farewell 
note on her bureau and left the house. She was interrupted, 
however, by Van Leer’s strange crippled son Christopher, who 
took her into the Van Leer house to reason with her. 
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CHAPTER XI 
CHRISTOPHER TAKES A HAND 


ATSY watched the bent figure which had passed her ani 

sunk into the armchair beside the table, and she saw that the 
cripple’s thoughts now completely absorbed him. So she put on 
her coat, and with a cautious glance at Christopher, stole on tipto 
toward the door. But if she had thought so easily to elude him 
she was mistaken; for though his back was turned to her, som 
extra sense informed him of her intention, and he twisted suddenls 
in his chair and faced her. 

“Where are you going?” 

“Out,” she said uneasily. 

“Back to Shirley Lane?” 

“T haven't decided.” 

“Oh, yes, you have,” he said, rising. “I’ve decided for you. 
You're going back at once. D’ye think I fancy wasting my breath 
and my breakfast for nothing? Haven't you any sense, girl? 
Don’t you realize that I wouldn’t have stopped you if I hadn't 
known what was best? You can’t leave the Godfrey’s now—not 
for this. Besides, it would cut them up, dreadfully. In addition 
to being stupid, it would be just a trifle brutal—” 

“Oh, don’t say that,” said Patsy, at the point of tears. 
wasn't for them, I wouldn’t care—” 

“You can’t leave ’em, like this—” 
“T wrote a note.” 
“Go home and tear it up before they find it.” 
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It helps—a lot. You know we were good pals, you 
and I. I guess I must be resenting your growing up.” 


“But suppose they've already found it?” 

Christopher grinned. “In that case, my dear, you'll look a 
fool—but you wont be one.” 

“Oh, I can’t—” 

“Oh, yes, you can. See here, Patsy.” He hobbled to the 
door, where he pushed a button. “I’m the last person in the 
world to advise anybody not to follow his instincts. I believe in 
instincts. We’re only beasts on a higher plane. But we've got to 
follow intellect too, until intellect and instinct are each a part of 
the other. You haven’t reached that point yet. If you had, I’d 
turn you loose just to see what would happen. Just now it’s no 
gamble at all. I know what would happen. You'd go to hell in 
no time.” 

“I wouldn't,” she said with spirit. 

“Oh, yes, you would. If they had left you alone in the be- 
ginning, you might have worked out a career in your own way; 
but now, with a brain stuffed with half-truths and a heart stuffed 
with half-passions, you wouldn’t have a chance—not a chance.” 

He gave. some directions to Barstow, who now appeared in 
answer to his ring. And then suddenly, with a queer frown, as 
the man disappeared: “You like this Conway boy?” 

“Yes,” she said frankly. 

“What’s he like?” 

‘Oh, all right. We get along. 


He never tries to keep me 
from—” She broke off suddenly and then was silent. 


“H-m! He would be the sort. I see. He liberates you. Be- 
longs to the legion of speed-maniacs—they fear neither God nor 
the devil, and the women adore them. Steady, Patsy! Not yet. 
He’s kissed you?” 


“Well—really—” said Patsy, flushing. 

“Oh, he did, then. Wastes no time, I see. 
You’re coming on faster than I thought, my 
dear.” 

“I’m not,” she cried angrily. “I didn’t even 
know he’d done it, until it was all over. I 
was thinking about—about the other thing.” 
She flashed around on him. “But what dif- 
ference does it make if he did? It’s nobody’s 
business but mine.” 

“Obviously. And you'll make a fine hash of 
it. More than ever I’m persuaded that your 
time is not yet. When it comes, I'll be the 
one you'll want advice from. And I'll give it 
to you and help you, maybe when nobody else 
understands you.” 

“I didn’t let him kiss me,” she persisted, 
frowning. “It just happened.” 

“That’s always the way with kisses—they 
just happen. And the ones that just happen are 
the pleasantest kind. Kisses are mere trifles, 
but even trifles are significant. Little added to 
little makes much.” 

“I suppose I ought to have slapped him,” 
she said slowly, “but I didn’t think it worth 
while.” 

“Oh, I see. It doesn’t look as though much 
damage had been done. But I don’t like the 
stock he comes from,” he said somberly. And 
then with a quick change of humor: “If you 
feel like kissing a fellow, come to Woodknoll 
and kiss me. Good Lord, that will cure you!” 

“I’m not going to kiss anybody,” she said 
severely. 

“Except the Heavenly Twins. And you're 
going to do that as soon as the machine comes 
around and takes you to Shirley Lane.” 

“The machine—” 

“Yes, my dear. You're perfectly helpless. 
I'm going to take you back.” 

“Oh, Cousin Christopher—please!” 

“IT am obdurate. Home you go! Tomorrow 
you'll bless me. I’m going to help you, too. You're 
going to rely on me. I’m going to find out who you are. 
I’ve an idea that there’s a mystery about you that’s worth 
solving; for if you were born a guttersnipe, why the devil 

should somebody be so concerned in keeping your parentage a 
secret?” 

“But Ma Slavin—” 

“Ma Slavin is a liar of sorts. She has been paid to lie—and 
why paid unless somebody has a reason for keeping your identity 
a secret? And why a secret unless you are somebody?” 

Patsy was listening now, eyes agog. 

“You mean that, after all, I may not be—I mean, I may be—” 
She broke down helplessly. 

“How do I know? That’s straight reasoning, as far as it goes, 
isn’t it? My father tried to find out something, through his firm. 
It seems that the fellow Kemp made rather a mess of it. And 
Marston only did his obvious duty in getting you away from the 
Slavin woman. They all ran into a blind alley when the lawyer 
fellow slipped away, and then they gave up the search. You want 
to go on with it—don’t you?” 

“VYes—yes,” she gasped. “I do.” 

“Of course. That’s what’s bothering you. If you found out 
that you had had a father and a mother, legally married—that 
you had a name, in short, you wouldn’t care about anything else.” 

“No, I wouldn’t,” she muttered fiercely. ‘“That’s what I want 
to know. That’s what I’ve got to know. I—lI only—only want 
to be like other people.” 

Christopher picked up his hat and stick with an-air of round- 
ing out a discussion. 

“All right. We'll see what can be done. I’m going to get 
somebody on this case who wont let up until he finds a way out 
of the blind alley. Meanwhile you can see what a little fool 
you are to be running off at the mere suggestion of a degradation 
that may not even exist.” 

“Tt was that woman—what she said.” 

“H-m! See here, Patsy, what you're going to do now is to 
go back to Shirley Lane peacefully and promise me that pending 
this investigation, you'll make no further effort to run away. Is 
it a go?” 
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She stood for a moment, clasping and unclasping her hands, and 
then nodded. 

“Ves,” she muttered. “I promise.” 

“Good! Now we understand each other.” 

He glanced at the clock. “It’s not yet half-past eight. After 
the party, they'll all be sleeping late. We'll slip you in before 
they're up. Come.” . 


OLDING the girl by the hand, as though he feared she 

might still elude him, he hobbled down the stairs to the 
machine, and together they drove the few miles to Shirley Lane. 
And Patsy, creeping cautiously up the stairs, managed to reach 
her room unobserved, finding to her relief that the door was still 
closed, and that the telltale note still stood unopened where she 
had left it! 

So far, at least there was no damage done. With all signs of 
her madness obliterated, she put all thought of confession from 
her mind, and as she bathed and carefully dressed for the morn- 
ing, she made herself believe that she had decided for the best. 
The sight of the faces of Melinda and Deborah, in the upstairs 
sitting-room, where she stopped and kissed them as they sat at 
their breakfast-trays, gave her a momentary pang, for she read a 
question in their eyes as to the night before, but she carried off 
the situation lightly, curbing the impulse to throw herself at their 
feet and tell everything. 

But if the Godfreys were unaware of the storm that had waged 
its war in Patsy’s heart, another had known of Patsy’s absence. 
For Sydney, from the front room upstairs, had seen Patsy’s re- 
turn with Christopher Van Leer, and through the crack of his 
door had heard her go to her room, which was on the same floor 
as his own. He kept silence all that day and the next, hoping that 
Patsy or one of his aunts might explain the incident; but as no 
one spoke, his suspicion that all was not well with Patsy became 
a certainty. But with the breaking up of the house-party a 
change came in Patsy’s attitude toward him. It was as though a 
cloud which had lain between them had been suddenly blown 
away. And with her change of attitude Sydney’s heart warmed 
toward her. She stopped in passing the door of his room while 
he was packing his trunk on the day of his departure. 

“Hello, Patsy,” he said, moving the tray of the trunk from a 
chair. “Come in. It’s an awful mess. Do sit down. There are 
at least eight thousand things to think of, and I've only remem- 
bered seven thousand, nine hundred and ninety.” 

“Oh, Syd,” said Patsy, sitting, “I wish I was going with you.” 

“Do you? Well, come along,” he replied with a grin. 

“Things wont be the same when you're gone,” she muttered. 

“Oh, wont they!” This was more like old times. But he 
couldn’t resist the temptation of a shot at her. And so: ‘“Con- 
sidering that I haven’t exchanged over a dozen thoughts with 
you since I’ve been home,” he said, “it oughtn’t to make much 
difference.” 

“Was that my fault?” she asked. 

“Was it mine?” he parried. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Things fave been sort of different with 
us. I don’t know why. We used to tell each other everything. 
What's the matter with us, Syd?” 

He waited a moment, apparently absorbed in his traveling case. 
And then: “I suppose I butted in. I’m sorry,” he finished 
soberly. 

“Oh, don’t say that,” she said impulsively. 
were perfectly right.” 
Will that satisfy you?” 

He sat on the trunk opposite her and swung his long legs off 
the floor. 

“It helps—a lot. You know we were good pals, you and I. I 
guess I must be resenting your growing up, so that I can’t have 
you all to myself.” 

She liked his tone, but she couldn’t miss his meaning, and 
evaded him neatly. 

“Well, that needn’t mean for you to avoid me altogether.” 

“Hmph! I like that!” he laughed. “Say, Patsy, you’ve grown 
up, all right. You're getting to be as fine a little side-stepper as 
the rest of ‘em.” 

“Josie?” she queried pertly. 
“Girls. They’re like fleas. 
and—zip! they’re not there.” 
Patsy laughed maliciously. 

“I guess if you wanted to, you could have put your finger on 
Josie out there in the hammock before she zipped,” she said. 

He glanced at her just once and then coolly struck a match for 
his pipe. 


“T was horrid. You 
And then with a quick laugh: “There! 


You go to put your finger on ’em; 


“I might tease too,” he replied with some dignity, “but I won 
Patsy.” 

“There! There you go, Syd,” she gasped. 
like such a worm!” 

“T didn’t say anything.” 

“But you meant a lot.” 

The moment of rapprochement had passed. Sydney saw th: 
she wasn’t encouraging inquiry and changed the topic. 

Patsy went that afternoon with Aunt Melinda and Aunt Debo: 
in the machine when they took Sydney to the hotel in tow: 
meet Jack Earnshaw. Sydney didn’t want any of them to 
at the dock to say good-by in the early morning, and they dr. 
back to Shirley Lane, the old ladies weeping softly into 
handkerchiefs, Patsy between them, dry-eyed, looking str 
before her at the red ears of the chauffeur Carter, the same 
red ears that had once filled her with terror. And the weeping 
ladies beside her seemed to exclude her from their sorrow, 
Patsy could not weep. She felt that something had gone o 
of the old life at Shirley Lane, something perhaps that might ne\ 
come back to it again; but she couldn’t forget that Sydney ha 
stopped being the “good guy” of her young girlhood. She wasn 
going to cry about Sydney. 

But as the day approached when Patsy was to return to Wat- 
son’s school, she tried her best by her devotion to the wishes of 
Melinda and Deborah Godfrey to atone to her conscience for not 
having told them everything. Phil Conway called frequently; and 
her guardians, who it seemed did not share Sydney’s incertitude 
with regard to the visitor, permitted her to come and go with 
him as she pleased. This hurt her too, and curiously enough, stil! 
further incited her against Sydney, who had not cared enough 
about her even to tell them of his doubts. She was angry at 
Sydney for not caring enough, angry too, because Phil Conway 
appealed to her imagination and she wanted everybody to think 
about him in the way that she did. What if Phil was gay? So long 
as he wasn't gay with /er, it was nobody’s business, after all 

Christopher Van Leer would keep his word to her. There was 
an attraction in her meetings with Christopher, which were coi 
trived at hours when her absence would not attract attentior 
There was a strange fascination for Patsy in his very ugliness, bu: 
a greater one in his mordant wit and cynical philosophy of lit 
which seemed curiously attune to her own. 

Before Patsy went back to Watson's, she exacted a promise 
from Christopher to keep her informed as to his investigatio: 
and from time to time he wrote her in his best bombast, railin 
at fate and always promising her in his next letter some definite 
information. 


“You make me {ve 


gtr before Patsy had returned to Watson's, Christopher had 
4 nebbied down into the library and had an interview with his 
father. 
his own account, should if possible carry on the investigation fror 


He proposed to David Van Leer that he, Christopher, on 


the point where it had failed. David Van Leer was surprised and 
not a little pleased, that the cripple could forget his own quarre! 
with the world in thinking of the welfare of another, and readil: 
consented. 

“But I can't say that I’m hopeful for results,” he 
“Marston did what he could, you know.” 

“T understand. It didn’t matter then, but it does now. Your 
estimable cousins rather hoped that the parents might not be 
found, because they wanted the child for themselves. And you 
made the mistake of sympathizing with their point of view. But 
conditions have changed, and it’s you and your estimable cousins 
that have changed them. For you've taught the child a set of 
copy-book virtues which hardly comport with those of Kelly's 
Mews. Also, she has absorbed some of the intellectual stodginess 
of the Godtreys and by reflection not a little of the pride of the 
Van Leers. All about her here she sees evidences of established 
family traditions, and at the fashionable boarding-school which 
she attends, the daughters of the nouveaux riches, after the man- 
ner of their kind, are constantly extolling the virtues of obscure 
ancestors. Patsy is out of it, and as the months go by becomes 
more and more sensitive as to her position.” 

The old man was now pacing the floor, his hands behind his 
back. 

“Poor child!” he muttered. “Already? I’ve been fearing this.’ 

“You may learn to fear it more, unless we do something,” said 
the cripple with a scowl. 

‘What do you mean?” 

“Merely that Patsy’s copy-book virtues belong to the copy- 
book and not to her. She isn’t the kind to be long-suffering wit! 
a cloud like this over her. She hasn’t your patience, or even mine 


added 
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She’s quick, passionate and impulsive. Her pride could hold her; 
but if she loses that—what then?” 

“You disturb me, Christopher.” 

“IT mean to. The girl is worth saving. 
for her, we shall have to invent some.” 

“That, of course, is impossible.” 

Christopher rose and took up his stick. 

“Well, I’ve warned you. You can take it up with the old 
ladies if you like. But I wouldn’t if I were you. You'll only 
start them sniveling over the girl, and she—well, she couldn't 
stand that.” 

“Well, what are you going to do?” 

“See Marston—tell him that you have sent me—then follow the 
trail where he left it off. I have your consent?” 

“Of course. And you can draw on me.” 

“Tt may be expensive.” 

“IT suppose you'll use some judgment. 
you remain under Marston’s advice.” 

“H-m! I wont mind that,” he said with a grin, “so long as I 
do as I please.” 


If we can’t find parents 


I would prefer that 


OME days later, after Patsy’s departure, Christopher took 

the machine and drove to town to the offices of Van Leer, 
Saunders and Marston, where, in an interview with Mr. Marston 
and Mr. Kemp, he equipped himself with all the facts that they 
had been able to elicit in Kelly’s Mews. 

“According to the wishes of your father, Mr. Van Leer,” said 
Marston, “we thought that in obtaining legal possession of the 
girl for the Misses Godfrey, we had achieved the main object of 
our investigation. Of course it was unfortunate that Mr.. Kemp 
lost sight of the man who visited the Slavin woman, but that was 
not to be helped. I must recall to you the fact that at the time 
when the adoption of the child was something in the nature of 
an— ah— experiment, the question of her identity was not so 
seriously considered.” 

“Why wasn’t it?” asked Christopher, wagging his head and 
beetling his brows. “It must have been just as obvious then as 
it is now that the child had an identity which had nothing in 
common with the folk she lived with, just as obvious then as now 
that the Slavin woman was paid to lose that identity.” 

“It was our judgment then, as it is now, Mr. Van Leer,” said 
Marston rather pompously, “that Mrs. Slavin did not know who 
Patsy was, that the child was brought to Kelly’s Mews by night 
and with stealth, and that the money was paid through an agent. 
All of this was shown by the testimony of Mrs. Quigg and in 
my own interview with Mrs. Slavin herself.” 

“Mrs. Slavin is, of course, a liar,” said Christopher crisply. 
“She may or may not know who her employer was, but it will take 
a good deal more than the evidence at hand to convince me that 
she couldn’t have discovered the source of her income if she had 
tried to. If she could have discovered it then, she can discover 
it now.” 

Mr. Marston fingered his watch-chain. 

“But I have told you that the Slavin woman has disappeared 
from Kelly’s Mews. It is very difficult to trace people of her 
class.” 

“Perhaps. But it may not be so difficult. She was seen less 
than two weeks ago in a roadhouse near Mt. Vernon.” 

Marston pricked up his ears. “Really!” he said. 

“It will surprise you perhaps more,” replied Van Leer, “when I 
tell you that I propose to find this woman and offer her a con- 
siderable sum of money for the information I seek.” 

“If you will accept my advice, Mr. Van Leer,” put in the 
lawyer, “you will move very slowly in that.” 

Christopher got up and put on his hat. 

“Tt is the custom of this office,” he said with a grin, “to move 
slowly in all things. It is the motto of law-offices in general to 
put off until tomorrow what you’d rather not do today. Hence 
your reputation for conservatism and your huge practice. The 
longer you delay in rendering an opinion, the more weighty it is, 
and the more people are willing to pay for it. I don’t blame you 
in the least. I would do the same. But if you will permit me 
to say so, a case of shrewd detective work like this is a little 
out of your line. If you don’t mind, I would prefer to manage it 
myself.” 

Mr. Marston had learned to be quite tolerant of the eccentrici- 
ties of the son of the senior member, and he merely shrugged as 
he accompanied Christopher to the door. 

“Of course, Mr. Van Leer, if you prefer it so. 
any way in which this office can serve you—” 

“I'll call on you,” grunted Christopher, and went his ways. 


But if there is 


= 


HIS led him to Garrett’s roadhouse, which without difficulty 

he found from Patsy’s description. The proprietor was jp 
the bar reading a newspaper. Christopher ordered a drink and 
engaged him in conversation. The man didn’t remember any 
particular girl and young man or any particular machine that had 
had a puncture. How could he remember every sport and squab 
that stopped for a drink? He didn’t remember any scrap, cither. 
He would have remembered that because he did most of the 
bouncing. Christopher, wincing a little at the man’s choice of 
expressions, explained that it hadn’t been a real scrap, perhaps 
but a woman who was rather drunk had raised a row and cursed 
the young girl as she went out. Did the proprietor remember? 
He didn’t. What was the woman’s name? Della Slavin. No, he 
didn’t remember the name. 

But just then the wife of the proprietor, curious as to the 
strange figure who had come in the limousine, joined the conversa- 
tion. 

“Sure, I remember, Jim,” she said. “I was servin’ that party, 
She called the kid a love-child—an’ worse.” ' 

“That’s the woman,” said Christopher. “You'll find it worth 
your while if you tell me where she lives.” 

“You can search me, Mister,” said the woman. ‘“She’s comin’ 
here on an’ off all summer, mostly with the guy she’s with that 
night, but I never knew her name.” 

“I see,” replied Christopher. “Do you think she’s likely to 
come again?” 

“Maybe.” 

“Well, I’ve got to see her. It’s important.” 

He took out a pocketbook, drew forth a ten-dollar bill and 
shoved it across the bar. “That's for the drink. You keep the 
change. If that woman comes here again, you phone my number 
Keep her here until I can come down, and I'll give you twice that.” 

The man behind the bar shoved the bill into the cash-drawer. 

“Say, that’s easy,” he said with a grin. “Have another drink— 
on me.” 

But Christopher, who had poured the first drink stealthily into 
the cuspidor, refused the invitation. He was satisfied with his 
bargain. There was little short of crime that this acquisitive 
couple would not do for twenty dollars. And having given his 
name, address and telephone-number, Christopher departed and 
was driven home. 

For the present, it seemed, there was nothing to do but wait 


UT luck was with Christopher in his quest, for on a Saturday 

night little more than a week later, the expected telephone- 
call came; and ordering the car, he set off at once in a hurry 
down the road for Mt. Vernon. He had been feeling wretchedly 
all day, for his pain had been more than usually severe, but 
the adventure intrigued him. He found the proprietor behind 
the bar and his wife in the act of carrying two gin fizzes into the 
‘ladies’ parlor.” 

“Yeh—she’s in there—another guy this time. They was jest 
about goin’, but I told her there was a gent wanted to meet her, 
an’ she stayed for a round of drinks. Go right in. The old 
woman will show you.” 

Christopher followed into the inner room, where two or three 
couples sat smoking. Christopher had no difficulty in recognizing 
the woman he sought, and hobbled up to the table, hat in hand. 

“This is the gent I was speaking of,” said the woman by way 
of introduction. 

Della Slavin glanced at the bent and twisted figure, then laughed 
unpleasantly toward the wife of the proprietor. 

“Say, is dis my prize package?” she asked with a grin. 

“Mrs. Della Slavin?” inquired Christopher politely, disregard- 
ing the insult. 

She glanced at him again with a sudden narrowing of her 
black eyes. 
“H-m! 

middle.” 

Christopher glanced at the woman’s companion, a corpulent, 
purplish person with a small mustache. The man removed a 
cigar from his mouth, revealing a gold tooth which gave him a 
singularly amiable appearance. 

“I’m sorry to intrude,” said the cripple, still very polite, “but 
it’s very necessary for me to have a few.words with this lady. I 
hope you don’t mind.” 

“Go as far as you like,” said gold tooth, taking his fizz. 

Della Slavin’s eyes had meanwhile been appraising Christopher 
narrowly. 

“Say,” she said, “I don’t have no secrets from Charley. What’s 
yer business, Mister? Shoot.” 


You’ve got the advantage of me, old bent-in-the- 
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The woman's vulgarity impinged unpleasantly on Christopher, 
but he still smiled at her. 

“My name is Christopher Van Leer,” he said quietly, ‘‘and 
I would like, if it is convenient, to speak to you alone.” 

In the act of swallowing, the woman sputtered violently, then 
set her glass down on the table. 

“Van Leer!” she muttered suspiciously. 
wit’ me?” 

“A few moments alone—of course, with this gentleman’s per- 
mission.” 

Della Slavin searched his face for some clue to his mission, and 
what she found there did not satisfy. 

“Yer want to talk about Patsy—to make trouble some way.” 

“On the contrary,” said Christopher calmly, “I am here to do 
you a favor.” 

“A favor, is it! What’s dat?” 

Christopher glanced at gold tooth. 

“Does this gentleman withdraw, or shall we postpone this inter- 
view until a more propitious occasion? A favor, I said, Mrs. 
Slavin—a service involving a sum of money of considerable pro- 
portions.” 

Though couched in Christopher’s best terms, there was now no 
mistaking his meaning, even to Della Slavin. The crooked guy 
was talking money. She gave the cripple one last look of sus- 
picion and then turned to her companion. 

“Say, Charley, you don’t mind if I talk to dis guy a minute. 
Just go outside for a while and smoke a cigar.” 

“Surest thing you know,” said Charley, and went. 


“What do you want 





You’re going back at once. D’ye think I fancy wasting my breath 
going : } F 


and my breakfast for nothing? Haven't you any sense, girl?” 


CHAPTER NII 
Ma SLAVIN RELENTS 


HEY sat for a moment eying each other keenly, and then 
Christopher laughed. 

“I wont detain vou long, Mrs. Slavin. I am the son of David 
Van Leer of Wood Knoll, the gentleman who took Patsy away 
from you.” 

“Well, what are you buttin’ in for?” 

He smiled and wagged his head. 

“Let us assume that it is because I have more money than I 
know what to do with—that you have less than a handsome 
woman needs for the pleasures of life.” 

“Oh, say! Cut the bull an’ come down to cases.” 

“Very well, I will. Let’s put it this way, then: You possess 
something that you may want to sell, provided you get enough 
for it. I want to buy it, provided that it’s the genuine article and 
the price isn't too high.” 

“Wot yer drivin’ at, Mister?” 

“Information—-about Patsy.” 

“Oh, I see.” she said with a cautious grin. 
to me, didn’t yer?” 

“No. Not exactly—” 

“Well.” she broke in with a bluster reckoned in dollars and 
cents, “I don’t know nawthin’.” 

Christopher was prepared for such an attitude. 

“Let me be sure that I understand (Continued on page ror) 


“Had to come back 
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Mrs. Vollmer’s farmhouse. 


UST outside Huntington, 

Long Island, lives a small 
blue-eyed woman of decisive 
voice and manner. Huntington 
points at her with pride and 
says: “That’s Susan Vollmer.” 

Mrs. Vollmer owns sixteen 
acres abutting upon the multi- 
millionaires’ sacred ground. She 
has made these acres profitable. 
She has made farming pay. And 
exterminated, at least from her 
scheme of life, the new octopus, 
the middle-man. 

Her story goes back a dozen 
years or so to the day when she 
realized that school-teaching had 
become for her drudgery. She 
had experienced that surfeited 
state described as knowing when 
you’ve had enough. There had 
been enough of it a score of 
years. 

“There’s nothing to be made 
at teaching,” she concluded. “I’ve saved a little money. Sickness 
or old age would soon consume that. I will invest it in a small 
farm while I have it.” 

She found the farm in the environs of Huntington. There was 
a large old farmhouse, and there were outbuildings that with a 
little encouraging would “do.” She bought the farm. 

Her city-bound friends professed consternation. 

“You cant make it pay. The middle-man will get all your 
profits. Don’t you know that of a dollar’s worth of farm-produce 
the farmer who raises it gets only thirty-five cents? Between 
the farmer and the customer who pays the dollar are human 
leeches who suck the sixty-five cents worth of blood from a dollar.” 

“T know that’s a dreadful state of affairs. But I think I'll find 
a way out of that, too.” 

Mrs. Vollmer, while moving her belongings from a fourth-floor 
walk-up flat to her newly acquired sixteen acres, did some thinking. 

She wanted every dollar she could earn on the farm. She 
must have a hundred-cent, not a thirty-five-cent dollar. What 
must be done? Manifestly, eliminate the middle-man. How? 
By contriving to deliver the produce of the farm without his aid 
or interference. Came the solution and Mrs. Vollmer wrote a 
score or more of letters to her work-worn, aging friends in the city. 
The secret? I will tell it to you as Mrs. Vollmer told it to me. 

“There were two ways of beating the middle-man: One way to 
beat him was to avoid the transportation of the produce. I 
determined to sell it straight from the farm and garden to my 
own table. I would not take all summer orders. That would 
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Mrs. Vollmer at her desk in her farm office. 


She Coins 


The story of Mrs. Susan Voil. 


mer, who made farming pay. 





By 
EILEEN 
O’CONNOR 


mean weariness of muscle and of spirit 
and a heavy expense of labor. 1] knew 
well what the week-end means to the 
tired city worker. I arranged to have 
my tired friends come down from the 
city as paying guests from Friday jo 
Monday. I would not let them come 
more than once a season, 
I know it sounds cruel. 
Yet the ethical value of 
the plan was that I was 
giving the greatest good 
to the greatest number. 
“The plan fulfilled an 
economic necessity, too. ] 
could use the same menu 
each week, whereas if | 
had what might be called 
continuous boarders, | 
would have to vary it. 
Then too, the woman 
whom I had engaged at 
a low wage because I per- 
mitted her to bring her 
baby with her, could bear 
the strain of extra work 
for two and a half days, 
but if it continued for the 
week and for week after 
week, I would have to 
have more help. The 
schedule worked. It was the 
answer to the protests my 
friends had made when I 
told them I intended to 
be a farmer. A set of 
them, four or five, came down each week-end. In that way for 
five months, from the first of May until the first of October, I 
had all the social life I could desire. 

“It paid, paid well. The farm produce was brought .o my table. 
The garden supplied the table for myself and sister and paving 
guests. The transportation was the direct route from fork and 
spoon to stomach. The first summer showed a margin of profit. 
Each summer thereafter showed a larger one. 

“The other method was to make a direct contract with the 
consumer. I went to the large hotels and arranged with the 
stewards to send them crates of mixed fruits and vegetables in 
season at a fixed price. The price was one that I knew would 
cover the cost of transportation and yield me a gain. ‘The 
hotels were obliged to take whatever I could send them each 
week. No fruits or vegetables were stipulated. I agreed that 
they should be sent in twenty-five pound lots each week, and they 
were. No jobber had a glimpse of the fresh, green things that 
went every Monday straight to the consumer. 

“My sister, while her health permitted, preserved the fruits on 
the farm and sold jam by contract, as I had sold the fresh 
vegetables.” 

It is a decorative bit of a place. Even the fruit and the 
vegetables have taken on a flowerlike aspect and Mrs. Vollmer 
has invested part of the profit in strengthening the buildings and 
in renewing paint. But a goodly margin of profit remains. 
Best of all, she has pieced out her youth and prolonged her life, 
and she has slain that bogie of the farmer, the middle-man 











the Soil 


How women have gone into the 
oil-field:s—— and made good. 


By K. K. CROSBY 
And 
PAXTON BARBOUR 





HE sign was stenciled with white 
‘| paint on the flank of an old red box 
ca: HANDLE CAREFUL—WoMEN INsiDE. 
‘The freight-train to which it was attached 
had drawn off on a siding to let us pass, 
but it was headed, like ourselves, for the 
new oil-country. 

It was not an ordinary box-car, for 
it had a couple of windows, and a stove- 
pipe stuck up through the roof. My seat- 
mate, a pretty girl of nineteen, assured 
me that it would make a very comfort- 
abie home. She knew aii about it, hav- 
ing lived in just such a car herself all 
last year while she was station-agent in 
Oklahoma. There were two rooms in it, 
and a kitchenette in one corner. Any- 
body going down to the fields would be 
right lucky to have such a good place 
to live. 

There was a rude chivalry about the 
sign that awakened one’s ~ curiosity. 
“Hommes 4o” could be shunted and 
bumped as much as you pleased, it in- 
ferred, but women must be treated with 
consideration. This in a suffrage State 
seemed surprising, for back East where 
we had come from the antis had 
drummed it into us that the vote was a 
mighty leveler. Scenting a story, I asked 




















my seatmate for enlightenment. What 
were they like, these women inside? Were they different 
other women, and if so—how? 

“Wait till you strike the oil-country,” she laughed. 
you'll find out right soon for yourself.” 

My education began in Forth Worth, which is the financial 
center of the Texas boom and a city of one idea. That idea, of 
course, is oil. Nobody thinks or talks of anything else—you 
couldn’t even convince them that anything else is worth think- 
ing or talking about. You can sit in a crowded hotel lobby and 
he absolutely certain that every man and woman there is think- 
ing of just one thing. At table you either talk oil or say nothinz 
= you try to turn the conversation to something else, people 
are bored. 

1: is here that the game begins to get into your blood—the 

maddest and most thrilling gamble in existence, with stakes so 
big that you are likely to be a prince or a pauper before you quit. 
Naturally enough, the women of the Southwest, who are bred 
of pioneers, cannot keep out of it. There is too much excite- 
ment—more fun than a rodeo, any way you get into it. 
_ As a result, one finds women coing the most unexpected things 
in the most matter-of-fact way—it is like being in a country 
whore the movies come true, only more so. There was my land- 
lady in Fort Worth—a plump little thing with pretty eyelashes 
ard a mouth that turned up at the corners. She was mending a 
gas-stove so capably that I commented on her skill. 

“Lordy, that’s nothing!” she chuckled.- “Why, for two years 
1 worked out in the oil-fields pumping wells! Twelve of ’em, 
fring the boilers and everything—regular engineer’s work. That,” 
she added casually, “was after I quit herding cattle out on the 
ranges. It come right easy after thirty-forty miles a day in 
the saddle.” : 

Most of the oil-women one meets at Fort Worth, though, are 
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RS. LLOYD SIGLER is given 
d the title of “Heroine of the 
Sigler Discovery.” When the well 
was almost down to the depth where 
the oil-sand was found, and the money 
of the company began to run low, 
Mrs. Sigler presented her husband 
with several thousand dollars, the 
needed amount to continue drilling 
cterations, and asked for some stock 
in the comtany. When he learned 
that she had sold her diamonds and 
notorcar, he protesied indignantly, 
-ut she was firm, and it was really 
kor money that finished the noted 
val. This incident is iypical of the 

women of ike cil-cointries. 











the financial end of the 

My first introduction to a 

woman lease-broker occurred in a 

crowded café. An incongruous pair 

sitting at the next table had attracted 

my attention. The man was a sort 

of military hybrid with O. D. 

trousers, boots and puttees greasy 

’ and mud-caked, a heavy corduroy 

ee ee j coat, and a week-old shave. The 

a woman was groomed to perfection, 

with tailor-mades that whispered of 

Tifth Avenue in every line. In spite 

of this disparity, each was clearly 

much interested in what the other 

had to say. To illustrate her points, she would arrange peppers 

and salts on the table in some mysterious formation; he would 

gravely readjust them; then both would draw fork-lines on the 

tablecloth for further elucidation. I was beginning to wonder 

what on earth they were talking about, when with one accord 

from a trim little leather bag and from an inside pocket of the 

corduroy coat appeared blueprint lease-maps, and the mystery 
was solved. 

With this for context, I was soon able to catch. above the 
wild strains of a negro orchestra, such phrases as “Permian for- 
mation,” “skidding the rig,” and “deep test,” proving beyond a 
doubt that they were members of the oil fraternity. That night 
in the lobby I saw the girl again, this time with the military 
hybrid and a second man, all bending over the blue maps and 
talking eagerly. Later, going up in the elevator, I heard her tell 
a friend that she had just put over a deal which had paid her a 
commission of three thousand dollars. (Continued on page 193) 
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Healing 


E sat back in the worn leather chair in his father’s surgery. 

It was six o'clock; old Nancy, his father’s housekeeper, 
had just lighted the student lamp on the old walnut desk. Good 
Lord, a student lamp in an age of electricity! Outside, where his 
father’s square of lawn ran down to open field, he could hear 
those old, familiar sounds that come with the deepening of dusk 
—crickets loth to sleep, a cicada shrilling after soft, long inter- 
vals, the hoarse, distant note of green frogs in the creek back of 
the barn. What a place for an M. D. to tack up his sign in! 

He got up, stretched his broad shoulders and refilled his pipe 
from his college hoard. It was an English mixture that one of the 
fellows in his class had introduced him to, and he had gotten to the 
place where he couldn’t get on without it. He remembered, as he 
puffed it now, how often, during his year as interne in one of the 
big city hospitals, he had been called down by the chief of staff for 
using it in the wards. Well, he was through with that kind of 
thing now, free at last to tackle his profession from the big end, 
and in any way he saw fit—but it wouldn’t be by taking over his 
father’s country practice! 

He told himself, over again, how lucky it was that he had not 
brought his trunk. He had limited himself to a suitcase and a 
traveling bag that held his surgeon’s kit. But it had been almighty 
difficult, all the same, to make his father understand. The dear 
old duffer had the idea hard and fast that his big son had come 
home for good! 

For good? Why, there wasn’t anything to it. As he reviewed 
his father’s life, shabby, hard-working, bare of holidays, swept 
clear of any kind of joy, he found it intolerable. While his 
mother had lived—his eyelids flickered slightly at remembrance 
of his mother—it had been, perhaps, a trifle less unendurable. She 
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“1 should like to call 


you — Saint Elizabeth 


liiaxtrated by 
ADDISON BURBANK 


Wings 


held, perhaps, some power of transmuting poverty into a thing 
less poor, shabbiness into something not quite threadbare, just as 
she had taken coarse earth and made it flower into those strips 
under his father’s window. “My dear,” she had said to him as 
she came in with her trowel and little basket of seed-packets, “I 
am planting marigolds for you, and I have put in some bulbs for 
daffodils—it is the only way you will ever see gold!” His mother! 
Her very presence got somehow into the lamplight; he could see 
her still, on the other side of the desk, with the pile of socks just 
underneath her hand ready to darn! 

His father was out now, making calls. He would stay out, till 
his dinner got cold and old Nancy got fractious, and then drive 
dizzily back in the primitive gasoline car that he fondly called 
an automobile, his gray whiskers full of coal grits from the factory 
end of town, and a tired-to-death look in his eyes! And he 
had been at the same game for thirty-odd years. The son felt all 
at once savage and a little bit contemptuous. It wasn’t as if his 
father lacked gray matter. He might have specialized—on the 
throat, for instance; he had done some stunts in tracheotomy 
with makeshift instruments that would have given him standing at 
once if he had taken the trouble to stand! But he had looked on 
it as a part of the day’s work, and—and been just as interested in 
finding a proper treatment for some rheumatic old woman, or 
watching a factory child through the measles! That was the kind 
of thing his father did; he was just a general “healer” for the 
whole village! 

He threw his pipe down among the litter on the desk and thrust 
his hands into his pockets, striding up and down the little, com- 
monplace room. By Jove, there were the same old medical books, 
on the shelves built by old Tirmmins, the carpenter at Bannersville 
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—ancient books with bleak titles and frayed edges, picked up 
secondhand when the history of American surgery was still young. 
He had played with them when he was a very little boy, and 
with the empty bottles from the cabinet in the corner! There was 
even the same aging window-blind, growing old with the hitching 
post at the front gate. It was the look of age, more than any- 
thing else, that had struck him with a little sense of shock on his 
home-coming, after an absence of six years. It was as if the old 
house were sinking still farther into its setting, bearing its parallel 
with his father’s sunken eyes! 


T had all fastened on him with a horrible depression. He 

was through with his novitiate at the hospital, and he was not 
keen on going back. His father quite definitely and cheerfully 
indulged in the belief that he was going to stay. ‘I’m ready to 
hand over the reins, Rob, my boy—glad and proud to do it. 
It’s nature. Age must give place to youth, and in a thousand 
ways you will do more for the old town than I ever have. It—it 
has been a dream, Rob, for years, to give them up-to-date treat- 


only son’s staying or going were not so great a matter to this 
graying man as a baby’s birthday. 

He had waited while his father filled his drug-case. But his 
voice was still antagonistic when they got into the air again. 
“You’ve got a new druggist. What is a man of that type doing 
in this one-horse town?” 

His father, cranking up the obsolete car, turned to look at him. 
“T thought you’d notice Pardee. He’s an M. D. himself, Bob, a 
city man who had a smash-up of the nerves and needed quiet. 
His sister has done nursing for me. They were a Godsend during 
last season’s epidemic.” The tired look came back into his 
father’s eyes, as if he remembered night watches. 

“You mean that girl we ran into at Brannerman’s—with the 
eyes?” He tried to speak casually, when the truth was that the 
picture of her, in her white uniform, holding Brannerman’s sick 
child, had haunted him, more or less, ever since. And as far as 
women were concerned, he was out of the running, with the 
possible exception of Nina Lispenard. The remembrance of Nina 
caught him up. He had been figuring out for several months 





ment, the benefit of 
iniensive training. I’ve 
had to be my own 
medical school, boy, 


but I haven’t had the 
nerve to hand myself 
out any further degrees 
than just a plain C. 
D.! I’m just common 
country doctor, Bob, 
with no trimmings!” 
Had there been, be- 
hind the dear old duf- 
fer's jocular tone, just 
a hint of that same— 
depression? 

At any rate, at that 





moment he had de- Pepe seen 
cided. He was not x — 7 
going to stay. All the \ 


powers of earth could 
not hold him to it. He 
must get out, beyond, 
have room for his vis- 
ions—of wealth, fame! 
He was conscious of 
forces within him that 
must have a place to 
expand. He had been 
walking with his father 
past the Bannersville 
drugstore, fresh paint- 
ed, with its little dis- 
pensary at one end, 
and quite suddenly it 
had typified for him 
the thing he wanted to 
get away from. He 
had turned, his jaw 
set. 

“Look here, Dad, I 
appreciate your view- 
point; but rather than 
live your life, Id 
choke every old woman 
and child in the town. 
Now you understand 
how I feel about it. 
I've got to get out.” 

His father had not 
answered. He had not 
even looked at him. 
He had just turned 
quietly in-at the drug- 
store. “I’m out of 
chloroform,” he had 
said simply, “and I'll 
need some for Jim 


Dagget’s wife tonight; 
her baby will come be- 
fore morning.” It was 
as if the matter of his 





Her eyes, shifting suddenly to the younger man, took stock of him. 
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“Isn’t your son a physician?” 
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a sum that didn’t add up. It was, in effect, whether or not he 
could afford Nina. 

His father climbed in and took the wheel. “Yes, that Eliza- 
beth, God bless her!” And then the little car shot forward, and 
they were silent as they took the road home. The next morning 
the Pittsburgh letter had come from the Eureka Drug Company, 
and he knew it for an epoch in his life. It made many things, 
including Nina, possible! 

He stopped suddenly, his train of thought brought to a sudden 
standstill as he realized the honk of an automobile, and the sudden 
opening of the garden gate. He took time to glance at his watch 
mechanically—it was his father, of course, for once ahead of his 
schedule; and then, on the instant, he was aware of the voices 
of women. 

He strode to the door, throwing it open—to see, in the track 
of the lamplight, a man, gray of face, leaning heavily on a girl's 
supporting arm, and old Nancy, with tremulous lips, just behind. 

“Why, Dad!” He was on the other side, getting him into the 
worn leather chair, while the girl gave him brief, low-voiced 
details. 

“He's all right now—just vertigo. I found him trying to run 
his car, and I made him stop and let me take the wheel. I’m 
the nurse, from Brannerman’s.” She had fixed her eyes for an 
instant on the younger man’s face, as if in the most impersonal 
way she wished to account for herself. 

He was pouring, with a hand not quite steady, a stimulant, 
but his father motioned it away. “Give it to Elizabeth,” he said 
in that new, faint voice of his, “She’s been up all night.” He 
was smiling feebly, clearly pulling himself together and hating 
a fuss. But the girl shook her head. “I’m perfectly all right, 
Doctor, dear.” She had one hand still on his shoulder, the other 
had slipped down to his wrist, holding it lightly, and yet with 
purpose. “He's perfectly all right,” she concluded, but her eyes 
were still professional. “Only you mustn't let him go out again 
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He strode to the door—to see in the track of the lamplight, a man, gray of face, leaning heavily on a girl’s arm. 
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tonight. We'll get along somehow, and show you how fine we all 
are in the morning.” 

The old man made an effort to rise. “I’ve got to look in on old 
Mrs. Fawcett,” he said. “And the Daggett baby! Nonsense, it’s 
a part of the day’s work.” But she held him firmly in the worn 
chair. 

“Now, look here,” she said. “I'll round them up myself, and 
—and dose them where they need it. You've simply got to take 
care of yourself.” She was still speaking in that slow, controlled 
voice. Her eyes, suddenly shifting again to the younger man, 
took stock of him. ‘“Isn’t your son a—physician?” 

“That’s right.” The old Doctor frowned a little, and then 
yielded, sinking back in his chair. “Bob will go. [ll—be aj 
right after a night’s rest.” 

“Which he hasn't had in weeks.” Robert Cabot found himself 
flushing and—hardening against that controlled, sweet tone. It 
was almost as if they were arraigning him, this girl and his father. 
He did not look at her. 

“Certainly I'll go, Dad. What gets me is how you've stood this 
kind of thing so long. Good Lord, talk about the early Christian 
martyrs!” 

He stood while his father gave him a few details, and the shabby 
little note-book that had traveled with him over so many wear 
miles. The girl was buttoning her blue uniform cloak; and some- 
how, presently, he found her seated by his side in his father’s car. 
running jerkily along the Bannersville road between wet, 
hedges. 

It was a wretched road, if you came down to it, fit for neither 
man nor beast, and certainly not for a secondhand automobile of 
antique pattern. He found himself saying things about it. and 
about the town, things that had stuck in his crop, as it were, 
and choked him ever since he had come back to it. 

“I needn't apologize,” he ended stiffly, “because of course you 
are not a native.” 





“Why, Dad!” 
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She shook her head. “No, I am not a native.” 

“When you think,” he went on jerkily, “of these farmhouses, 
for instance, with the water supply limited to the pump, or a pan- 
ful on the stove if you want it served up hot! And the stuffy 
rooms with closed-in shutters—they’re never open, you know, 
unless it’s a wedding or a funeral or a visit from the minister!” 
His scorn spread itself into the barest kind of smiling. 

“Qh,” she said, “they open the shutters for me.” 

He turned abruptly into the lane that led to the whitewashed 
residence of Jim Daggett and his brood, built on the edge of lush, 
overgreen meadows. “Splendid breeding-ground for our friend 
the mosquito,” he said as they descended. And then he added, 
still with that half-smile; “How many does this make? The 
baby, I mean; he had seven when I left.” 

“T think this makes nine,” she said gravely. He made note of 
the fact as he followed her up the steps, that she had been grave 
all through. And yet she looked like a girl who would get the 
point! He decided it was because she felt in the presence of an 
up-to-date M.D. particularly humble! : 

It was that way even when she stood in the low-raftered 
attic room with the ninth Daggett arrival in her arms. She looked, 
now you came to notice her smooth hair and long, drooped lashes, 
like some serious-eyed Madonna; and then, on the instant, he 
pictured Nina Lispenard, wrapped in some furry thing, coming 
out from a show! 

“And you’re not to wrap it up, Mrs. Daggett. Isn’t that right, 
Doctor?” She was appealing to him, still gravely, as she laid 
the little creature, free of encumbering shawls, on the bed. She 
came for an instant, close to him, breathing a sentence under tight 
lips. “Tell her not to give it that patent-medicine stuff; she keeps 
the bottle under her pillow.” 


E nodded, giving the order curtly. She was watching him 
curiously impressed he imagined, by that detached, profes- 
sional manner he had practiced so assiduously in the hospital 
wards. He had gotten it first-hand from old Taft, the chief of 
staff. It was one of his small regrets that when he signed on with 
the Eureka Company, he would no longer need it! 

“And now,” she said concisely, “old Mrs. Fawcett. Then if you 
will be good enough to drop me at Brannerman’s—I have already 
overstayed my leave.” 

He looked at her a moment. “You don’t mean that you've 
been spending your time off duty this way!” 

“Why not?” She was looking at him with that same curious 
steadiness. “No one, Dr. Cabot, is ever off duty, when you get 
right down to it.” She was flushing a little, and smiling now, 
ever so faintly. 

“I know that’s*what’s the matter with my father,” he said 
savagely, “just gives the whole twenty-four hours to a soul- 
killing job.” 

“Haven’t you—used the wrong word?” 

He qualified it. “Well, heart-killing. His heart is not right, 
or he wouldn’t have that vertigo.” He was still savage and un- 
compromising. 

She straightened. “He can’t do anything else, Dr. Cabot. You 
see, he has a heart!” She stopped, biting her lips. 

“Exactly!” His eyes gloomed. “For every under-nourished 
child and rheumatic old woman in the village! As for this,”’— 
they were speeding by the ragged outskirts of the factory end of 
town,—“I’ll bet you pestilence stalks here at noonday.” 

Flushing, she turned. “I beg your pardon? You see, I was 
waving to one of my brother’s patient’s and I didn’t hear.” 

He swallowed his irritation. “Your brother treats them, then, 
at the dispensa’->” : 

“Sometimes.” .i.er manner grew all at once cold. It was as if 
she had shut some door. She did not speak till they stopped on 
Main Street, before the Brannerman house, white, set back of 
tall trees. Then, as she dropped lightly to the pathway, she turned 
to him with candid concern. 

“You will look after your father?” 

He shook his head. “If you mean get him to drop it all—” 

“No, no—not that. Of course, he wouldn’t do it. It would be 
like putting his hand to the plow and—and turning back, almost 
at the end of the furrow. But if you could manage to take some 
of it away from him yourself—” 

He stared down at her. “I’m clearing off, next week. I’m 
not going to practice. I’m going to run a laboratory for the 
Eureka Company, in Pittsburgh.” He was flushing suddenly. 
“It was one on me, you know, when you turned down that patent 
stuff in the Daggett attic.” 


Her eyes had in some way deepened their color. “Then—we 


must just do the best we can for him, without you.” She was 
speaking hurriedly now, yet as if there were some real worry 
upon her; and then suddenly she nodded to him shortly and 
turned, a trim little figure in her blue cloak, up the path. He 
frowned as he started up the car again. He was wondering why 
the dickens Nina hadn’t written; or was it that she was waiting for 
him—to commit himself? 


N the old surgery, as the clock veered round to nine, he made 
the offer of the Eureka Company plain to his father. He knew 
that it would be a disappointment, but he hadn’t apprehended that 
it would be, to the dear old duffer, in the nature of a shock. His 
father sat quite still under it, but his lips had gone gray. 

“T—this is a sort of knock-out blow, Bob, old chap.” 

“It’s merely good business, from my standpoint, sir.” He was 
lighting a fresh pipe-of his English mixture, and working to make 
it draw. , 

“I know. If you look at it that way, you’re right, Bob. It is 
just that all these years, ever since you went off to college, I’ve 
been fitting you into the old harness that—hangs in your Dad’s 
stable, boy.” 

“A man has no right to map out life for another man—who 
happens to be his son.” 

But his father was reminiscing. “It—it even goes back further 
than that, Bob—to the time when you were a little shaver playing 
with Brander’s ‘Anatomy.’ Your mother used to tell me about it 
when I came in from my rounds, and—we’d discuss it, she and I. 
Funny, I used to balk at it then, at the self-sacrifice it entailed, 
and the broken nights; but your mother always talked me down. 
She used to quote that thing about healing the sick, and—and 
leading the blind. You know she was religious, Bob. Well, she 
got around me. I got to seeing the thing her way, I guess, and 
then when you decided on medical school! I wanted to hug you 
that night, my boy; but I was afraid we’d break down together, 
with—with her not there any longer to know it.” 

“For heaven’s sake, Dad, let’s not talk of my mother!” He 
choked down the lump in his throat with stiff resolve. “As I 
tell you, the thing is pure business.” 

His father nodded. “I—I get you, Bob. I suppose I’m too 
darned sentimental when I think of my only son.” 

“Well, your son is thinking for himself at this juncture. Just 
on the face of it, Dad! It means that I can cut out the grind. 
If I opened up anywhere in the city, I'd have to work up a 
practice, and twiddle my thumbs while I watched it coming.” 

“Unless you opened up here, Bob.” 

“Here? Good Lord, Dad, don’t you see how I feel about that 
end of it yet?” 

“I—I guess I’m dense, dear boy, and prejudiced, and maybe a 
little blind.” He closed his eyes and drew his fine old hand across 
them; and seeing the gesture, the younger man irrelevantly thought 
of that same hand doing those stunts in tracheotomy with make- 
shift instruments! There was no doubt that his father might have 
done big things. He had simply shadowed his own existence. 

“Well, we'll not discuss it. There isn’t a particle of use. 
I’ve already drafted my answer to the Eureka people, and I don’t 
see any reason for changing a word of it. Besides, it means that 
I needn’t wait for a lot of things—marriage, for instance, Dad.” 

His father sat quite still. A faint smile had curved, for a 
moment, the lips behind the grizzled mustache. 

“IT am thinking of marrying Nina Lispenard.” The young man’s 
tone was abrupt; it admitted of no discussion. 


UDDENLY his father sat forward and drew out his watch. 
“That clock is slow, Bob. And I’ve got to get out early. I’ve 
got to motor over to West Mendham, and operate before nine.” 
He stood up, at his full height, a fine old figure of a past age 
that tried to do its duty to the present. 
“Why the dickens don’t they have a hospital nearer than fifty 
miles?” 
“Well—” His father’s eyes suddenly lighted. It was as if a 
lamp suddenly flared on his face, showing its worn and rugged 
profile, “I don’t mind telling you, Bob, that you’ve hit on my 
dearest dream, all except one.” He paused a moment to force 
back some emotion. “We're weighing the chances of a hospital 
right now!” He said it with a sort of sublime triumph. It was 
as if for that alone he had struggled over country roads, through 
black midnights, by beds of torturing pain! It was significant 
of the man that his chiefest dream had been a dream—for others. 
Before it his son stood for the moment, almost ashamed. 
“By Jove, Dad, I wouldn’t be in your shoes for a million, but 
—but they fit you all right, sir.” (Continued on page 97) 





O the ordinary mortal who has never before hunted a job, 

the process is alarming, filled with strange pitfalls, dark 

ways and much discouragement. I should have said the process 

was alarming for a woman; men seem to inherit from their job- 

hunting ancestors a tendency not to take work more seriously than 
it is worth. 

Advice is one of the commonest commodities we have, freely 
given and generally not so freely received. And no kind of advice 
is more gratuitously handed out than that dispensed to a girl 
seeking her first job, or any job, by loving relatives and friends. 

Take your Sunday-school teacher, for example. Every girl has 
a Sunday-school teacher somewhere in her past. It is useless 
to deny it. No matter how far you may have traveled from the 
little red chairs of the Primary Department and the fascinating 
story of Daniel in the Lion’s Den, faint remnants of your teacher’s 
influence have traveled with you. And it didn’t do you any harm, 
either, except that she was quite likely to have given you the 
idea that in hunting a job in the city you were being thrown to 
the lions just as Daniel was. She meant to show you how to 
triumph over those lions by a lofty spiritual dignity—the un- 
assailable “niceness” which she has helped your mother inculcate 
into you since you were three years old. 

From time to time your teacher’s gentle soul may have been 
troubled by newspaper reports of what happens to girls in a big 
city; but she is secure in the belief that no harm can actually 
come to you, a “nice” girl. She urges you to be dignified, not 
to allow familiarities, to be careful that the job you choose is in 
a perfectly reputable business (this idea that there is something 
shady in all business will persist, you know), to take your time 
about friendships with other girls until you are sure they are as 
“nice” as yourself. She wants you to be careful about that hot 
temper of yours, too. It’s got you into trouble many a time 
before, you know! As a parting gift, she gives you a copy of 
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“Daily Strength for Daily Needs.” Thus you are launched— 
fully equipped with a lot of good home qualities, to meet an 
entirely new set of conditions in the outside world. 

Your mother’s advice is somewhat different. She takes your 
spiritual ability to triumph over the lions rather for granted. Her 
contribution is apt to simmer itself down to one admonition. “Now, 
Helen, don’t forget your rubbers,” and a mental resolve to keep 
you supplied with good home-cooked food, not this restaurant 
stuff which hasn’t a scrap of nourishment in it, anyway. Father, 
on the other hand, takes a vast interest in the whole proceeding. 
He wants you to succeed. It positively sticks out of him at every 
turn, though he doesn’t say much, but only walks up and down 
the living-room floor till you are ready to scream. When the 
parting finally comes, he sits down at last to write you a check. 
Father is generous, of course; but money is money, and he in- 
quires rather carefully as to how much you'll need and what 
you'll use it for. He sets down each amount as you name it, 
adds them up, throws in another twenty dollars, maybe, and gives 
you the check. And at the last moment he probably slips into 
your hand the spare change he happens to have in his pocket. 

Meanwhile you have been quite tolerant of all this. You are 
sure you know certain modern ways which are new to your 
parents. Haven’t you been to college? And didn’t the dean of 
women tell you of various organizations which could help you to 
a job? And anyway, your roommate’s father is a big man, and 
he said at commencement time last year that he’d give you a 
job. But there is no use arguing with father and mother. You 
learned that long ago. Besides, you mean to be independent. 
When you get to the city, you intend to take half your food- 
allowance and get a new hat. And with a new hat to bolster 
your spirit, a mere matter of introductions wont make a bit of 
difference. You'll just go right around and ask for a job. 

This is a true picture of nine out of ten college girls who are 
seeking their first job. 

College girls receive either a general college education, or a 
special one which turns them out as embryo lawyers, doctors, 
chemists, architects or even engineers. For the girls with this 
special training, there are two courses of procedure. Either you 
go into some one else’s office as an assistant—a kind of apprentice 
—or you hang out your own little shingle. If you have capital or 
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Father will stake you, the best course is to hang out your shingle. 
You see, no matter how firmly you may believe in women’s ability 
to do whatever they choose to do, there are a whole lot of men 
and not a few women who do not hold the same views as your- 
self. Consequently if you are in a position to make a start alone, 
by all means do it. You are likely to develop a style or method 
of your own, and it will be infinitely more successful for you 
than somebody else’s method grafted onto your personality. Be- 
sides, you are your own boss, and to that extent you will stand 
or fall by your own efforts. 

If you have no capital, you must actually hunt for a job. 
Introductions help in so far as they save you certain casual 
rebuffs by office-boys and telephone operators. They are likely 
to get you some sort of hearing. But so-called “pull” is an 
uncertain thing at best; sometimes it works, but more often it 
doesn’t, and there is little use depending on it. 

However, as a seasoned job-hunter, I can assure you that 
getting a hearing is nowhere near as difficult as you are led to 
believe. Business men are in general a courteous lot, and many 
of them will take special pains to talk to a young person who is 
just starting out. I don’t mean to intimate that you have any 
right to go about wasting the time of busy men; I am merely 
trying to give you an accurate picture of things as they are, 
the kind of picture I wish somebody had given to me when I first 
looked for a job. 

Let us say, for instance, that you are an architect, or rather 
that you are-a graduate of a good architectural college. Ten, 
or even five, years ago it was not so easy for a woman to get 








a job as a draughtsman. But only the other day I saw an adver- 
tisement in one of the city papers for women to do copying and 
detail work at thirty-five dollars a week. Of course, thirty-five 
a week is nothing—but you could scrimp along on it while you 
learned all there is to learn in that particular job. It wouldn’t 
take’more than six months of such draughting to give you all of 
that special experience you need. If you can climb fairly rapidly 
in one organization, do it—but don’t spend your life working for 
the same salary you began on. It is no disgrace to change your 
job often if you are sure each change is a really profitable one 
for you. Almost the only way to advance rapidly from a financial 
standpoint is to change jobs. In this respect men are better off 
than women. Most of them, doing the same work, get better 
salaries, for one thing. And where a man who shows brains 
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advances rather fast, a woman is usually kept in the same job for 
years and years. 

I know of no way to remedy this unfortunate inequality of re- 
muneration and position except for women to refuse to be im- 
posed upon in this fashion. Consciously or unconsciously one’s 
employer is apt to take advantage of the inexperience of women 
in general with the divers ways of the man’s business world. 
Let me add, too, that it often takes considerable courage to 
refuse to be imposed upon. 


UT to return to the architect: Suppose you go to call on Mr. 

S. of S & O, a big architectural firm. Mr. S. will receive you 
pleasantly enough—maybe through curiosity, maybe because he is 
soft-hearted, maybe because he really needs somebody. His 
friendly manner will quite disarm you and warm your heart. 
Before you know it, you will have told him your whole history, 
making it, of course, as attractive as you can in the telling! He 
will probably ask you various questions meant to lead you to an 
expression of your particular beliefs and theories about architec- 
ture and how women can contribute something worth while to it. 
He will doubtless agree with you perfectly. He will listen atten- 
tively and seem to be impressed. He may even profess to admire 
your work (you probably have with you some highly rendered 
drawing of “Roman Baths” or a “Proposed Elevation and Plan 
for a Temple of Art” or something equally useful). But when 
it comes to talking business, you find your architect expressing 
the firm conviction that women might do very well on small 
homes because the house is a woman’s business and she would 


She explains it all 
carefully to you. 
You must start at 
the bottom, of course. 
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naturally design handier kitchens than a man would. He will 
then express the regret that his work is all courthouses and school 
buildings, which, being paid for by the public, generally bring 
more money to the architect! And so of course he can’t use 
you. 

I don’t mean to be discouraging. I want to warn you not to 
believe him. For design is design, be it applied to kitchens or 
great public buildings. It is not kitchens which you studied in 
your course in architecture. It is the principle of design, along 
with the principles of construction and a great many other things. 
Stick to your principles, for they are the background of all your 
endeavor. You can always add practical experience, but adding 
fundamental principles simply cannot be done. 

Well, after visiting this architect, you don’t know what to 
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think. He may be kind and send you to his rival firms. You 
see, he believes in letting George do it. If they want to take 
on a woman, all right. Let them. He'll be interested in watching 
the experiment. But he hardly feels like risking the large sum 
of thirty dollars a week on a woman when he knows perfectly 
well women ought not to attempt such hard work as architecture. 
Interior decorating is lots more feminine! 

I once had an amusing conversation with one of this country’s 
most noted architects. He was a charming person, socially. And 
he assured me that he thought the time would come when we 
would have as many women architects as men. This unprejudiced 
attitude encouraged me. I made so bold as to ask him for a job 
for a young woman architect I know who would have greatly 
appreciated the advantage of working under so talented a man. 
He was suave but firm. He believed in the theory, he explained, 
but of course an architect is also a builder. He must work with 
the contractor and that 
necessitates climbing 
all over the scaffolding, 
walking beams, and 
standing about while 
cold wet cement is 
thrown about. “What 
would a woman do?” j| 
he naively asked. “Her | 
skirts would bar her 
from doing this. And 
anyway, women are 
too timid.” It evident- 
ly never entered his 
head that the woman 
who rides astride a 
horse wears suitable 
riding breeches. I sup- 
pose his masculine sen- 
sibilities would have 
been shocked had I 
suggested the woman 
architect wear riding 
breeches or knicker- 
bockers when it was 
necessary to climb 
around a half-finished 
building. - 

There are difficulties, 
too, in the draughting- 
room. You see, if our 
architect should em- 
ploy one woman 
draughtsman among 
several men, the activ- 
ities of men would be 
curtailed. Some of 
those mysterious and 
highly necessary things 
men must do when to- 
gether, such as swear- 
ing loudly if they put 
their hand on a thumb- 
tack, or telling risqué 
stories in moments of 
recreation, would have 
to be eliminated. Per- 
haps those things con- 
tribute greatly to a 
man’s work, but one is 
inclined to wonder a 
bit about masculine 
frailties. I believe I 
picked a_ particularly 
unfavorable profession. The number of women lawyers and doc- 
tors in the country, for example, would lead one to suppose that 
women have succeeded not only in getting jobs but in holding 
them. Besides, not all architects are so stupid as the ones I 
mention; you are just as likely to strike a good one when job- 
hunting as a poor one. 

The process of hunting remains the same in either case. 
a list of the people you would like to be with. 
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up their financial and artistic standing through such mediums as 
Dun or Bradstreet, the trade papers, or the local banks, if the 
You can discover various ways of learning 


town is fairly small. 





essentials about these firms. Their reputations are well enough 
known. Then either call on them in person or write to them and 
ask for an interview. If you write well, the latter way is very 
satisfactory. Write fully and in detail. Your confidence is not 
likely to be violated. And a busy man appreciates having all the 
facts written down for him. But if you are one who talks en- 
thusiastically, it is well to go in person, and be forewarned as to 
the typical reactions you will get, such as the ones I’ve mentioned. 


_* pays to have confidence in yourself, for confidence inspires 
confidence. But don’t take too seriously so-called rules of 
salesmanship. The medical profession, for example, is peculiarly 
averse to the horrors of advertising or anything approaching it. 
Each profession has its idiosyncracies, you know. It is wiser 
to be your own simple, straightforward, earnest self than to 
employ any of the tricks “personality” books laud so highly. 
Earnestness and cheerfulness in your demeanor will get you as far 
as anything can. 

The number of college girls with specialized professional train- 
ing is not nearly so large as the number with general training. For 
each lawyer or doctor or architect our colleges turn out, there 
are hundreds of plain A. B.’s. For these girls there is an ever- 
increasing variety of jobs. 

For example, there is research and investigation. The two go 
hand in hand, and most big mercantile concerns 
employ one or more persons to do this kind of work. 
It is not library research, either, although more or 
less library work is needed. It 
may be investigating market 
conditions; it may be inter- 
viewing housewives; it may be 
studying the activities of the 
seventeen-year locust; or it 
may mean figuring out how 
many barrels of syrup would 
go over Niagara Falls in a 
vear’s time. Let me show you 
what happens when a college 
girl, without business experi- 
ence, tries to get a job in some 
company’s research depart- 
ment. 

We'll say, for the sake of 
the picture, that this time you 
answered an advertisement in 
the Sunday newspaper. The 
advertisement read something 
like this: 


Investigator: College 

woman, preferably one who 

. majored in economics, want- 

1 ed by large corporation. 

\ ae Previous experience desirable, 

but not necessary. Apply to 

Mr. Green, Room 0000, 00 
Broad Street. 


You haven't had any experi- 
ence, but you decide to answer 
the advertisement. You have 
half a dozen recommendations 
from famous economics pro- 
fessors. So you put on a con- 
fident expression to hide your 
quaking heart and go to visit 
Mr. Green. It is folly to re- 
fuse to admit to yourself that 
you have a quaking heart. 
Every person on earth who is 
in the uncertain position of 
seeking a job hides a quaking heart under a smooth exterior. 

You find Mr. Green on the tenth floor of a great vaultlike 
building, and you are almost overawed by the size of the “corpora- 
tion” mentioned in the advertisement. But you reflect, with 
comfort, that at least they must have money enough to pay you 
a living wage, provided you manage to get the job at all. 

Mr. Green is rather young, a college man himself, he tells you, 
pleasant but business-like. He puts you through a kind of third 
degree process in which he probably asks you many personal ques- 
tions which are your business and not his. But if you are not on 
your guard, he’ll get the answers out of you, because that is what 
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With a new hat to bolster your 
spirit, a mere matter of introductions 
wont make a bit of difference. 











HUNTING A JOB 








he is trained for. He insists upon your filling out a long applica- 
tion blank, and he lays considerable stress on references. Big 
corporations are machines and must do things in a machine-like 
way. A list of totally unfamiliar names on a piece of paper is 
worth more than an intelligent expression on your face, or an alert 
and forceful bearing. References are important, of course. But 
the worst crook I ever knew had some very fine public men to 
recommend him. Just the same, he robbed our town of all the 
cannon in the park by selling them to a junk-man for three hun- 
dred dollars! However, if Mr. Green wants references, it is easy 
to get them. 

Mr. Green appears to like you. After a prolonged interview he 
asks how much salary you want. You look around at the ex- 
pensive magnificence of the building and reply: “Thirty-five 
dollars a week.” Mr. Green is horrified. Thirty-five dollars a 
week is a fortune—or so he seems to think. He had in mind 
twenty dollars. You protest that no college girl can support 
herself on twenty dollars a week in a big metropolis. You may 
even go so far as to point out that nearly all stenographers earn 
more than twenty dollars a week. Mr. Green finally admits you 
will probably need more. But then, he thought you lived at 
home. Girls usually do. So they don’t need anything but pin- 
money. And of course, if he could get more for you, he would. 
But twenty dollars was the sum set by the company, and he has 
nothing to do with it. 

Fortunately for you, the corporation next door will probably 
give you thirty-five dollars a week and think nothing of it. So 
you leave Mr. Green behind you and hope earnestly that some 
other college girl wont be forced into accepting his twenty dollars. 

Perhaps your bent is not research, after all. Maybe you decide 
to pick out a career as a banker. One of the big banks offers to 
train college girls for future responsibilities. The name of this 
concern is one to conjure with in financial circles. You would be 
proud to be connected with it. And surely you would learn bank- 
ing in so eminently successful an institution if you could learn it 
anywhere. So you apply for the job. This time a woman inter- 
views you. She also is a college graduate, middle-aged, gray- 
haired and soft-voiced. She adores her work, you can see that. 
She explains it all carefully to you. You must start at the bottom 
of course. This is in line with your own humble idea. Even 
when the bottom proves to be filing, you never bat an eyelash. 
There is nothing elegant in it, to be sure; but you comfort your- 
self with the thought that you can read all the cards you file and 
So learn all about the business. 


His friendly manner 
will quite disarm you. 
He may even profess 
to admire your work. 
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This woman, whom we will call Miss: Brown, finally gets to 
the question of salary. She prefaces it with a talk about how 
some big firms take advantage of college girls and give them 
poor salaries. But her firm, of course, is not like that. Because 
they want their girls to maintain a decent standard they have 
agreed to pay a flat rate of twelve hundred dollars per year to 
all beginners who are learning the business. Now, twelve hundred 
dollars a year doesn’t sound so bad till you translate it into 
twenty-five dollars a week. And then it occurs to you that the 
cheapest room you can get costs from seven to ten dollars a 
week, and it is a court room at that. This leaves fifteen dollars 
for food, carfare, clothing and savings. Plainly it isn’t much. 
But you finally decide you can eat in the Y. M. C. A. cafeteria, 
where the food is both good and reasonable. And you can wear 
your old clothes. So, being anxious to get to work and learn to 
be a banker, you decide to accept it. 

Before you make a final decision, let me whisper a word of 
advice in your ear. Find out, if you can, how long Miss Brown 
has been there and her approximate salary. Find out how long 
the other college girls have been doing this filing. Find out 
how many college girls are ahead of you waiting for promotion. 
If you discover Miss Brown is forty-five years old and earning forty- 
five dollars a week, if you find three other college girls who have 
been filing cards for three years, if you find six college girls 
ahead of you waiting for promotion—then, my friend, you had 
better look for a job elsewhere. For it is plain you will never 
learn the banking business, but only the filing business. , 


HERE are various other typical situations in which a “green” 

college girl seeking her life work, finds herself because of her 
lack of experience. There is a certain kind of woman employer 
who, I regret to say, makes life extremely difficult for the women 
under her. She is likely to be middle-aged and cursed with an 
irritatingly efficient manner, which is more an unconscious conceit 
than anything else. She abounds in publicity work particularly; 
often she does “personal” work. This latter work involves en- 
gaging women for various positions, putting them through cross- 
examination, persuading them to attempt certain kinds of work. 
Many large public-service corporations have such a person. 

This woman has no idea how unjust she is to the girls under 
her. She has literally slaved for her job. She has worked against 
the handicap of her sex—and it has been a handicap in years 
past, and unfortunately it still is, to some extent. She has con- 
sequently grown a little hard and bitter (Continued on page 37) 
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Dream-Painter 


HE wanted, for once in her life, the very best that could 
be bought. Hadn’t she bent the back of her, slaved the 
life out of her, ever since she was a kid? 

The mouths of a hungry family had fed off her too long. She 
had dragged them along with her and been dragged down by 
them, until in hospital and asylum they had all dropped off. 
Now she had her salary for herself alone 

“Say, Miss O’Hara, busy? Manicure?” 

Miss Kitty O’Hara, manicurist and facial, for too many 
years at low salary—up now triumphantly with the high tide 
of bigger money, added to by generous presents from 
appreciative clients: this is what Randall’s High Class 
Beauty Parlor, 754 West Fourteenth Street, thought 
she was. 

She was a Dream-Painter. 

Before the world blossomed into space, somebody 
dreamed about it; and Kitty O’Hara dreamed about 
a bit of creation of her own. 

This young person had fed for years on dope ladled 
out to the public about the doings of the high-brows. 

She planned an astounding campaign. She had just 
so much money put by, and she was going to buy a 
dream. For a week, so she planned it out, she could 
afford to live like the richest in the 

country. She was going to be a swell 

guy and see how they did it. 

Her own “good money,” added to 
by a little tip in stocks had made her 
quite a little bunch of beans, as the 
steady who had given her the tip, 
expressed it. 

Kitty O’Hara, prodigal because 
youth and good digestion were a sound 
capital, cashed in her make on the tip, 
took her balance out of the bank and 
beat it to Fifth Avenue to purchase 
her dream. 

Cash in her handbag, she hopped 
in and out of a taxi and bought and 
bought to satiety! She was purchasing 
a bubble, crystallizing a rosy picture 
on a filmy globe. Being the model 
measurements, she could sheathe her- 
self in any ready-made from overseas. 

Slippers fitted her as if a fairy prince 

had clapped them onto her feet. They 

would have paid her good money at Grendell’s to manikin their 
gowns or fluff out her hair under the hundred-dollar disks of felt 
and straw. But Kitty O’Hara had burst her chrysalis. She was 
miles too swell for a manikin job; and as soon as she had selected 
her “cute little innovation” and a couple of classy suitcases and 
a little baby dressing-bag, as soon as the goods in all their wonder 
and ravishment were delivered to the third floor back on West 
Fourteenth Street, Kitty O'Hara metamorphosed and Mrs. Gastor- 
bilt was born. 


““T) OOM and bath, eighteen dollars a day.” It didn’t feaze her. 
She signed the register; the bell-hop ‘took her new suitcase, 
dropped her motor-coat over his arm and led her to the elevator. 
The hotel-clerk had three hundred and fifty guests in the Rigi 
Inn, but he glimpsed this one appreciatively. As the elevator-door 
clanged shut, he even glanced again at the register: Mrs. Gastor- 
bilt, New York 
Upstairs she surveyed the harbor to which the boy had steered 
her. Room and bath, eighteen dollars a day! She cast anchor. 
The private suites of some society queen’s rooms had suggested 
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To her excited imagination, 
the kings and queens of the 
social world were all up here. 


the decorations for these luxurious bedrooms and the luxury of 
her quarters: white-painted bed, brocade cover, day-bed massed 
with lacy pillows—these depressed her, until she sprang to the 
consciousness that it was her very own at the price of eighteen 
dollars a day, as long as she could settle the bill. Through the 
door Mrs. Gastorbilt viewed with nothing short of ecstatic owner- 
ship Her Own Private Bathroom! The enamel did not dazzle; 
she could look at it without blinking. Never in her life had she 
been mistress of a bath of her own. She turned with an en- 
raptured sigh to survey herself in a long glass. She might have 
been excused for looking long: she would have given a picture- 
frame reason for existence. 

From her slippers (best Fifth Avenue stuff—no discount) to 
the crown of her Gainsborough, she was the high-water mark. 
Fashionable shops had had their chance at her, but the Creator 
Himself had His chance first and turned out perfection. From 
the view in the glass she turned to the view from the window— 
an unattainable-by-the-poor view. One had to come over a hun- 
dred miles in a motor to get it: black forests high-climbing into 
the evening light, steely lake embellished by rowboats, all fanned 
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by air impossible to can and bring down to Broadway and Sixth 
Avenue. The whole thing had made millionaires before her feel 
that they weren’t wasting money at Rigi; and it had the similitude 
of pleasing Mrs. Gastorbilt. 

She thereupon dropped upon the edge of the day-bed, to rock 
sunnily, gently triumphant on the crest of her wave! 

She was sure there weren’t many people who could stand for 
paying higher for one room and bath than eighteen per. She 
thought it was well over the top for price! Anyway, Rigi was 
sure thing the swellest ever. It had got her, all right, from the 
first time she had unfurled its ad’s and miniature views of suites 
de luxe in a popular illustrated. And the right kind came to Rigi, 
high-brows, smart set and the real people, big bugs of New York 
and Boston. Social aces, golfers, motorists, and débutantes at 
one time or another during their arbitrary season hit the Rigi! 

The man at the desk took her to be the notable figure of a 
society scandal, a thriller in the daily news columns. He thought 
she was Mrs. Jimmy Gastorbilt, victorious in her Reno divorce- 
suit. He concluded that an eighteen-dollar-a-day room was not 
good enough for her—up to her fortune or her aristocratic name. 
He phoned up, offering her a corner suite at forty-five a day. 
She received the shock of the proposition at the other end of 
the phone and gaspingly refused. The revelation of a still higher 
price dashed her enjoyment like a cold spray, and her eighteen- 
dollar-a-day room lost its luster. 

Mrs. Gastorbilt moodily measured her little dark open window 
until a healthy appetite forced her to think of the next move on 
the cards. She made noticeable entrance into the restaurant. The 
head waiter pigeonholed her for a “chicken” of the rarest type, 
and gave her a second-quality table, where she battled with the 
French bili-of-fare and did the best she could with her table 
manners, 

She was lonely. She was homesick. 

Homesick for what? What did this dream-painter know of 
that sacred symbol? She was homesick, not for the drab bedroom 








on which she had turned her key, but for the fulfillment of some 
heart vision, for some undefined inspiration into whose colors she 
had not yet dipped her gifted brush. 

She liked crab-meat, however, and iced coffee; and she was 
crazy about mousse 

As she went up to her room again, she saw that a dance was 
starting. The swells with whose photographs she was familiar 
in the newspapers were jazzing. To her excited imagination, the 
kings and queens of the social world were all up here! It was 
too good to be true! She was to see them in flesh and blood. 
For a week she was going tg look at the society act, feel it and 
do it, and eat it and sleep it. She must carry it through alone; 
she did not know a single girl in Randall’s to whom she could have 
confided her conceit and her disguise. Kitty O’Hara was an 
idealist, a romancer and an adventuress: one of those tempera- 
mental little bodies who, born to enjoy the best, are often given 
the worst for their portion. But now and then Fate flings the 
bonbons of life, the jewels of existence, into the laps of these 
dreamer children 

Mrs. Gastorbilt weakly gathered herself together to adjust 
values, and through her window from the mountain came an out- 
rageous gust of pine-scented air. Impartial, justly balancing the 
Rigi Inns and Aztec dwellings, divinely ready to fill all space with 
its cleanly sweetness, it blew the curtains of her room level, 
straight, aroused her fallen spirit. } 

“Gee! Wish I could breathe in enough of the air to last three 
The forty-dollar-a-bottle French rose in the Beauty Parlor 
aint got a thing on it.” 

The flick of the air gave her new courage. She hummed a bit 
of a tune, got out the goods and began to display them. Innocent 
Mrs. Gastorbilt dressed as she thought fitting, dressed to the 
best of her judgment, and swam downstairs into the penumbra 
which haloes the smart set. 


HERE wasn’t one of them feebly in the class with this beau- 

tiful dreamer! She didn’t know this, however, and felt like 

a pigmy in front of Niagara. She was afraid of the groups and 

the couples, and skirtled timidly on the edge of the crowd, but the 

orchestra lured her. Mrs. Gastorbilt discreetly slipped into a 
corner. 

From under her feathers, one white elbow resting on the chair 
in front of her, she toyed with her imitation-pearl chain and 
watched the jazz. It is safe to believe that no member of these 
exclusive groups had a spirit as daring as Mrs. Gastorbilt’s—all 
the power to paint on life’s drab surface the realized dream that 
this little manicure with a slap of her brush had transmitted for 
herself. All this—Rigi Inn, dazzle, music, swells whirling in the 
embraces permitted in the modern dances—she had conjured up 
for herself in her third floor back. And here she was part of it: 
some magic! 

Mrs. Gastorbilt was so unusually good-looking and at the 
same time so discreet and far away in her corner that she was 
conspicuous. Close to the rolling stand of soft drinks sat a big 
blond man. From the moment Mrs. Gastorbilt swung down the 
stairway and effaced herself into a conspicuous position, this man 
marked her for his own. He found her name in the register, 
believed her, as the clerk did, to be Mrs. Jimmy Gastorbilt, and 
wondered what the deuce Jimmy could find better in the way of 
a clothes-rack than this perfect woman’s form. He sat down 
by the lady and recklessly opened a conversation, hinting at 
former meetings in the circle of the set to which he took for 
granted she belonged. 

She had been spoken to by strange men before, and had been 
trained by experience to be on guard; but this ice was broken by 
a professional. He criticized the jazz dancers, criticized the music; 
and the exclusive Mrs. Gastorbilt gave him her ice-cold profile 
and listened apparently at ease to the orchestra. He was so 
eminently one of the high-brows—it wasn’t like putting a Broad- 
way bounder in his place. She felt she must handle it in society 
fashion. 

She answered in monosyllables. 

“She is a fool; that’s what is the matter,” the blond man 
decided, and tried again. 

“I saw you across the Opera House last winter at ‘Bohéme.’ ” 

“T guess that’s right,” Mrs. Gastorbilt vouchsafed, and languidly 
rose to her attractive height and with no futile leave-taking swept 
her serene, untarnished beauty away from the blond man’s con- 
templation. Herself, transparent as glass, rushy-reedy in slender- 
ness, she had penetrated him, sized him up according to her 
criterion. Beaten out by his intrusion, she sailed up to captivity 
in her first floor front. 
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“He may be a high-brow, but he’s got a cheap hair-cut, and to 
look at his nails you’d know he had a punk manicurist.” 
She knew nothing about real men. Willy Vanillas, good-for-a- 
- box-of-caramels, what to avoid and keep shy of—these she knew. 
She had not brightened Randall’s Beauty Parlor ten years without 
being able to label the animal who spelled his name with an M. 
In her painting she had not drawn in a single human figure. 


HE next day Mrs. Gastorbilt shied like a timid filly across 
the reading-room hoping to get out before anybody made 
note of her sports costume. 4 

In the doorway the blond man was waiting. 

“You and I ought to dine together tonight,” he whispered 
as if it were a real secret. “There’s going to be wonderful moon- 
light, and I’ve got my motor up here.” 

Mrs. Gastorbilt took to the woods. 

The effect of her was studied. In a sports dress, black and 
white low shoes, silk stockings and a sweater which if it had not 
been wool might have been eaten for raspberry ice or consumed 
for strawberry soda, she felt she had done the “sports” depart- 
ment of her adventure full justice. She had been crazy to see 
what a game of golf looked like. She wanted to visualize the 
real thing, stick up in the air, feet twisted all about and one of 
the swells hitting a little ball into space. But the blond man 
had gone down to the golf-links after she had used 
him up and thrown him away; so she cut out the 
links and took to the woods. 

They were waiting for Kitty O'Hara. Mrs. Gastor- 
bilt had been dropped with a bang at the entrance 
to Rigi Inn. It was Kitty O’Hara who went to the 
woods. They were the Green Woods. 

(“Oh, come away to the Greenwood Tree!’’) 

Balm of samarcand, from whence came that piny, 
ferny smell? 

You didn’t get into the 
woods so easily as that; 
you had to climb fast and 
hard and breathy up a 
step-ladderish path. The 
Rigi Inn backed itself 
up against the mountain 
and the woods; your 
part is to climb fast and 
get away from the pos- 
sibility of a Big Blond 
Horror taking to the 
woods as well. 

The nearest thing to 
woods she had ever seen 
was in the days of her 
skinny youth, when a 
Fresh Air Fund had 
carried her off and sent 
her out to grass. If her 
sports suit had been in 
action for a longer period, 
she would have climbed 
better. Twelve years of 
manicuring is not con- 
ducive to chest-development. She stopped running up hill after 
a bit and sat down on a fallen log, clutching the left side 
of her sweater and looking around wide-eyed on the wonders. 





HE Green Wood was Chinese to the denizen of West Four- 
teenth Street, but it smelled something great. Had she but 
known it, all the odors of Araby were let loose. A woodpecker 
was telling his story of supply and demand to a tree-trunk, and to 
Miss O’Hara his wat-wat was a perfectly new sound. She could 
almost have said “Come in,” to it. It had electric fans, and the 
ting-tang of the hammers on the girders of a big steel frame 
apartment going up opposite her boarding-house, beat a mile! 
Then there fell on the air a great big sound. 
Clump, clump! Miss O’Hara could see the woodcutter through 
a break in the tapestry effect. The trousers of an old khaki uni- 
form were all right for him in his occupation of woodcutter in 
the time of peace. His mother had faded out his blue flannel shirt 
in many washings; around his neck was knotted the traditional 
handkerchief; the sun shone blithely on a head to which Heaven 
had been generous—it had never inspired any hair-tonic specialists. 
With a sweeping stroke this Real Man was cutting down a chest- 
nut tree. He was also blond, but there was no horror about him. 


She clasped her hands around her knees. She was interested, 
She was a worker on hands and nails, and here was another 
breadwinner engaged in his perfectly good profession. 

She followed the operations, and finally the blond young man 
stopped hacking and waited with his hands on his hips until his 
chestnut tree should kiss the earth. She rose as well, sympa- 
thetically, and they stood together to see it fall, and after it had 
swayed, creaked, torn through other branches with its branches 
and fallen prone, they too looked at each other and smiled. Like 
two young animals they looked dumbly and interestedly into 
each other’s faces. 

“What time is it?” 

“Noon, by the sun.” 

He jogged her memory. 

“Say, you’ve got a watch on your wrist.” 

Kitty O’Hara blushed. She had indeed! 
hundred and fifty beans. 

“Used to wear one myself on my wrist in France, but it’s bust. 
Boarding down to the Rigi?” 


Miss O’Hara broke the silence. 


It had cost her one 


RS. GASTORBILT returned to her hostelry disfavoring it. 
Nevertheless she had a tip-top color and a step like a steel 
spring when she went into the Inn long after the luncheon-hour. 
But whatever appetite the green wood stimulated she satisfied 





They would have paid 
her good money to 
manikin their gowns. 


from a tray in her own room behind a locked door, for nothing 
on earth would she have faced the trailer—the blond man of 
motors and moonlight excursions! 

After her club sandwich and bottle of ginger ale, she threw 
her sports-clad figure upon the bed, and arms curled above her 
head took her siesta like a great lady. She dozed long, and sprang 
up to find the room dark. 

Outside hotel lights were fighting with the moonlight, but over 
the Rigi Inn and the green wood the moon shone so nobly that 
it won out over the lights and lit up the floor of Mrs. Gastor- 
bilt’s room. : 

As she sat up, she saw that a note had been pushed in under 
the door. She sprang up and put her foot on it. It was poison 
to her. It made her a prisoner there all night. 

From her window, to which she went in search of relief, she 
could see some things going on in the back courtyard of the 
hostelry. That morning hotel supplies had been driven in, and now 
under her window a wagon piled high with logs made a shadow in 
the bright road. Seated upon his logs a young man in a faded 
flannel shirt talked down condescendingly to some of the hotel 
people. High up he sat, like a giant, a forest giant who thought 
nothing of sending trees crashing earthward, who was big and 
blond without being a horror. 

She was up wiih the dawn like a milkmaid and out of doors. 
She might have met a few milk-bottles in the city at this hour, 
but here the cows were too frequent for her peace of mind. 
Green and ever greener, the woods invited her. She was a 
sensitive; she wouldn’t have gone there for a pair of drop earrings. 
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It blinked its green 
blinds at her, a 
story-book  illustra- \ 
tion of “Home.” % 


The hope of watching more wood- 
cutting had drawn her out like a magnet. 
But she walked directly away from the 
place she imagined him to be! To 
escape a cow she climbed a fence and 
started to cross a daisy field—and there 
was the pleasant farmer of many trades, following 
a little tractor the bluey smoke of which floated 
in the air. He was laying level the wheat. In 
faded flannel shirt and cast-off uniform, full of 
youth and vigor, he seemed to shine brighter than 


the sunlight in the cool of the morning. (The Dream-Painter ; 


snatched up her brush and with a masterly stroke painted him into 
the foreground of her canvas.) 

, Could she pick wild flowers? She was just crazy to pick wild 
owers. 

Sure! They weren’t his, anyway. These here fields belonged 
to the Rigi Inn. He was cutting for the Rigi Inn people. 

He stopped his tractor and came over toward her, hands in 
pockets, smiling. That morning Miss O’Hara didn’t pick enough 
daisies to make a chain for a five-year-old child. The farmer 
and Kitty O’Hara sat in the lap of the meadows until noon. 

Kitty O’Hara never got back into the Rigi picture. Between 
the summer meadow and the hotel that very day she decided 
that she hated the place and wouldn’t sleep another night in it, no 
matter what! With her head full of summer and sunlight, 
meadow drone and fragrance of mown grass, accompanying her 
like music, she trailed up to the desk and asked the clerk for her 
bill. She saved herself a horrible shock by speaking first. The 
clerk had decided that she was a fake and was going to ask her 
to give up her room. But she forestalled him: 
























































“Send my bill up to Number Fifty, right now.” 
She packed her bags with feverish ardor, she didn’t know for 
where. She was going out to make sketches, to continue her life 
studies. 

The All-knowing at the desk watched her go in her thoroughly 
pretty summer dress, a little study in pink and white. 

Where out of the social swim was Mrs. Gastorbilt going through 
that open door? 


T blinked its green blinds at her, its white shingles shimmering 

like moonlight among the lilac-bushes. 

Up the road a mile, back of the dusty road a bit, Kitty saw a 
story-book illustration of “Home,” a two-floored, white-shingled, 
green-shuttered cottage. There were chickens, of course, a gray 
cat sunning herself—honeysuckle and roses hugging and kissing 
over the door. 

In the window a woman with a dear face bent over a sewing- 
machine. 

Kitty had picked her way lack-luster, watching for something 
that had looked like a little cloud of azure smoke over a wheat- 
field, but nothing made it worth her while to sit down on a log 
or by the roadside for the dusty miles’ length. She had never 
painted anything yet like this little white house with its swinging 
sign: SUMMER BOARDERS. 

Yes, there was just one room up-attic—summer steadies had 
the whole farmhouse for the season. 

One room up-attic—chickens picking up the corn, cat rubbing 
against her skirts—all this and food for seventeen a week. From 
eighteen a day to seventeen a week was a big slump in the 
market. 

“For how long would you want the room?” 

The sewing-machine had stopped stitching blue shirts. There 
were wrinkles too deep in the dear face for skin-foods and beauty- 
parlors. Kitty O’Hara’s professional interest stirred her. (“She’s 
never had a facial in her life, sure thing!”’) 


Here Kitty displayed her genius. Her brush-work was splendid. 
She painted out everything on her canvas (but the central figure 
of the farmer boy) and painted in the moonlight house and the 
lilacs. 

Miss O’Hara’s vacation was due to be over in three days. She 
was a great artist. 

“All summer, maybe; maybe just over the Fourth. I'll go 
right down to the Rigi and settle and send my baggage.” 


ix “For how long would she want the room?” 
Fo 


BOVE the turn a little way from 

the unpopular Rigi Inn she saw 
the summer boy leaning on the fence 
twisting a piece of grass between his 
lips. His head was bare; his hands 
were linked together on the top bar. 
He was hoping she would pass by just 


“Say goin’ for a walk?” 

“Just up the road.” 

“Well, I’d as soon go along a piece of the way with you. Have 
to go up to the village anyhow for more gas.” 

The “piece” took them around a couple of miles and then 
around a couple of miles more..... Lingering sweetness long 
drawn out! The two strangers became intimates, in reality 
traveling the road that runs around the world! 
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This time it began at a fence rail, dwindled to a hilly green- 
wood path, went on climbing up to the “View,” and here, sitting 
down side by side, they cut the road off and resumed it again with 
lagging steps. Indeed the limit to the road was only brutally set 
for them by the prison-like granite pillars of the entrance to the 
hotel. The disillusioned Mrs. Gastorbilt apostrophized it as: 


“That punk old Rigi!” 
From him there was a brusque, hard handshake. 
“Say. It was fine!” 


WO hours later, sitting in the big rocker at the end of the 

porch, he whittled a stick, the honeysuckle back of him like 
an arbor. The woman with the dear face fed the chickens; out 
to Kitty O’Hara as she sat there, came the odor of a country 
house warmed by human life and sunned down upon by hot 
summer suns; already, to her, kitchen, living-room and washroom 
spelled home; Kitty O’Hara would remember to the very end 
of her life that first evening of her arrival, and finding out that 
this was his mother and his home. 

Before her the kitchen garden released the smell of onions, 
and she didn’t mind it: there, over the homely smell, came the 
perfume of sweet allysum, cinnamon pinks and mignonette. 

(The Dream-Painter put away her paints and her brushes and 
stopped painting. Her picture was finished.) 

There was no register to sign 
here. She gave her name to his 
mother with a sense of joy. “Miss 
O'Hara, Kitty, 574 West Four- 
teenth Street, New York.” Over 
the pink shoulder of her pretty 
dress she talked to him as he sat 
whittling, head bent down, heart 
beating fast, while Dear Face stood 
close by pulling out the basting- 
threads from his new shirts. 

I’m New York, all 
right! Been working there ever 
since I was a kid. Manicure and 
facial at Randall’s Beauty Parlors. 
Got it easy enough.” 

She giggled to him: “Say, I 
bet you fifty cents you never had 
a manicure. Aint that right?” 

Of course he fell for this, and 
Kitty O’Hara manicured to the 
music of dish-washing, to the 
drone of the locusts. She pol- 
ished his rough nails in the 
lingering brightness of the long 
twilight under honeysuckle and 
rose. His brown hands, marked 
by farm work, lay humbly on 
her knee. She trembled as 
she touched them. He trem- 
bled as she touched them. 

She had brought her own 
manicuring set in a classy little 
handbag on her second journey 
to the farmhouse from 
the Inn. Their two heads bent 
and nearly touched. His was 
yellow like the summer corn. 
She yearned over him; she 
yearned to him as he admired 
her skill and his fingertips and 
then looked into her eyes. 

Little finger, middle finger, broad thumb-nail beautified under 
her seience—the twenty-five dollar a week touch of Miss O’Hara. 

“Gosh, I’m sure some swell guy! Say, Maw, you could see 
your face!” Miss O’Hara was proud of her profession. She 
stood between them. 

“Honest, I never done nails nicer quality than yours! Half- 
moons on every one of them, natural. Honest, there aint a thing 
to do to the cuticle but pink it back! Honest!” The woman 
with the dear face scrutinized, half approving. She looked from 
one to the other. Miss O’Hara would “do hers for her some day, 
sure thing!” .... 

Kitty watched him down the road bound on country errands. 
Now at last she could be attentive to the insect-chorus drone, 
hum, burr. Why didn’t they send her luggage from the 
Rigi? 


The woman with the dear 

face fed the chickens 

Kitty would remember to 

the end of her life that 
first evening. 


She felt “sort of slimpy” and tired and not tired, a sort of 
happy, let-go feeling. 

Shimmering specks of fire starred the garden through. Bridal 
wreath and low white and red rambler rpses were jeweled by the 
darkling, flashing flies of fire. Here and there these summer 
insects adjusted their jewels through the filmy bridal wreath. 
The woman with the dear face had told Kitty O’Hara, to whom 
country flowers were mysterious, the name of this fragile massy 
blossom. . 

After half an hour she and “Mother” watched the transportation 
of her classy grips, hat-box and smart trunks from the hotel’s 
luggage-wagon to the attic room. And when she had settled up 
with the men and turned to look confidingly with this new sense 
of home into the dear face, she saw that it had curiously altered: 
set and coldly his mother looked at her, bidding her a curt good 


It was too ghostly quiet. Gee, she couldn't sleep. Gee, didn't 
she miss the elevated more up here than she had down to the 
Rigi? Graveyards hadn’t anything on this quiet. Jumping Moses, 
there, that was an owl, sure thing! Folks said owls screeched just 
like human beings—gee, could anybody stay awake all night long! 
Hadn’t she done more tramping today than she ever did in a 
month in little old New York? Tired? She was tired, all right! 
They had it doped out that if you put your hands above your 

head and lay straight, crossing your feet and counting 
sheep, you'd hit the sleep trail. 

So, as she lay weakly, according to superstitious 
tradition, she heard the farmer-boy come to his room. 
Immodest, shameless, twin-attic rooms, separated by 
a thin partition through which a candle’s light filtered 

—his and hers were side by side. 

Kitty O’Hara listened breathless to 
a man’s undressing, boots softly 
dropped, shedding of work-day 
clothes. She gave up trying to catch 
the moths of sleep. Her bed was 
close to the wall—now his candle 
was out; and alongside of her, parted 
from her by a flimsy partition, the 
farmer lad laid himself down. 

Restless, you bet! Turning, toss- 
ing, tossing, turning, calling on just 
and righteous sleep with a claim on 
it after twelve hours out-of-door life 
and labor. 

She didn’t dare move any more, 
she was warmly, tremblingly con- 
sious of him. She couldn’t escape. 
He seemed painted on her very flesh 
as though tattooed there by savage 
art. Their Day flamed and burned 


before her eyes. She sat beside him in the warm lap of the 
meadows, and he was telling her country things new and attractive. 
She walked alongside him down the road—she held his hand 
again, making his nails disclose the half-moon. Gee, talk about 
blue eyes! What would he do if she leaned over and kissed his 
neck near the little fine golden hairs? 

Kitty O’Hara got up blindly like a somnambulist, caught up a 
Jap kimono, and swathed in it, summoned by the Irresistible, mag- 
netized by First Passion, she followed the melody, became part of 
the music of a real nocturne. Turning the door-handle, she felt 
the resistance of a living thing, pushed against it and—saw the 
boy standing there barefooted. Light streamed from the twin 
doors ajar, and they stared wide-eyed at each other, no longer 
like babes in the wood. 

By her wrists he pulled her back into her room and hungrily 
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searched her face. “Say, you know 
you aint what you told Mother.” 

“Sure I am what I said!” 

“You lie.” 

Chin lifted, honest and straight 
as the line was straight from her 
bare feet to her short dark hair, 
she impressed him with her reality 
and sincerity. He forgot his 
mother’s voice. 

“But them swell grips? Mother 
thinks—Mother says that this here 
Rigi Inn is a—” He couldn’t repeat 
to this clear-eyed girl his mother’s 
words. Back of her the swell suit- 
case and dressing-bag were hall-marks of the kind of girl his 
mother had said she was. 

“Leggo my hands—you hurt.” 

Paler he was than the bridal wreath under the moon. He 
dropped one hand, sighing; and she drew her kimono closer across 
ner breast. 

“Mother says poor girls don’t go to swell hotels with a crowd 
of luggage on their vacations.” 

She must quench that fear in his eyes. 

“Sure thing, I’m a manicurist! Anyone can ask; anyone can 
write—Randall’s Beauty Parlors, 724 West Four- 
teenth Street; and nobody’s got a thing on me any- 
where that’s not straight.” 

She shook out a little soft laugh as though she 
hoped laughter would reassure. 

“Look here. I aint a thing but a common work- 
ing-girl!” 

Throwing these credentials triumphantly down, her 








“Let ’er Buck!” 
‘THAT's the cry that will 


rise to the blue vault 
of the heavens that dome the 
great western country when 
the great rodeos begin opera- 
tions from El Paso to Pen- 
dleton, Oregon. Know what 
a rodeo is? It is a conclave 
of cowboys — real cowboys. 
They’re held pretty well all 
over the West nowadays. It 
is not of the cowboys, how- 
ever, that a splendidly illus- 
trated article in the next 
issue will be concerned, but 
with the cowgirls—real ranch 
girls—who nowadays, quite 
in the spirit of modern young 
womanhood everywhere, are 
winning most of the prizes 
for the sensational stunts that 
the rodeos comprise. Read 


the article in the next issue. 
You'll imagine yourself one 
of the applauding crowd on 
the field. 






































breath hanging like crystals on a rose leaf, she breathed in a 
voice to charm the greenwood birds: 

“I’m as right as vour mother is, honest to God. I was only 
trying to have a little swell fun. I seen the ad’s of the Rigi and 
read about the millionaires coming up here for week-ends, and I 
wanted to try it out for once.” 

Not unders‘anding in the least, but drinking her in, he believed 
everything she said. 

“When I seen you and your house and your darling mother, I 
wanted to can swell stuff forever. Believe me, the Rigi Inn hasn’t 
got a thing on this, not a thing.” 

The little Dream-Painter had never painted anything as madden- 
ing as she was herself. Snatching for a voice with which to 
answer her, he cried: 

“Oh, I don’t care anyhow, but I just had to find out.” He 
kissed her, hung on her lips, drinking the honey, then threw her 
from him and rushed out. 

She stood there like a night moth, her breath scarcely moving 
a fold of her gown..... 

He was back in trousers and shirt, still barefooted, his boots 
under his arm. 

“Say, I’m going out to climb a mountain! 
me—don’t you let me tech you again!” 

Clinching his hands like a boy before forbidden sweets, he 
forced his demand past his quivering lips. 

“Will you marry me tomorrow, tomorrow morn- 
ing? Say—you’ve got to.” 

She clung to the lid of her up-to-date trunk as if 
to a life-preserver by means of which she might 
come at last to a real shore, something in them 
both higher than passion holding them chastely apart 
until the kind dawn. ; 

“Oh, boy, you bet I will—you bet I'll marry you!” 


Don’t you come near 








Offending Women 
O# yes, there are such, 


and we know more 
about them and about the 
care of them today than ever 
before. Whatever makes a 
woman a criminal? Are the 
impulses to crime the same 
as in the case of men? What 
about her reform? Does the 
one time woman offender 
ever reform? What is most 
likely. to bring about that 
reform? Had the war a 
part in increasing the ranks? 
On the other hand did the 
war reform women who had 
been offenders? Weare, after 
all, our sisters’ keepers. Just 
what are law—and science— 
accomplishing to make that 
keeping what it should be? 
Suggestive, isn’t it? But no 
more so than the article on 
the woman offender that will 
appear from an authoritative 
pen in the next issue. 






















A Woman 
Bank Officer 


The story of the young woman 
who is an officer of the world’s 
greatest trust company. 


By MARY 


MORGAN 


E agreeable. Know all that you can learn about the thing 
you are selling. Be dependable. 

So Miss Clara F. Porter, honored among women, formulates 
principles of success for the woman banker. True, Miss Porter 
makes clear as crystal the fact that there are divers kinds of 
banking business. There is foreign exchange, a vitally important 
part of the business, with the wide world for its field of opera- 
tions. There is the credit-department. There is the bond-depart- 
ment. That especially interests Miss Porter, for it was as a 
bond-saleswoman that she demonstrated her ability to be a 
banker; and it was this demonstration which earned for her the 
dignity of being assistant secretary of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

Since the young woman recently and signally honored has 
standarized the type, let me tell you how unbanker-like she is. 
She is slender and dark, with a face that mirrors—or seems to— 
every emotion. Her eyes are laughing ones, darkly brown. She 
smiles a great deal and means it. She dresses soberly in dark, 
well-made, one-piece gowns, with enough lace about the throat to 
throw her small dark head and sparkling face and glowing natural 
color into relief. 

“You are of Smith College,” I prompted. “Do you believe 
the college girl is especially adapted to business life? We usually 
dissociate the calm life of the college and stwedious habits from 
the bustle and hurly-burly of business.” 

“Still, it helps,” Miss Porter insisted. “College training teaches 
us how to find the thing we don’t know. But it could do more, 
and should. A college girl came to see me and said: ‘I want to 
do something and don’t know what it is.) Do you know?’ Yet 
ancther girl came and sat here and I said: ‘You have ninety-nine 
per cent advantage over most persons. You know what you want.’ 

“That is what colleges should do. They should establish a 
connection with some organization which would aid girls to find 
out what they would like to do. I believe that the thing we want 
most to do is the thing we should do. Occasionally there is a glar- 
ing and amusing exception—as, for example, a New England 
spinster who wants to dance in vaudeville. But one rarely fails 
in the work into which one puts her whole heart. If the colleges 
and other schools would perform the function of educational 
guidance, they would end seventy-five per cent of waste human 
effort. That is not a high estimate of the waste in finding the 
right channel for our activities. After four years of cloistered 
life, I wasted a long time finding mine.” 

Yet Miss Porter will not admit that she was a born saleswoman 
of bonds. She declares bond-saleswomen are not born but made. 
She relates the incident by which she was “made.” It followed 
the period while she was a teacher at Montclair and heard what 
she terms the “call of the dinner-pail.” She wrote letters to heads 
of various large business houses in New York. She tried to 
measure her ability and adapt it to the special need of each of the 
firms addressed. An officer of the New York Edison Company 
replied, inviting her to call. 

“T sent for you,” he said, “because you wrote the best sales- 
letter for your services I ever read.” 

‘ T interrupted to ask what she would regard as a good sa!es-'etter 
of services. 

“A letter that is brief, yet states the writer’s special adaptability 
to the needs of the organization,” was her answer. “It should 
inspire curiosity to see the writer. When a person has inspired a 
desire to see her an important point has been gained.” 

Hers won her the post of editor of a magazine published in the 
interests of several public service corporations. Its title was Con- 
cerning Municipal Ownership. 
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Miss Clara F. Porter 


Now come we to the incident that “made” her a saleswoman. 
An officer of the company called upon her in his rounds of super- 
vision. 

“You get out a good magazine,” he said. “You publish what 
everyone wants to read, and you create an appetite for reading it. 
But I don’t believe you could sell anything.” 

Whereat the editor asked her critic to excuse her, took up the 
telephone and made a sale on the spot of five hundred magazines. 

She maintains that that man won and deserves her lifelong 
gratitude. He stirred in her her latent possibilities. Says she, 
“He was my friend for he put me on my mettle.” 

She opened a checking account with the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany. An officer of the company knew her magazine. He said 
to her: “Come to us and write sales-letters for bonds. I have 
confidence that you can lift them out of technicalities and make 
people read them.” 

She accepted the invitation. After a short while she said: “Let 
me sell bonds face to face. I should like to help develop our new 
bond business.” There was immediate response. Apparently people 
liked to be called on by Miss Porter. 

I dared to ask the trim, earnest young business woman how 
she differentiates between the “confidence” man who had some- 
thing to sell and the sincere salesman. 

“The unscrupulous sales-person considers only the immediate 
sale,” was her dictum. “The genuine one builds for the future. 
He cares less about an immediate sale than to secure a friend and 
customer for the years to come. Time is the test.” 

R-r-r-ng! A peremptory telephone-call. She lifted the tele- 
phone and made soft answer. 

“Yes. He has seven hundred thousand dollars’ worth of securi- 
ties that he wants to convert into ready money. Yes, he is ready 
to make the sale. I called on him today. He comes to his office 
very early. I saw him at eight-thirty.” 

She placed the receiver on its hook. “I am not always popular 
in my office life,” she said. “Don’t characterize me as an especially 
amiable person. I can be stern. Last evening I was. It was 
very important that a letter be sent confirming a sale. I found 
it hadn’t been sent. I said things. It is intolerable to me that 
a word given to a customer is not kept. This telephone-call was 
an echo of last evening’s incident. This morning at half-past eight 
I called on the customer and told him he would not receive the 
promised letter this morning, but I wished to reaffirm the transac- 
tion in person.” 

Another telephone. The newly appointed assistant secretary 
of the Guaranty Trust Company talked of ninety-five thousand 
dollars worth of securities more calmly than you or I would talk 
of a bargain we made at a hat-sale. 
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and Her Child 
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HAD led the guest into baby’s room. We stood over his 

cariole as he slept the sleep of the just. Since she was the 
young mother of a boy one month younger than ours, we had 
common grounds for enthusiasm. I spoke of his weight, of his 
tricks, and of the pleasure I took in giving him his bath and tuck- 
ing him away every night. 

“One would think you were the nurse,” she said, in good humor. 

“Of course I am. Why shouldn't I be,” I said as we tiptoed 
our way back into the living-room; and forthwith I launched into 
a defense of fathers. Then, however, I revealed the fact that we 
have taken our little one to a baby-school where we deposit him 
during the day. 

“But don’t you miss him?” she queried, with something of 
admonition in her voice. 

“Of course we do, but one has to work. How many mothers 
do you know who give more than a fraction of their time to their 
babies?” The retort amazed her. Fortunately, her husband sug- 
gested that we young parents weren't the only ones in the.room, 
and that the others might not be so keen about parental affairs. 
As I continued to think of these women who take upon themselves 
the engulfing drudgery of housework and of their babies, I could 
not restrain my conscious pride in my wife’s freedom, her career, 
her companionship and her motherhood—and in the little fellow 
fortunate enough to have every moment of his day a moment of 
enlightenment through uninhibited self-direction, under the care 
of a woman who has given her life to that task, and to that alone. 

For motherhood is a career as separate and apart from house- 
keeping as is wifehood. There is nothing in common between them. 
One cannot be attended to in conjunction with the other, any 
more than one could be errand-boy and boss at the same time. 
Motherhood should be as free as fatherhood, which is not syn- 
onymous with any particular kind of outside labor—ditch-digging 
or street-cleaning, for instance. Women have combined these 
several occupations simply because economic conditions and the 
organization of society have compelled them to, just as the small 
shopkeeper is his own buyer and seller until he has grown rich 
enough to employ assistants, or just as the production and dis- 
tribution of human necessaries have passed from the primitive, 
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individual methods to those of the factory and of codperative 
enterprise. If a man can be a manufacturer, trader or writer and 
a good father at the same time, why can’t a woman? And if 
Bobbie and Winifred don’t suffer because the stern hand and face 
of Father are not present every moment of the day, why should 
they suffer if Mother is away doing something useful for a 
definite wage and regular hours. 

The cant which takes the professor’s wife away from complete 
attention to her home in order to assume social obligations to 
her husband’s students, is identical with the cant that throws upon 
the woman a round of ceaseless little duties in the execution of 
which, if she is to maintain her reputation as a good housewife, 
she must sacrifice her children. The woman with a job has to 
give only eight hours of her day to it. There isn’t a housewife 
in the world who wouldn't bless her calling if it required only ten 
or twelve. And after a day’s disturbing duties, the exhausted 
mother, if she is not actually irritable and unsympathetic, cannot 
start afresh upon the career of “mothering” her children. 

What is worse, the run of the day’s work has had no stimulating 
effect on her own mind. She has nothing she can say either to 
her husband or her children which she has not said over and over 
again. She has had no varied tasks. If she cannot meet her 
husband’s interests, how much less is she able to stimulate her 
children? She may be genial, cordial, devoted and all that, but 
none of these qualities can ever take the place of that spontaneity 
and creativeness which comes from larger contacts. 


N the other hand, the vast majority of women are worn down 

mentally, physically and nervously. They are frequently ail- 
ing, a condition, as physicians will attest, due directly to house- 
keeping. How, by all that is pedagogical, can we expect a human 
being in that condition to be a good influence on children? What 
would we say of a captain of industry who, instead of secluding 
himself in a separate office where he could direct his industry, 
settled himself in the midst of his office-boys’ quarters and tried 
to attend to every detail himself? Or of the college professor who 
tried to educate by washing windows and sweeping the floors of 
the university, and sewing on buttons for students and cooking 
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their meals? Which would be neglected first, the education or the 
buildings? 


But mothers are not expected to be educators, it will be 
maintained. True, but what virtue is there in motherhood if 


its requirements are simply materialistic. Motherhood, exalted 
as it has been, has seldom been other than materialistic and 
never will be anything else, so long as the mother is expected to 
stay at home and attend to the purely physical wants of her family. 
No woman, confined to the house, has ever been able to be a real 
mother. Motherhood is an emotional function and should be the 
avenue through which the most important principles of life are 
communicated. i 


HAT is motherhood from the child’s point of view? The 

child’s notion of Mother is that she is a purveyor of food 
and the evil genius of his freedom. She is constantly curbing 
him out of consideration for the material side of the home, and 
complains because he doesn’t like to stay there. What is there to 
keep her boy at home? Would Mother think of laying aside her 
ironing or scrubbing to interest herself in him? She has never had 
time to interest herself in her own development. From the 
teacher’s point of view and that of the child, it is perhaps best 
that she can’t. 

No amount of public education will ever be effective until train- 
ing for motherhood, the simplification of home life and the enlarge- 
ment of woman’s sphere are attended to first. The old adage that 
the education of a great man should begin before he is born is one 
which reflects considerable light on the question of the woman 
with a career; for it is through the mother’s living, active interest 
in the world that education can best be transmitted. For her to 
sit and read lofty tomes and cogitate on the biographies of great 
men is a passive process which can only result in an anemic baby. 
A healthy, happy state of mind in the mother, and 
free from the brooding handicaps of home confine- 
ment, is the best beginning any baby can have. The 
woman who has to keep a job that is congenial has 
the best prospect of an easy and safe delivery, ac- 
cording to progressive doctors. 

With such prenatal influences to start both woman 
and child on the right road to motherhood, should 
a woman divide her interests after 
the coming of the little one? 
Wouldn’t he suffer from lack of at- 
tention and affection? As the father 
of a child whose mother has work 
far from the requirements of home, 
I cannot see that it has made any 
material difference in the case of the 
child. 

As was the case with the organiza- 
tion of our home, we found every 
obstacle imaginable in the way of 
carrying on our work and having the 
baby taken care of properly. We 





a dozen kiddies of from one year to four. She was eager to gain 
baby knowledge, much more than any nurse ever is. If one of 
the little tots did that which she thought he should not do, he was 
not wrenched away from his interest, but was slowly and withoyt 
knowing it attracted to another. There were no untouchable 
objects about the place. If baby insisted upon doing something 
she followed his reasoning with him till she found the end he 
was after. Considering that one cannot make a baby do anything 
he has no“interest in, this was a simple process of educating 
no child can afford to miss. This young woman gave the whole 
day to these little fellows; she had no conflicting interests, was 
never harassed by a million other duties. She was a mother by 
instinct, training and volition, not by accident or against her own 
wishes, as is frequently the case. 

At that little school we left our infant for from six to eight 
hours a day. My wife and I vied with each other as to which 
of us should have the pleasure of calling for him on our way 
home from work. We vied, indeed, for the alternative was usually 
the purchasing of something for dinner, and who would prefer 
carrying a porterhouse steak to this living little object of our love, 

This is possible only where a woman has a job. Otherwise 
there is in most cases not enough money to pay for such school 
service, or there isn’t the justification for any woman’s not taking 
care of her baby herself. The result is that as a father I have 
shared in every task the little one imposes. There hasn’t been a 
single thing he needed—except when he nursed from his natural 
bottle—that I haven't done for him just as regularly and 
efficiently as his mother. I change him as often as he needs to be 
changed; I give him a bath every afternoon at five-thirty; I play 
with him, taking him round the room to touch the things he 
reaches for but finds beyond his grasp; I prepare his bottles for 
him and wash his little clothes at times—all in equal proportion 

with his mother. And I don’t pull down the blinds when 
doing it, either. 

Like many men these days, my training in fatherhood is 
not limited to one little being. I have run a school for 
small boys of from six to fourteen, I have even worked with 
so-called “incorrigible” boys, and many was the time I felt 

embittered at the 
old-fashioned no- 
tions of parent- 
hood when I saw 
the dwarfed and 
thwarted little 
fellows such 
methods turned 
out upon an over- 
crowded world. 
And I have been 
determined that I 
should never be 
that kind of 
parent. For just 
as the hand that 








did not hire a girl to act as pro- 


rocked the cradle 





fessional baby-carriage-pusher. We 
were living on a street fronting the 
river and the park and had ample 
opportunity of watching these “pro- 
fessionals.” As long as the babies 
sleep, the maids are content. 

They have plenty of time 

to gossip. What does it 

matter that the sun blazes 

into the baby’s face! But 

every other baby that is 

awake spends half its time 

crying. The nurse never 

takes any intelligent interest 

in her charges. She has doubtless never heard the word 
psychology; nor has it ever dawned upon her dull mind that baby 
has a mind too. How can mothers whose duty it is to mother 
or oe stay at home possibly turn their babies over to such make- 
shiits+: 

We decided that the only way for us was to share equally the 
little burden we had voluntarily taken upon ourselves. During 
the hours we both had to be away from home, we placed him in 
a little baby-school round the corner. There he was not only kept 
out of doors in a little bed, but the young woman principal 
thoroughly understood the simple needs and the little dangers 
which are the good and evil of babydom. She took only half 


























was said to rule 























the world, so the 
hand that whacked 
the child—though 
it always hurt the 
whacker more 
than the whackee 
—ruined it. The 
vast majority of 
us suffer all 
through life from 
parent influences 
administered inno- 
cently enough in 
intent, to be sure, 
but none the less 
harmful in ‘result. 
The poor mother, 
harrowed and worn from trying to manage her young without 
any system or knowledge of child behavior, usually pours her 
tribulations into the ears of Father, who is generally ripe for 
police duties at night. And so Johnny is “set” between the hot 
water of mother’s sentiment and the cold douches of father’s 
“firmness,” and his “will” is finally broken. He is ready for the 
harness and saddle. 

Yet in a vague sort of way men have always been anxious for 





We decided that the only way for us 
was to share equally the little burden 
we had taken upon ourselves. 
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the welfare of their children. They 
have sympathized with the little father- 
less boy. “He needs a strong arm,” is 
the formula. That “strong arm” mother 
js always ready to use as a threat. 
There was the case of the Irishwoman 





But we will never get away from that 
situation until other occupations than 
those essentially domestic are open to 
women without discrimination. 

For children one of the first advan- 
tages of having their mothers run any 
= kind of a job outside the home will be 








whose husband was the meekest and most 
afiectionate of fathers. He never threat- 


in that the present division 





ened his boy himself, but during the 
livelong day the mother would cry: “You 
just wait till Father comes home! Then 
you'll get it.” All that Pat got was 
usually some toy which Father bought out 
of his own personal allowance of three 
dollars a week. But still, to Pat, his 
Father’s return was a veritable night- 
mare. 

Yet during the two years that a friend 
of mine and I conducted that school for 
little fellows, rough treatment was abso- 
lutely taboo. We had one experience 
which proved to us its futility. 
Leicester was a fabulous little 
fibber. Nothing would deter him 





of responsibilities towards 
children will cease, and 
both sexes will exert a2 
more balanced influence 
on the home and on edu- 
cation. I have noticed 
this particularly in homes 
where both father and 
mother have always been 
workers. There is, for 
example the woman who 
has been dean at a well- 
known university, and 
who is today connected 
with an organization that 
requires her being all over 
the country. Everybody 





from lying. Though he loved his 
little nine-year-old brother, he one 
day lied about him, involv- 
ing him in trouble. I ad- 
monished Leicester, and then 
discussed the possibility of a 
corrective with my colleague. 
Prince thought he would talk 


anticipated grievous re- 
sults for her children. 
The contrary actually 
happened. Between 
mother and daughter and 
son there is a cordiality 
that comes only from re- 
spect, admiration and in- 





it over with Leicester, and 





invited him out behind the 





dependence. The girl has 
her own allowance. While 





hill. There, after much de- 
bate, Leicester, who was ten, 
decided that the best thing 
for him would be a spanking. 
Now, here was a quan- 
dary. No boy at Boy- 
land had ever been 
spanked. The humilia- 
tion would be all the 
harder. But since 
Leicester himself de- 
termined upon it—well, 
he reversed himself for 
punishment. When he 
had what he thought 
was enough, he pleaded for mercy, and had it granted. One con- 
dition he had made, that the other boys were not to be told. 
That afternoon I saw Leicester upon the veranda, telling the 
whole story to the others and pointing to the place on his anatomy 
where the tragedy occurred. He was the first and the last to be 
so punished at Boyland. 

Thus for two years we toiled to be fathers to these little fellows, 
fathers and brothers at the same time. We succeeded. We were 
not unique in this. Some men, like some women, take to children 
by instinct. They should and nowadays do specialize in the care 
of children, for which they are by nature fitted. Some experience 
in “big brothering” young boys is now a recognized part of a young 
man’s education. They often become leaders in boys’ camps, 
Y. M. C. A.’s, George Junior Republics, and in the Big Brother 
Movement. When they are fathers, they take an interest in every 
detail of their own children—like the proprietor of a big book- 
store in one of our big University towns who told me what he did 
to bring up his children. In fact, most of the men I know, have 
more of the ordinary father’s pride in their children than most 
fathers admit in public. 

The notion that Father’s place in the scheme of things domestic 
is that of executioner is as evil as that every woman’s place is in 
the home. Because of this conception of parenthood, most boys 
are brought up to regard these cares as purely the function of 
their womenfolks. As in the case of the nervous, overworked 
housewife, pedagogues would most likely agree that that is best, 
from the point of view of the child. But from the point of view 
of fatherhood, and its invaluable bearing on the character and 
growth of both boys and girls, this shirking is well-nigh disastrous. 
In the British colonies, where women have not as yet monopolized 
the teaching profession, the relation of boys with women teachers 
in America is regarded with disfavor and our boys as mollycoddles. 


Motherhood is a career as separate and 
apart from housekeeping as is wifehood. 





‘we were visiting with 
them recently, she came 
to her mother, asking for 
an advance. The genial 
tilt between them was de- 
lightful, full as it was of 
dignity, humor and mutual 
respect. When we went 
to the table, the little 
girl directed the maid in 
all the details with an 
interest and initiative that 
comes only from having 
been thrown upon her 

own resources in the absence of the mother. 

Between the mother and her son there was much more real 
companionship than usual, largely, it seems to me, because her 
interests were of such a nature as to command his respect. How 
could he assume the attitude, “Oh, what do you know about such 
things, Mother,” when professors and business men everywhere 
paid her opinions the respect due them? And she, on her part, 
had a better understanding of boy psychology because she not only 
handled the students, but the professors and business men—in 
a professional and business manner. 








OTHING is more contrary to my experience than that 

mothers with jobs make bad mothers and have bad children. 
There are the two women, for instance, who have two daughters 
each and one boy and who have had an apartment together and 
held jobs at the same firm. They are widows. Their girls are 
about fourteen and sixteen, while the boy is eight. In spite of the 
fact that their mothers are away most of the day, the behavior 
and character of these children is excellent. There is an absence 
of the usual bullying attitudes towards them from their mothers 
that permits self-respect and self-reliance. The girls know that 
their mothers trust them, and they trust their mothers. Talking to 
one of these mothers the other evening, I asked her what effect 
she thought her having a job has had upon her children. “It has 
made them do things for themselves they would otherwise have ex- 
pected me to do for them. Since I am away all day, they simply 
have to do them themselves or go without. It tends to bring out 
certain talents latent in them, which would otherwise be side- 
tracked. My little girl enjoys cooking and making desserts, and 
I give her every opportunity. She is becoming quite an expert, 
experimenting and discovering for herself things I am sure I never 
could have taught her.” 
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None of the newfangled notions of the rich about teaching their 
children to be useful by making them do the housework once a 
week, as was the regime of a multi-millionaire family I knew in 
California, can ever take the place of this wholesome, moderate 
necessity, which comes only in this way— a necessity which, in 
cases where there is no father, is certainly most desirable; for a 
woman, active in the world, can in part at least supply the place 
of a father in the life of boy and girl. But even where there is 
a father, the mother who turns to her babies as to recreation is 
better fitted to assist them than is the woman whose housework 
takes every hour of her day. 

The question does not hinge on what added contribution the 
woman can make out of her earnings to the family budget; no 
man would accept that condition. He would argue rightly that 
the woman’s work in the home contributes amply toward its 
upkeep. But it does mean a higher standard of living, financially, 
intellectually, socially. For I repeat, the woman with a job will 
not only contribute a greater amount of experience, but she will 
make it necessary for the father to enter more carefully into the 
partnership which is known as parenthood. 

Fathers are beginning to realize that they have been cheated of 
their proper amount of association with their children. Had the 
mothers been free to be real substitutes, the situation would not 
have been so bad. But with the mother ostensibly at home for 
the sake of the children, yet too immersed in small tasks to 
give more than the most casual attention to the little ones, the 
division of parental devotion has been doubly undesirable. Hence 
fathers who are thinking are taking things into their own hands. 


ESIDES the fact that most educational discoveries have been 

due to men, with the exception of Madam Montessori’s, it has 

been through fathers as doctors, psychologists, teachers and manu- 
facturers of kiddie-koops and other such baby comforts that baby 
life has been revealed and saved to us. But until now, something 
seemed to be secreted in that interest. I remember how in Dunedin, 
New Zealand, I was having tea with a gentleman who has followed 
closely for years his interest in child welfare. He has written 
and distributed pamphlets on the subject and is known here as well 
as in New Zealand. He had a 
few of these pamphlets with him 
which I was examining. I put them 
down on the table of the public 
tea-room, title-page up. He re- 
versed them, with a whispered re- 
mark to the effect that it is best 
not to let people see that we were 
interested in that subject—he was 
afraid of being regarded as a 
faddist, as in the matter of his 
vegetarianism. This in advanced 


New Zealand! 
Ot 









But here in Amer- 
ica it seems to be 
different. I was 
talking the other 
day with a famous 
travel writer who 
has recently acquired 
a little son. He 
admitted not only 
to helping his wife 
with the baby out 
of a sense of justice 
to her, but he said 
he likes to push the 
baby carriage in 
the park to give the 
boy an airing, him- 
self some exercise, 
and the Metropoli- 
tan populace some- 
thing to think and 
talk about. And 
Don Marquis, the 
columnist, confessed 
that he would 
“rather change a 
baby than a type- 
writer ribbon.” 
Even in cases where 
certain feeble pre- 


Fathers are beginning 
to realize that they 
have been cheated. 


judices persist, fathers are beginning to assert their rights to 
father their children in their own way, as in the case of the New 
York lawyer who objected to having his little baby girl atteng 
the school to which our tot went. The mother, however, insisted 
on keeping her job too. The father brought the girl to the 
school three or four times, each time depositing the little mite 
with some promise of a rabbit, or some such lie, which only a 
lawyer would permit himself. Finally, his prejudices getting the 
better of him, he decided to take the little one to his office with 
him every day—and as far as I know, is still doing so. 

The result, therefore, that is of most importance in this new 
social situation brought about by the woman with her job is that 
fatherhood will come into its own again. Woman will gain her 
greater freedom, and both father and mother will be better able. 
economically, to give the child the essentials of a right bringing 
up—congenial home with both parents there during their hours of 
recreation to see to the child’s physical and emotional well-being. 
With women exempt from conscripted motherhood, many will 
undoubtedly choose maternal careers just as surely as men instinc- 
tively wish to be lawyers or writers or business men. On the 
other hand, many women who today avoid motherhood because 
the home in which it is expected to flower is overgrown too 
quickly with the weeds of helter-skelter tasks, would under those 
circumstances be glad to undergo the four or five months of 
handicap child-bearing entails, for the sake of the joys of mother. 
hood. 

But few of these women care particularly to surrender the best 
years of their lives to being nurses. In that way some of the 
best types of people abstain from their contributions to the race 
in the form of improved generations. The type of woman who 
is vital enough and has sufficient initiative to be able to carve out 
a career for herself is also going to be the woman who will choose 
a man for her mate that is desirable. Should they forego children 
because society refuses to recognize their interests as legitimate? 
Yet not until there are enough women in the world who demand 
careers and motherhood at the same time will there be enough 
little schools in the world in which babies can receive the proper 
bringing up without costing fabulous sums. 

It is pathetic to contemplate that the dear little cheek which 
lies so close to yours when weary, or the little arms and body 
which quivers with excitement when you hold out yours for re- 
ceiving it is often losing the best days of life for which it is se 
eager because Father is away all day at the 
office and Mother is too preoccupied to do 
more than pick it up and hug it in a moment 
of sweet emotion. Neither father nor 
mother has the time in this world of ever 
receding milleniums to give full attention 
to these reachings. 

Only such a mother by proxy as we have 
fortunately discovered can possibly supplant 
us during those growing hours. When we 
think of how difficult it is for us, who have 
full command of our language, to make 
known our wants, how can we expect to 
understand that little lump of sweet desire 
which stands there on its untried little legs 
and begs for something we cannot make out 
and hence must deny it. Only a woman 
who has studied baby minds can know what 
pleases the majority of toddlers. Yet all 
we do is shove some rattle into its hands 
and think that that is enough simply 
because it releases us from further atten- 
tion. 

I do not mean that we must turn to 

intensive baby-training by half-baked train- 
ers. But I do say that the woman who loves 
her child but dares acknowledge a preference for an office to a 
kitchen and therefore puts ‘her little one in the hands of a 
devoted expert, is a better hearted mother than the one which 
keeps it at home and ruins its little nerves by passing on to it 
her own neurosis. 
The fear is expressed that under such conditions the home 
would be destroyed. But the home will for the first time in the 
history of the race become a reality when divorced from all the 
conflicting influences which have been pulling it in all directions. 
To save the home, men and women will form a partnership by 
which the material side of the home will be run codperatively; 
but the emotional side will be reserved to the parents to nurture 
in free and natural conditions. 
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The story so far: 


OLITICAL and domestic 

catastrophe struck 
Andrew Tallente together: he 
lost his seat in Parliament to 
the Socialist Miller; and he 
discovered that his wife, 
ambitious though estranged, 
had bribed his secretary 
Palliser to forge his signature 
to a letter to the Prime min- 
ister Horlock, offering his 
political allegiance in ex- 
change for a peerage. Tal- 
lente had already discharged 
Palliser—violently, for the 
secretary had stolen certain 
papers. The two men had 
come to blows and Tallente 
had knocked Palliser over 
the cliff edge; going over 
after him on a rope, how- 
ever, Tallente had failed to 
find any trace of him. 

Now Tallente refused 
political capitulation and the 
offered peerage; furious, his 
wife threatened to inform 
the police about Palliser’s disappearance. . . . . Meanwhile Tal- 
lente joined a new political party, the Democrats, as a fellowleader 
with his late opponent Miller and Stephen Dartrey; and his friend- 
ship for his country neighbor Lady Jane Partington, increased in 
warmth. 

Dartrey gave a little dinner to Miller and. Tallente with the 
object of reconciling them. But neither Dartrey’s efforts nor those 
of Nora Miall, a young “intellectual” whom he had invited to help, 
were quite successful. 








CHAPTER VIII 


HILE Tallente, rejuvenated, and with a wonderful sense of 
well being at the back of his mind, was on his feet in 
the House of Commons on the following afternoon, leading an 
unexpected attack against the unfortunate Government, Dartrey 
sat at tea in Nora’s study. Nora, who had had a very busy day, 
was leaning back in her chair, well content though a little fatigued. 
Dartrey had forgotten his lunch in the stress of work, and was 
now devoting himself to the muffins. 
“While I think of it,” he said, “let me thank you for playing 
hostess so charmingly the other night.” 
She made him a little bow. “Your dinner-party was a great 
success.” 
“Was it?” he murmured a little doubtfully. “I am not quite 
so sure. I can’t seem to get at Tallente, somehow.” 
“He is doing his work well, isn’t he?” 
“The mechanical side of it is most satisfactory,” Dartrey con- 































“Really,” Tallente protested, “‘for a political opponent 
you're a trifle on the inquisitive side.” 


COLEMAN 


fessed. “He is the most per- 
fect Parliamentary machine 
that was ever evolved.” 

“Surely that is exactly 
what you want? You were 
always complaining that 
there was no one to bring the 
stragglers into line.” 

“For the present,” Dartrey 
admitted, “‘Tallente is doing 
excellently. I wish, though, 
that I could see a little fur- 
ther into the future.” 

“Tell me exactly what 
fault you find with him?” 
Nora persisted. 

“He lacks enthusiasm al- 
ready. He makes none of the 
mistakes which are coinci- 
dent with genius, and he is a 
little intolerant. He takes no 
trouble to adapt himself to 
varying views. He has a fine, 
broad outlook, but no man 
can see into every corner of 
the earth, and what is out- 
side his outlook does not 
exist.” 

“Anything else?” 

“He is not happy in his work. There is something wanting in 
his scheme of life. I have built a ladder for him to climb. I 
have given him the chance of becoming the greatest statesman 
of today. One would think that he had some other ambition.” 

Nora sighed. She looked across at her visitor a little diffidently. 

“T can help you to understand Andrew Tallente,” she declared. 
“His condition is the greatest of all tributes to my sex. He has 
had an unhappy married life. From forty to fifty, he has borne 
it philosophically as a man may. Now the reaction has come. 
With the first dim approach of age, he becomes suddenly terrified 
for the things he is missing.” 

“T dare say you are right,” he admitted, “but if he needs an 
Aspasia, surely she could be found?” 

Nora rested her head upon her fingers. She seemed te be 
watching intently the dancing flames. Her broad, womanly fore- 
head was troubled, her soft brown eyes pensive. 

“He is fifty years old,” she said. “It is rather an anomalous 
age. At fifty a man’s taste is almost hypercritical, and his at- 
traction to my sex is on the wane. No, the problem isn’t so easy.” 

Dartrey had finished tea and was feeling for his cigarette-case. 

“T rather fancied, Nora, that he was attracted by you.” 

“Well, he isn’t, then,” she replied, with a smile. “He was 
rather by way of thinking that he was, the other night; but that 
was simply because he was in a curiously unsettled state, and he 
felt that I was sympathetic.” 

“You are a very clever woman, Nora,” he said, looking across 
at her. ‘You could make him care for you if you chose.” 

“Ts that to be my sacrifice to the cause?” she asked. “Am I to 
give my soul to its wrong keeper, that our party may flourish?” 
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“You don’t like Tallente?” 

“I like him immensely,” she contradicted vigorously. “If I 
weren't hopelessly in love with some one else, I could find it 
perfectly easy to try and make life a different place for him.” 

He looked at her with trouble in his kind eyes. It was as 
though he had suddenly stumbled upon a tragedy. 

“T have never guessed this about you, Nora,” he murmured. 

“You are not observant of small things,” she answered. 

“Who is the man?” 

“That I shall not tell you.” 

“Do I know him?” 

“Less, I should say, than any one of your acquaintance.” 


E was silent fora moment or two. Then it chanced that the 
telephone rang for him, with a message from the House 
of Commons. He gave some instructions to his secretary. 

“It is a queer thing,” he remarked as he replaced the receiver, 
“how far our daily work and our ambitions take us out of our 
immediate environment. I see you day by day, Nora; I have 
known- you intimately since your schooldays—and I never 
guessed.” 

“You never guessed, and I have no time to suffer,” she 
answered. “So we go on until the breaking-time comes, until 
one part of ourselves conquers and the other loses. It is rather 
like that just now with Andrew Tallente. A few more years, and 
it will probably be like that with me.” 

He threw his cigarette away as though the flavor had suddenly 
become distasteful, and sat drumming with his fingers upon the 
table, his eyes fixed upon Nora. 

“Tallente’s position,” he said thoughtfully, “one can under- 
stand. He is married, isn’t he? And with all the splendid breadth 
cf his intellectual outlook, he is still harassed by the social fetters 
of his birth and bringing up. I can conceive Tallente as a person 
too high-minded to seek to evade the law, and too scornful for 
intrigue. But you, Nora, how is it that your love brings you un- 
happiness? You are young and free; and surely,” he concluded, 
with a little sigh, “when you choose you can make yourself 
irresistible.” 

She looked at him with a peculiar light in her eyes. 

“I have proved myself very far from being irresistible,” she 
declared. “The man for whose love my whole being is aching 
today, is absolutely unawakened as to my desirability. I enjoy 
with him the most impersonal friendship in which two people of 
opposite sexes ever indulged.” 

“I thought that I was acquainted with all your intimates,” 
Dartrey observed in a puzzled tone. “Let me meet this man and 
judge for myself, Nora.” 

“Do you mean that?” she asked. 

“Certainly.” 

“Very well, then,” she acquiesced. 
When are you free?” 

He glanced through a thin memorandum-book. 

“On Sunday night?” 

“At eight o'clock,” she said. ‘“You wont mind a simple dinner, 
I know. I can promise you that you will be interested. My 
friend is worth knowing.” 

Dartrey took his departure a little hurriedly. He had suddenly 
remembered an appointment at his committee-rooms, and went 
off with his mind full of the troubles of a northern constituency. 
On his way up Parliament Street he met Miller, who turned and 
walked by his side. 

“Heard the news?” the latter asked curtly. 

“No. Is there any?” was the quick reply. 

“Tallente’s broken the truce,” Miller announced. “There was 
rather an acid debate on the Compensation Clauses of Hensham’s 
Allotment Bill. Tallente pulled them to pieces and then challenged 
a division. The Government whips were fairly caught napping, 
and were beaten by twelve votes.” 

Dartrey’s eyes flashed. 

“Tallente is a most wonderful tactician,” he said. “This is the 
second time he’s forced the Government into a hole. Horlock 
will never last the session, at this rate.” 

“There are rumors of a resignation, of course,” Miller went 
on, “but they aren’t likely to go out on a snatched division like 
this.” 

“We don’t want them to,” Dartrey agreed. “All the time, 
though, this sort of thing is weakening their prestige. We shall 
be ready to give them their coup de grace in about four months.” 

The two men were silent for a moment. Then Miller spoke 
again a little abruptly. 

“I can’t seem to get on with Tallente,” he confessed. 


“T'll ask him to dinner here. 
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“T am sorry,” Dartrey regretted. 
We can’t do without him.” 

“Try? TI have tried,” was the impatient rejoinder. ‘Tallent | 
may have his points, but nature never meant him to be a people, 
man. He’s too hidebound in convention and tradition. Upon my 
soul, Dartrey, he makes me feel like a republican of the blood. 
thirsty age, he’s so blasted superior!” 

“You're going back to the smaller outlook, Miller,” his chief 
expostulated. “These personal prejudices should be entirely 
negligible. I am perfectly certain that Tallente himseli wouj 
lay no stress upon them.” 

“Stress upon them? Damn it, I’m as good as he is!” Mille 
exclaimed irritably. “There's no harm in Tallente’s ratting, quit. 
ting his order and coming among us Democrats; but what I d 
object to is his bringing the mannerisms and outlook of Eton and 
Oxford among us. When I am with him, he always makes me 
feel that I am doing’ the wrong thing and that he knows it.” 

Dartrey frowned a little impatiently. 

“This is rubbish, Miller,” he pronounced. “It is you who are 
to blame for attaching the slightest importance to these tritles.” 

“Trifles!” Miller growled. “Within a very short time, Dartrey, 
this question will have to be settled. Does Tallente know tha 
I am promised a seat in his cabinet?” 

“T think that he must surmise it.” 

“The sooner he knows, the better,” Miller declared acidly, 
“Tallente can unbend all right when he likes. He was dining a 
the Trocadero the other night with Brooks and Ainley and !’arker 
and Saunderson—the most cheerful party in the place. Tallente 
seemed to have slipped out of himself, and yet there isn’t one of 
those men who has ever had a day’s schooling or has ever wom 
anything but ready-made clothes. He leaves his starch off when 
he’s with them. What’s the matter with me, I should like to 
know? I’m a college man, even though I did go as an exhibitioner 
I was a school teacher when those fellows were wielding pick- 
axes. 

Dartrey looked at his companion thoughtfully. For a single 
moment the words trembled upon his lips which would have 
brought things to an instant and profitless climax. Then he 
remembered the million or so of people of Miller’s own class and 
way of thinking, to whom he was a leading light, and he choked 
back the words. 

“I find this sort of conversation a little peevish, Miller,” he 
said. “As soon as any definite difference of opinion arises between 
you and Tallente, I will intervene. At present you are both doing 
good work. Our cause needs you both.” 

“You wont forget how I stand?” Miller persisted as they 
reached their destination. 

“No one has ever yet accused me of breaking my word,” was 
the somewhat chilly rejoinder. ‘You shall have your pound of 
flesh.” 


“You'll have to try, Miller 


CHAPTER IX 


ALLENTE found a distant connection of his waiting for him 

in his rooms, on his return from the House at about half-past 
six—Spencer Williams, a young man who, after a brilliant career 
at Oxford, had become one of the junior secretaries to the Prime 
Minister. The young man rose to his feet at Tallente’s entrance 
and hastened to explain his visit. 

“You'll forgive my waiting, sir,” he begged. “Your servant told 
me that you were dining out and would be home before seven 
o'clock to change.” 

“Quite right, Spencer,” Tallente replied. 
Whisky and soda or cocktail?” 

The young man chose a whisky and soda, and Tallente followed 
suit, waving his visitor back into his chair and seating himself 
opposite. 

“Get right into the middle of it, please,” he enjoined. 

“To start with, then, can you break your engagement and come 
and dine with the chief?” 

“Out of the question, even if it were a royal command,” was the 
firm reply. ‘My engagement is unbreakable.” 

“The chief will be sorry,” Williams said. “So am I. Will you 
go round to Downing Street and see him afterward?” 

“TI could,” Tallente admitted, “but why? I have nothing to say 
to him. I can’t conceive what he could have to say to me. There 
are always newspaper men loitering about Downing Street who 
would place the wrong construction on my visit. You saw all the 
rubbish they wrote because he and I talked together for a quarter 
of an hour at Mrs. Van Fosdyke’s?” 


“Glad to see you. 
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She trembled and suddenly held her hand across the table. “Hold my fingers,” she begged. 
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“T know all about that,” Williams assented; “but this time, 
Tallente, there’s something in it. The chief quarreled with you 
for the sake of the old gang. Well, he made a bloomer. The old 
gang aren’t worth six-pence. They're rather a hindrance than 
help to legislation, and when they’re wanted, they’re wabbly, as 
you saw this afternoon. Lethbridge went into the lobby with you.” 


ALLENTE smiled a little grimly. 
“He took particularly good care that I should know that.” 

“Well, there you are,” Williams went on. “The chief’s fed up. 
I can talk to you here freely because I’m not an official person. 
Can you discuss terms at all for a rapprochement?” 

“Out of the question!” 

“You mean that you are too much committed to Dartrey and 
the Democrats?” 

“ ‘Committed’ to them is scarcely the correct way of putting 
it,” Tallente objected. “Their principles are in the main my 
principles. They stand for the cause I have championed all my 
life. Our alliance is a natural, almost an automatic one.” 

“Ft’s all very well, sir,’ Williams argued; “but Dartrey stands 
for a Labor Party, pure and simple. You can’t govern an empire 
by parish-council methods.” 

“That is where the Democrats come in,” Tallente pointed out. 
“They have none of the narrower outlook of the Labor Party 
as you understand it—of any of the late factions of the Labor 
Party, perhaps I should say. The Democrats possess an inter- 
national outlook. When they legislate, every class will receive 
its proper consideration. No class will be privileged. A man will 
be ranked according to his production.” 

Williams smiled with the faint cynicism of clairvoyant youth. 

“Sounds a little Utopian, sir. What about Miller?” 

“Well, what about him?” 

“Are you going to serve with him?” 

“Really,” Tallente protested, “for a political 
opponent, or the representative of a political opponent, 
you're a trifle on the inquisitive side.” 

“It’s a matter that you'll have to face 
sometime or other,” the young man as- 
serted. “I happen to know that Dart- 
rey is committed to Miller.” : 

“T don’t see how you can happen to 
know anything of the sort,” Tallente 
declared a little bluntly. 
“In any case, Spencer, 
my political association 
or non-association with 
Miller is entirely my 
own affair, and you can 
hook it. Remember me 
to all your people, 
and give my love 
to Muriel.” 

“Nothing doing, 
eh?” Williams ob- 
served, rising re- 
luctantly. 


“You have perception,” Tallente replied. 

“The chief was afraid you might be a little difficult about an 
interview. Those newspaper chaps are an infernal nuisance, any- 
way. What about sneaking into Downing Street at about mid- 
night, in a cloak and slouch hat, eh?” 

“Too much of the cinema about you, young fellow,” Tallente 
scoffed. “Run along now. I have to dress.” 

Tallente held out his hand good-humoredly. His visitor made 
no immediate motion to take it. 

“There was just one thing more I was asked to mention, sir,” 
he said. “I will be quite frank if I may. My instructions were 
not to allude to it if your attitude were in the least conciliatory.” 

“Go on,” Tallente bade him curtly. 

“There has been a rumor going about that some years ago— 
while the war was on, in fact—you wrote a very wonderful attack 
upon the trades unions. This attack was so bitter in tone, so 

































damning in some of its facts, and, in short, such a wonderfy| pro- 
duction, that at the last moment the late Prime Minister used his 
influence with you to suspend its publication. It was held ove 
and in the meantime the attitude of the trades unions toward 
certain phases of the war was modified, and the collapse of Ger. 
many followed soon afterward. Consequently that article was 
never published.” 

“You are exceedingly well informed,” Tallente admitted. “Pray 
proceed.” 

“There is in existence,” the young man continued, “a signed 
copy of that article. Its publication at the present moment woul 
— make your position with the Democratic Party untep. 
able.” 

“Is this a matter of blackmail?” Tallente asked coldly. 

The young man stiffened. 

“T am speaking on behalf of the Prime Minister, sir. He de. 
sired me to inform you that the signed copy of that article has 
been offered to him within the last few days.” 

Tallente was silent for several moments. The young man’s 
subtle intimation was a shock in more ways than one. 

“The manuscript to which you refer,” he said at last, “was 
stolen from my study at Martinhoe under somewhat peculiar con. 
ditions.” 

“Perhaps you would like to explain those conditions to Mr, 
Horlock,” Williams suggested. 

Tallente held open the door. 

“I shall not seek out your chief,” he said, “but I will tell him 
the truth about that manuscript if at any time we should come 
together. In the meantime, I am perfectly in accord with the 
view which your chief no doubt holds concerning it. The publita- 
tion of that article at the present moment would inevitably end 

my connection with the Democratic Party and 

probably close my political career. This is a 
4 position which I should court rather than sub- 
mit to blackmail direct or indirect.” 

“My chief will resent your using such a word, 
sir,’ Williams declared. 

“Your chief could have avoided it by a judi- 
cious use of the wastepaper basket and an exer- 
cise of the gift of silence,’ Tallente retorted 


CHAPTER X 


ANE leaned back in her chair, drew off her 
i ©” gloves and looked around her with an appre- 
‘ ciative smile. She had somehow the subtle air 

of being even more pleased with herself and her 

surroundings than she was willing to admit. 
Every table in the little restaurant 
was occupied. The waiters were hot 
and inclined to be flurried. There 
was a faint smell of cookery about 
the place, and its clients were un- 
deniably a curious mixture of the 
bourgeois and theatrical. Neverthe- 
less she was perfectly content, and 
smiled her greetings to the great 
~- Monsieur George, who _ himself 

brought their menu. 

“We want the best of your ordi- 
nary dishes,” Tallente told him, “and 
remember that we do not come here 
expecting Ritz specialities or a Savoy 
chef d’cuvre. We want those 

special hors d’ceuvres which you know all about, a sole grilled 
4 la maison, a plainly roasted chicken with an endive salad. The 
sweets are your affair. The savory must be a cheese soufflé. And 
for wine—” 

He broke off and looked across the table. 
apologetically. 

“You will never bring me out again,’ 
some champagne.” 

“T never felt more like it myself,” he agreed. “The Pommery, 
George, slightly iced. An appétitif now, and the dinner can take 
its course. We will linger over the hors d’ceuvres, and we are 
in no hurry.” 

George departed, and Tallente smiled across at his companion. 
It was a wonderful moment, this. His steady success of the last 
few months, the triumph of the afternoon, had never brought 
him one of the thrills which were in his pulses at that moment, 


“It’s the last bid of 
all,”’ was the grave 
answer. 


Jane smiled 
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she declared. “I want 
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not one iota of the pleasurable sense of well-being which was 
warming his veins. The new menace which had suddenly thrown 
its shadow across his path was forgotten. Governments might 
come or go; a career be made or broken upon the wheel. He 
was alone with Jane. 

“Now tell me all the news at Woolhanger,” he demanded. 

“Woolhanger lies under a mantle of snow,” she told him. 
“There is a wind blowing there which seems to have come straight 
from the ice of the North Pole, and sounds like the devil playing 
bowls among the hills.” 

“The hunting?” 

“All stopped, of course. A few nights ago two stags came 
right up to the house, 
and quite a troop of the 
really wild ponies from 
over Hawkbridge way. 
We've never had such a 
spell of cold in my mem- 
ory. It reminded one 
of the snowstorm in 
‘Lorna Doone.” But 
after all, I told you all 
about Woolhanger last 
night. I want your 
news.” 

“I seem to have set- 
tled down with the 
Democrats,” he told her. 
“I do my best to keep 
the party in line. The 
great trade unions are, 
of course, our chief dif- 
ficulty, but I think we 
are making progress 
even with them. Some 
of the miners’ represent- 
atives dined with me at 
the Trocadero the other 
night. Good fellows 
they are, too. There is 
only one great diffi- 
culty,” he went on, “in 
the consolidation of my 
party, and that is to get 
a little more breadth 
into the views of these 
men who represent the 
leading industries. They 
are obsessed with the 
duties that they owe to 
their own artificers and 
the labor connected with 
the particular industry 
they represent. It is hard to make them see the importance of 
any other subject. Yet we need these very men as lawmakers. I 
want them to study production and the laws of production from a 
universal point of view.” 

can quite understand,” she acquiesced sympathetically, 
“that you have a difficult class of men to deal with. Tell me what 
the evening papers mean by their placards?” 

“We had a small tactical success against the Government this 
afternoon,” he explained. “It doesn’t really amount to anything. 
We are not ready for their resignation at the moment, any more 
than they are ready to resign.” 

“You are an object of terror to all my people,” she confided 
smilingly. ‘They say that Horlock dares not go to the country, 
and that you could turn him out tomorrow if you cared to.” 

“So much for politics,” he remarked dryly. 

wan much for politics,” she assented. “And now about your- 
self?” 

“A little finger of flame burning in an empty place,” he sighed. 
“That is how life has seemed to me when I take my hand off 
the plow.” 

She answered him lightly, but her face softened and her eyes 
shone with sympathy. 

“Aren’t you by way of being just a little sentimental?” 

are he admitted. “If I am, let me feel the luxury 
of it. 

“One reads different things of you.” 

“For instance?” 

“The papers say that you have become an interesting figure 
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“The man for whose love my whole being is aching today,” 
she declared, “is absolutely unawakencd as to my desirability. ” 





at many social functions. You must meet attractive people there.” 

“IT only wish that I could find them so,” he answered. “As 
a matter of fact,” he went on, “I have really made an effort, one 
ef the most pitiful efforts a man can make. I have tried to 
set back the clock of time.” 

“But you don’t need to,” she protested. 

“T am in my fiftieth year. The man who has found a certain 
happiness in earlier life, even if he has only found it in middle 
age, can carry it through with him to the end. But for a man 
who reaches my ears empty-handed, it seems to me that there is 
little hope.” 

“Let us be perfectly frank with one another,” she suggested. 
“You are speaking of 
my sex, aren’t you? Do 
you mean by what you 
say that at your present 
age you would find a 
difficulty in getting any- 
one to care for you?” 

“That is what I do 
mean,” he replied. “In 
a way I have been test- 
ing it. As you know, 
London has been almost 
feverishly gay lately, 
and everyone seems to 
have discovered a vogue 
for entertaining politi- 
cians. There seems to 
have been a sort of idea 
that the dangerous cor- 
ners may be rubbed off 
us by a judicious applica- 
tion of turtle soup and 
champagne.” 

“Cynic!” she scoffed 
pleasantly. 

“Well, I don’t know,” 
he went on. “From any 
other point of view, 
some of the entertain- 
ments to which we have 
been bidden appear 
utterly without meaning. 
However, it is part of 
my program to prove to 
the world that we Demo- 
crats can open our arms 
wide enough to include 
every class in life. 
Therefore I go to many 
places I should otherwise 
avoid. I have studied 
the attitude of the younger women whom I have approached, 
purely impersonally and without the slightest hypersensitiveness. 
They have all been perfectly pleasant, perfectly disposed for con- 
versation or any of the usual social amenities. And I have 
watched the same women when a man fifteen years younger has 
made the same sort of advances. It’s common sense, after all, 
that there should be a difference, and there is—a noteworthy 
difference! Besides, they know that I have in the background 
a wife. To flirt with a man of fifty isn’t worth while.” 

“It appears to me,” she said with a slight note of severity in 
her tone, “that you have set your mind upon having a perfectly 
frivolous time.” 

“Not at all,” he objected. “I have simply been experimenting.” 

The service of dinner had now commenced, and with George 
in the background, an anxious head waiter a few yards off, and 
a myrmidon handing them their dishes with a beatific smile, the 
conversation drifted naturally into generalities. When they re- 
sumed their more intimate talk, Tallente felt himself inspired 
by an ever-increasing admiration for his companion and her 
adaptability. During this brief interval he had seen many admir- 
ing and some wondering glances directed toward Jane, and he 
realized that she was somehow a person entirely apart from any of 
the others, more beautiful, more distinguished, more desirable. 

Of the Lady Jane ruling at Woolhanger with a high hand, there 
was no trace. She looked out upon the little room with its 
voluptuous air, its many couples and little parties carrées, with 
the friendly and sympathetic interest of one who finds herself 
in agreeable surroundings and whose (Continued on page 106) 








Laurette Taylor in “Peg O’ My Heart.” 
E have long felt that there was something to be said 
for the chap who frankly excused his lack of sympa- 
thetic interest in certain aspects of the feminists’ fight for 


freedom on the ground that he had never been a mother. His 
vision, thus handicapped, was bound to be more or less 
circumscribed. 

In New York recently we have been through a perfect 
epidemic of special matinées, in a majority of which the play 
problem has concerned what one manager boldly advertises as 
“the story of a sex-starved woman.” Naturally, never hav- 
ing been a— Well, anyway, when we have not felt as though 
we were intruding, we have been fearfully, conscious of our 
inability properly to grasp the subject under discussion. The 
mental reactions of the restless sex are just as understandable 
to us as the final deductions of a post-graduate Freudian, which, 
in turn, are as clear as a Greek inscription on a Sanskrit base. 
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The Restless 


The so-called dangerous age is rather 
prominent in the drama this month, 
according to Mr. Mantle. 


ET we will not say that we have found the plays themselves un- 

interesting. To the contrary, none of them have been dull, and 
all have been well written. Even Eugene O’Neill’s effective little 
tragedy, “Diff'rent,” which appears to have had something to do with 
starting the epidemic, offers an interesting analytical study of a 
New England lady who martyred herself in the cause of the single 
standard of morals when she was eighteen and lived to “make a foo! 
of herself” over a boy of twenty-one when she was forty-eight. The 
only weakness of this particular study, from a dramatic and story- 
telling standpoint, is that it skips the thirty most interesting years of 
the heroine’s life between-acts. 

She, Emma Crosby by name, was eighteen when she became en- 
gaged to marry Captain Caleb Williams. She had her mind made up 
and her trousseau practically ready when he returned from a cruise 
to the southern seas. Then somebody started a story that Captain 
Caleb was not as much of a paragon as certain people would like 
to believe. There was, for instance, according to the report of his 
sailors, a certain fascinating native girl who used to swim out to his 
ship whenever he put in at a certain tropical island, who could tell 
a story, if anyone would take the trouble to obtain her deposition 
The story was told by the captain’s boys more as a joke than any- 
thing else, but Emma took it seriously—and broke her engagement 
She had thought of the Captain as being “diffrent” from other men; 


Lionel Barrymore in © Macbeth.” 
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Heroine 


By BURNS MANTLE 


that’s why she was willin’ to marry him. 
But since he wa’n’t diff’rent, since he 
was just as sinful and weakly human as 
the worst of them, she would have 
nothin’ more to do with him. 

For thirty years following her dis- 
missal of Captain Caleb, Emma Crosby 
fights against the mating instincts of her 
sex, and against the pride that forbids 
her seeking a reconciliation. Then she brazenly throws 
herself at the head of young Benny Rogers, the town’s 
bad boy, and the village is scandalized. Captain Caleb 
returns from another cruise and happens to overhear 
Emma’s confession to young Rogers, which so distresses 
him that he promptly goes out to the barn and hangs 
himself. When she hears of the Captain’s finish, and 
realizes what a fearful mess she has made of her life, 
Emma hangs herself from the same rafter. 

Not exactly an inspiring conclusion, but offering food 
for thought—particularly, as we say, for those who 
know more about women of forty-eight than we do. 
“Diffrent,” after beginning obscurely in the Province- 
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Lew Fields as Peter Van Dam in “Blue Eyes.” 


town Playhouse, in which Mr. 

O’Neill is especially interested, has 

‘been playing uptown for several 
weeks now, the semi-pro- 
fessional cast giving only a 
fair performance. 


“ EN there was Elsie 

Lindtner and ‘‘ The 

White Villa,” which is Edith 

Ellis’ dramatization of Karen 

Michaelis’ novel, “The Dan- 

gerous Age.” The 

book created some- 

thing of a sensation 

some years ago, you 

may recall, and was 

discussed freely in 

the most progressive 

ladies’ literary circles, 

but not so freely in 

mixed company. It 

was so difficult to 

make the men-folk 

take the subject seri- 

ously. It is the 

story of Mrs. Lindtner’s attempt to change 
the scheme of things as it had shaped her 
life with Richard Lindtner in Copenhagen. 
The play picks Elsie up at the time she 
has received a legacy which makes her in- 
dependent and offers her an opportunity of 
acquiring her freedom. For twenty years 
she has been married to Richard, but 
though she has been successfully the mis- 
tress of his home, she has not, she feels, 
ever been the true companion of his soul. 
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Therefore she is eager to get away. 
Herr Lindtner reluctantly agrees to 
permit her to get a divorce, though 
he warns her she is making a mis- 
take. He has been a pretty good 
husband to her—as good as most, 
better than many. Also he will 
wait for her to try her experiment, 
and be glad to welcome her home if 
she should elect to return within a 
reasonable time. 

So Elsie takes her money, builds 
herself a white villa on an island 
near Cophenhagen, dismisses the 
young architect who has planned 
the house with her (and with whom 
she knows she is in love, for all he 
is thirteen years younger than she), 
and settles down with her servants 
for a long winter of rest and 
blessed, blessed solitude. But with 
the arrival of spring Elsie faces a 
new problem.” With her nerves 
composed, her slim young body 
padded with new layers of the flesh 
that comes to torment the middle- 
aged, and the knowledge sinking 
in upon her that she is growing old, 
that Life, in place of embracing 
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in Diff rent.” 
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Charles Halton, Willard Mack and Joseph Sweeney in “Smooth as Silk.” 


her, as she thought it would when she had run so far to meet it, was really 
passing her by, she discovers that her attitude toward the world of men is 
appreciably changing. 

So she sends out a call, first to the young architect. She could marry him 
now, even if she was older than he, and take such happiness as life still held 
for her. But she sadly discovers that her lover of yesterday is interested in 
another and a fairer and slimmer lady today, and the knowledge cuts her 
cruelly. Then she sends for her husband. He had told her to come back, if 
her experiment did not prove to her liking, and better a humbled pride and 
Herr Lindiner than that she should die of loneliness. But husband, she finds, 
had waited as long as he thought fair and then become engaged to a young 
woman of nineteen. So there is no answer to Elsie Lindtner’s cry for com- 
panionship and affection; suddenly she realizes the white villa has become the 
tomb of her starved heart and all her dreams and thus the play leaves her. 

It was produced by a cooperative band of actors, calling themselves the 
Players’ Fellowship, because they believed in it. They cast the play, rehearsed 


it and finally played it before a group 
of managers to see if any of them 
would give them theater-room in which 
to offer it to the public. A. H 
Woods agreed; and the matinées, 
which have been quite successful, were 
started. Lucille Watson, _ playing 
Elsie Lindtner, was particularly suc- 
cessful in the réle, and the splendidly 
balanced cast included Doris Kenyon, 
Edward Ellis, Frank Morgan, Anita 
Rothe and Olive Oliver. 


FEW weeks later we were intro- 

duced to young Mrs, Edwards, 
late of a French play called “Amou- 
reuse,” now the heroine of an American 
adaptation known as “The Tyranny 
of Love.” Mrs. Edwards likewise 
came in with the special matinées 
concerning the hungry-hearted and 
misunderstood, though in place ot 
being forty-five and restless she was 
twenty-five and eager, eager to ex- 
tract from life all the pleasure it 
possibly could hold for her. Her 
husband in the play is Dr. George 
Edwards, a scientist, and she adores 
him; she is so devotedly attached to 
the Doctor, in fact, that he is be- 
ginning to rebel at the strain. He 
cannot work, he cannot study, he can 
not absent himself for those necessary 
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“The White Villa.” 
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a pro- deeply in love with her husband. For a time they try to be boldly defiant, 
and talk of a separation—of revenge and acts of reprisal. But finally both 
realize their only chance of salvation lies in mutual forgiveness and another 
trial at happiness. The play leaves them again in each other’s arms, sadder 
and wiser—but as truly bound to the wheel of fate as they were before. A 
realistic, but intelligently discreet performance, saves the play from being as 
coarse as it might easily have been. It is not a production to which the 
matrons of the up-state schools for girls can reasonably send their charges 
to see, however. Estelle Winwood and Cyril Keightley play the leads, 
with Georges Flateau, the young French actor, having the réle of 

the family friend. 


conferences @& 
gressive scientist must 
attend, without pro- 
yoking a row at home. 
He tells Mrs. Edwards 
$0, and asks her please 
not to be so tyrannous 
in her devotion to him, 
It is all very well to be 
loved, but—life is real, 
life is earnest, and he is 


forty-three. Which pro- 
yokes another tantrum on 
Mrs. Edwards’ part, and 
finally the break comes. 

The Doctor announces 


WINGING back to that normalcy our new 

N political head so greatly admires, we 
have to report that things went badly 

with that early Scottish feminist, 


Lady Macbeth, last month. 


Jainly, even brutally, 
And yet not so bad- 


that he is through with his 
marital experiment. For 
eight years he has been 
slave to a lovely woman 
whose only ambition 

has been to keep , ' orl? oa 
him from achiev- . : 

ing a success in 

life. She has 

failed utterly as a 

helpmeet and a home- 

maker: she has dis- 

couraged and de- 

pressed him, killed his 

ambition and sapped his 

strength, and now he is 

through. So far as he is 

concerned, she can go where 

she will. If she 

likes, she is at liberty 

to betray him. She 

has plenty of ad- 

mirers. Let her be- 

devil them for a change. 

Mrs. Edwards promptly takes him at his word. Unfortunately 
for them both, the adventure does not prove a satisfactory solu- 
tion for their problem. Dr. Edwards suddenly feels the stab to 
his vanity when Mrs. Edwards confesses having accepted the free- 
dom he so grandly offered. And she is not happy, being still most 


Lucille Watson in ““The White Villa.” 
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Rose Rolanda in ““The Rose Girl. 
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Louis Simon, Mary Boley and Shep Camp in “The Rose Girl.” 


ly with Her Ladyship, either—seeing that Julia Arthur, who 
played the part, was given the freest praise of any member 
of the long cast that supported Lionel Barrymore in this 
revival of “Macbeth.” You read, and hear, quite frequently 
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was another of the well-loved Barrymores 

making his début in a Shakespearean 

<Seaeerepae soe classic, as his brother John had done the 
Studio, N. Y. season befere. Here was a new — 
. wes by the scenic artist just now accepted as 
"aan the most original, and yet heretofore the 
most sane of American scene designers, 

Rounders of " ‘ young Robert Edmund Jones; and here, 
1921. . x ° aa’ finally, was to be seen a production super- 
: vised by that most generous and imagina- 

tive and tasteful of producers, Arthur Hop- 

kins, who stood back of both “The Jest” 

and “Richard III.” The audience as- 

sembling included all the minor celebrities, 

social, political and professional, of the 

town. Sister Ethel Barrymore left her bed 

in the hospital to sit in an upper stage box 

with Uncle John and Cousin “Bee” Drew. 

Brother John Barrymore, looking as much 

like Booth as his ascetic, ivory-tinted 

features above a roll collar and a broad 

bow tie will permit, modestly made his way 

into the first balcony, and being 

there recognized by his seatmates, 

was forced to bow his acknowledg- 

ments to the applause, even as Ethel 

had been asked to do five minutes 

before. By the time the lights were 

lowered and it was time for the ris- 

ing of the curtain, the air of ex- 


Mollie King as Dorothy 


. se ~ 
Manners in Blue Eyes.” 
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Anne Wheaton and Oscar 
Shaw in “Two Quack 
Quakers.”’ 


of the expected triumphs of popular players. It is invariably 
a cause for great rejoicing when their newest ventures are 
received with enthusiasm, and there is much talk and writing 
in praise of them. But you do not so often hear of the great 
failures, and probably never did hear, or read, of so pathetic 
a failure as was that of this particular production—pathetic, 
not as the failure of any one individual concerned with it, 
hut as a venture from which so much was expected and so 
little realized. 

The night of the first performance in New York the stage, 
and all the surrounding territory, was set for a triumph. Here 
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ctancy had constantly mounted, even 
with that crowd of regulars to whom life is 
just one first-night after another and most 


of them deadly. me 

But alas and alack! The promising Mr. 
ones’ scenery proved so hopelessly im- 
ressionistic, from the standpoint of an 
ordinary layman, that it completely took 
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Kathlyn Martyn in the 
Ziegfeld Frolics. 
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Gladys Walton 


in Midnight 
Rounders of 
1924."* 


Deer in the 


Ziegfeld Frolics. 


all the attention away from the tragedy itself; and the acting of Mr. 
Barrymore, being affected by the strangeness of the surroundings, took 
on a certain strangeness of its own before the evening was half spent. 
and became not only a melancholy and sorely tried Macbeth, but a 
monotonously unvaried one as well. 

It was Mr. Jones’ intention merely to suggest rather than in any way 
to picture the traditional scenic background of “Macbeth.” Thus in the 
first scene with the witches, the three old crones stood in a black-velveted 
cave, their faces concealed by long masks, their bodies draped in scarlet 
robes. Above them hung three giant silver masks, which three separate 
spotlights threw into bold relief with hollow eyes focused on the scene 
below. An effective picture, save that to us it in no way suggested what 
it was presumed to suggest; nor could we understand a word of the 
muffled speech intoned through the ladies’ masks. Still, this was no more 
than a prologue, and easily to be accepted if not easily understood. And 
then came the second shock—the castle at Inverness represented by a 
succession of sharply pointed silver spires, like something from which a 
jigsaw pattern had been cut silhouetted against the same black velvet. 
The audience was asked to believe that when Macbeth and his lady 
entered through one aperture they were approaching the lower floor, and 
that when Duncan and his followers entered and-turned sharply to the 
right to dodge under a second pointed hole in the wall, they were making 
their way to the upper chambers whence the old king was never to 
emerge alive. This, to those of us who confess a sluggish imagination, 


5 


was a little trying, and certainly much 
more distracting than a simplified art 
setting should be. 

The banquet-hall was more formal, and 
the throne-room was effective, though it 
consisted of no more than a dais high- 
raised above the surrounding courtiers. 
But when Her Ladyship came to walk 
and wash her stained hands, and we found 
her in a room rather completely filled 
with what appeared to be the severed 
wings of a giant kite, or a new-model air- 
plane, we were again more or less 
troubled. And so, leaving “Macbeth,” it 
was difficult to recall that it had any- 
thing at all to do with Shakespeare, or to 
realize that Mr. Barrymore had anything 
to do with it. Yet no actor has ever 
worked more sincerely, nor with more 
energy, to overcome the handicap he 
faced, a handicap that was plainly empha- 
sized by his appearance in all the tra- 
ditional trappings of the Thane of Caw- 
dor. There was nothing impressionistic 
about his clothes or the knobby knots on 
his bonnie knees. And this naturally 
heightened the contrast between realism 
and art. Those who are for any change 
in the theater, however fantastic, rallied 
to the support of this strange production, 
and these, added to those whose curiosity 
was excited, kept the interest alive for 
three weeks. 


NOTHER production in which a 
modern impressionism was linked 
with beauty was (Continued on page 110) 





The Case of 


Louis French 


By WILLIAM ALMON WOLFF 


HE beginning of the business of Louis French is 
recorded in the paragraph the Planet printed the 
morning after he was sent to Bellevue. None of the 
papers thought it worth while to play up the story; 
all had about the same version of it. Here is the 
Planet’s: 


A poorly dressed man, about forty years old was arrested at 
Park avenue and 35th street yesterday afternoon by Patrolman 
McComas, of the East 35th street station, and charged with 
disorderly conduct. He had caused a crowd to collect by his 
peculiar conduct. At the station, papers found in his pocket 
led to his being booked as Louis French, but his answers to 
questions were so incoherent that Lieutenant Burke sent him to 
Bellevue, where he was placed in the psychopathic ward for obser- 
vation. It was said that he was suffering from aphasia. 


Except for the mistake in saying that French was a victim of 
aphasia, instead of amnesia, that paragraph was accurate enough, 
so far as it went. That mistake enraged Thrale, I remember. 

Now, in nine cases out of ten, that would have marked the 
beginning and the end of public interest in the case. In the tenth 
some Sunday editor, hard up for a feature, would have sent out 
a staff man on the story, knowing that the public likes to read 
of such a case every so often. But this was to turn out to be 
not the tenth case, nor the hundredth, but the thousandth. 

No paper mentioned certain things that were rather significant. 
(It wasn’t suggested, for instance, that French was quite obviously 
well born and well bred, even though his clothes were shabby.) 
Nor that what made the crowd gather to watch him was that he 
accosted women passers-by, and that those women happened all 
to bear a general resemblance to one another—were all of the 
same type. And the most important omission of all was that 
nothing was said of the question he asked all those women, which 
was, as Thrale told me later, this : “Is your name Mary?” 

I was struck by French’s air of breeding; only Thrale, though, 
was observant enough, and interested enough to mark the women 
and to make sure of the question French asked them. 

It was only in the most casual way, of course, that I came 
to see French and the crowd at all. I was busy on a story, and 
it took me back and forth between the Vanderbilt and Belmont 
hotels, which are both on Park Avenue, several times. I probably 
shouldn’t have noticed the crowd at all had I seen it only once; 
street-gatherings in New York are too common to excite my 
interest. As it was, though, I couldn’t help recording some 
impressions. 
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And then, too, there was a man 
in the crowd whose face was vague- 
ly familiar. I couldn’t place him, 
but I was sure I had known him 
And the last time I passed, | 
thought I heard some one call my 
name. Just then, however, a police. 
man came up, at last, and started 
moving the people on, and through 
the confusion and my own hurry 
whoever had called me was kept 

_ from reaching me. I dismissed the 
rather annoying incident from my 
mind; I hate not to recognize faces 
or voices. 

But when Thrale turned up 2t 
the office late that night, and | 
went out to the reception-room to 
see him, I knew both the face and 

the voice, and felt better about not having 
remembered them earlier. For while I had 
known Thrale in college, I had never know 
him well, and I hadn’t seen him for years— 
only knew, vaguely, that he had gone in for medicine. 

I was a good deal surprised to see him now; I even wondered 
if the shabby clothes he wore, and a general look he had of being 
down on his luck didn’t account for the visit. That wasn’t it, 
though. 

“T tried to reach you in that crowd on Park Avenue. this after- 
noon,” he said. “I remembered hearing you were on some news- 
paper work in New York, and thought you might be able to 
help me. So I called up the club, and they told me where you 
were. I want to find out something about that man the crowd 
was watching.” 

“Oh, yes!” I said. “I meant to find out what we had about 
him, but I’ve been busy—” 

“Do you mind doing it now? 
reason—” 

Now, Thrale says there is no such thing as a coincidence. But 
how, otherwise, are you to account for the fact that when I 
reached the night city editor’s desk, Pemberton, the owner of the 
Planet, should have been talking to Sturgis about that very 
paragraph that I have already. quoted. The proof was in his 
hand, and he was being extremely emphatic. 

“Two sticks about this—and a first-page column for the third 
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day story of that Bronx murder!” he was saying. “And I'll 
swear there’s a better story hidden in this than in half the mur- 
ders we’ve played up this year! What profounder mystery 
could there be than the history of this man since he lost his 
memory? It’s self-contained, too! Leave a note for Bateman to 
cover it tomorrow, Sturgis.” : 

He turned around, and nodded to me. He still had the proof. 

“Want me, Cameron?” he asked. 

“I'd like that proof, boss. Chap I know saw the fellow—so 
did I, for that matter. Man I know’s a doctor—queer bird—” 

“Know anything about this? Have him in—let’s see. What’s 
his name?” 

“Thrale,” I said. “He has no reputation—” 

“Doesn’t matter. Bring him into the library. Want this proof?” 


E walked across the city room to the library, and I went 

to get Thrale, who walked in with me, reading the proof 

and muttering. He nodded when I introduced him to Pemberton, 

and exploded about the mistake in writing aphasia when amnesia 
was meant. 

“Aphasia’s loss of the power of speech—amnesia’s loss of 
memory!” he said. “Simple enough! Why can’t newspapers be 
accurate?” 

“T thought I’d copyrighted that question, Doctor,” said Pem- 
berton, and grinned at me. ‘What’s your interest in this case?” 

“Professional!” said Thrale. “It looks like a singularly com- 
plete and interesting autopsychic amnesia, and I want to study 
it. I thought Cameron might help, through the paper.” 

“Can’t you go up to Bellevue?” 

“Ves—and come back again. Marbury thinks I’m a charlatan 
because I laugh at his baths amd the rest of his tommyrot with 
neurotic patients. I want this man to myself—want a chance to 
turn his mind inside out. Make him tell me who he is—all about 
himself.” 

‘How? I’m interested!” said Pemberton. 

I smiled. That “I’m interested!” was an office byword. 

“How? You wouldn’t understand if I told you!” said Thrale. 
“But there’s a modern technique, even if Marbury’s never heard 
of it. I’ve come near starving to learn it. I sweated blood in 
Vienna early in the war, and before it. Then I worked on shell- 
shock cases with the British—and got kicked out and invited to 
waste my time in dressing-stations after we came in. I’ve let 
men who licked my boots to see my notes in medical school, work 
up practices and buy automobiles while I learned my trade. And 
they say I’m a quack, and wont let me work at it!” 

“You sound like a paranoiac,” said Pemberton. He could 
match Thrale himself for cold, insulting brutality when he chose. 
“What’s the Planet to do with your troubles?” 

Thrale seemed to like that; I could see that he was beginning 
to respect the chief. 

“Just this: Suppose I find out who this man they call French 
really is? Suppose I do it in an entirely new way? Suppose the 
Planet is the only newspaper—” 





“All right. As long as you see that we’ve got to come in. 
What do you want us to do?” 

“Get this man away from those fossils at Bellevue. Let me 
have a chance at him.” ‘ 

Pemberton glanced at me. 

“Can’t be done,” I said. “They wont let him go unless some 
one identifies him and becomes responsible for him.” 

“‘Well—” said Pemberton, and looked at Thrale. He grinned, 
and Thrale smiled too; slowly and rather reluctantly. Thrale 
wasn’t the smiling sort. He had a long, thin face, anyway, and it 
was so sharpened by adversity and, I suppose, his clashes with 
hostile opinion, that it looked, now, as if some one had been at 
work upon it with a file. His eyes were set more deeply in their 
sockets than any others I have ever seen, and they looked as 
though fires were burning in their very depths. 

“IT wont do it myself—we want to keep the paper out of this,” 
said Pemberton. “I'll find some one, though. I don’t know the 
rules—but I'll have him at my house by noon tomorrow if it 
can be done—as soon after that as possible, anyway.” 

“Perjury?” I suggested. “You’ve got us trained not to mind 
criminal libel or contempt of court, but there are limits—” 

“Not your funeral!” said Pemberton. ‘What’s one more crime 
between friends?” His eyes bored into Thrale; he seemed to be 
studying him. “What’s your idea—generally?” he asked. “I 
suppose you can put it into words of one syllable, so even Cameron 
and I can follow you?” @ 

“T’ll try,” said Thrale, quite seriously. “This man’s forgotten 
all about himself. That’s a mystery, isn’t it? Why has he 
forgotten? Discover that, and you'll solve your mystery. The 
reason people don’t solve mysteries is that they worry about what 
and how instead of why. Everything has a motive. Cherchez la 
femme hell! Cherchez pourquoi! Same thing, often—that’s why 
the proverb sticks the way it does.” 

“All right,” said Pemberton. ‘But a man doesn’t forget who he 
is deliberately.” 

“That’s where you’re wrong!” said Thrale, with spirit. ‘“There’s 
a reason for forgetting everything that’s forgotten. There’s no 
such thing as forgetting anything, really—you simply wont re- 
member. You may not know why—you seldom do know why. If 
you did, it wouldn’t do you any good to ‘forget.’ You lose a key— 
because there’s something in the drawer it opens that you don’t 
want to see—even though you don’t realize that. You forget to 
post a letter—you have a subconscious reason for that—must 
have. You forget that it’s your wedding anniversary—because 
you're sorry you’re married to your wife, though wild horses 
wouldn’t make you admit that, even to yourself! 

“Same way in a complete amnesia like this. This chap’s 
forgotten who he is, because doing that has simplified life for him. 
Maybe he committed a crime. Perhaps he dodged a responsibility 
that way. Perhaps he’d had so much misfortune that he couldn’t 
bear it and couldn’t get away from it except by escaping his old 
personality entirely. See?” 

“Modern psychology, isn’t it?” 


said Pemberton. “Lot of 














He did love a woman called Mary, with whom he used to dine in the Casino in Central Park, to which they used to drive in a hansom. 
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foreign chaps—Freud—all that lot?” 

“Tf you want to tag it—yes. Shakespeare understood it, though, 
three hundred years ago. You can’t make truth punch a time- 
clock.” 

“T’'ll put a bet on you,” said‘ Pemberton. 
This is your assignment till I take you off it, Cameron. 
Thrale any way you can.” 

“T want to read everything I can find about men who've been 
reported missing in the last two or three years,” said Thrale. 
“Have you anything here? You keep clippings, don’t you?” 

“The morgue costs about ten thousand a year,” said Pemberton 
dryly. “Cameron will find the dope for you. Good night.” 


“T’m_ interested. 
Help 


OW, I was used to Pemberton’s way of doing things. I think, 

sometimes, that the chief likes to imagine that his methods 
are Napoleonic. I expected Thrale to be impressed, though. And 
he wasn’t. He irritated me; he was so infernally calm. I could 
see, you know, that he must have had a pretty rough time. And 
now, if he really had anything, that was all over, with Pemberton 
and the Planet prepared to back him. But he didn’t seem to 
care—just turned to me, impatiently, and asked where the clippings 
were. I thought he ought to be grateful to me, and a little 
emotional, and I was all ready to tell him not to mention it. 
You know how you feel, though, when people anticipate that 
particular request. 

ThraJe kept me at the office till nearly six o’clock, while he 
went through those clippings and made notes. The late watch 
went off; the scrubwoman came in to clean up; the hum of the 
presses down in the basement died away. And I, frankly, wished 
Thrale and this mysterious Louis French in Halifax or some place 
hotter. But he was quite enthusiastic. 

“Stupid business! People worrying themselves sick about 
friends and relatives! And some one, in every case, holds the 
key—some one would reveal the reason for their disappearance, if 
the right method were used.” He was almost sentimental. “Oh, 
not that they know they know! It’s never as simple as that— 
hardly ever!” 

“You ought to be a detective, not a doctor,” I said. But Thrale 
was the most unsatisfactory man in the world when you tried to 
be sarcastic at his expense. 

“T’ve thought of that,” he said quite seriously. “If I don't 
get my chance in my own profession, I may go in for that sort 
of thing. I consider the end, not the means. And the end’s 
truth.” 


EMBERTON got French out of Bellevue—just how, I don’t 

know. He had ways of doing such things, of course; in this 
case he had trouble, because it was nearly a week before it was 
arranged. I know the police were interested in the man; they 
examined him—Thrale was furious when he heard of that—and 
took his finger-prints. Our headquarters man tried to find out 
why the Detective Bureau was interested, but couldn’t. In the 
end, however, we got him to ourselves, and Thrale went to 
work. 

Meanwhile, of course, we'd done a good many things by way 
of preliminary preparation. We'd obtained pictures of practically 
every man who had been missing for the last year or two. Some 
of the pictures we were able to throw out at once; after we 
began seeing French everyday we eliminated a good many more. 
Even so, after the weeding out was complete, we had five photo- 
graphs that might, at some time, have been taken of French. 

That business was a new revelation to me of how unsatisfactory 
photographs are as a means of identification. They tell you 
nothing of a man’s coloring, of countless little details that go to 
make up your impression of him and lead you to recognize him. 
Allowing for the beard and the mustache he now wore, though, 
this man French might have been any one of the five men whose 
pictures we kept. 

There was John Thornton, who had killed his wife and had been 
missing for a week when her body was found. Although the 
police of the whole world had been looking for him for two 
years, no trace of him had ever been found. Another possibility 
was Renwick, a Columbia professor who had dropped out of sight 
over a week-end a year before. Another was Stewart Cassavant, 
the architect; the two others were just inconspicuous men, whose 
disappearance had made no particular stir. 

French, you must understand, was perfectly normal. Thrale 
and I carried on ordinary conversations with him, and until you 
came to something that covered the period he had forgotten, it 
was exactly like talking to anyone else. He could account for 


a period of about eighteen months, beginning with his discharge 
from a San Francisco hospital. He had been working, it seemed, 
with surveying parties, had done work for railways in the North- 
west, and along the line of a power-transmission project in Cal- 
ifornia. He said he thought he must have been clear in his mind 
when he went to the hospital, or was taken there, because no 
question had been raised about him there; he had money enough 
to pay his expenses, and had been treated like any other patient. 
“You're an engineer, then?” Thrale asked. 
“No—I don’t think so,” French said slowly. 
a transit—” 
He looked puzzled, complained of a headache. 
He knew that he had lost his memory; he seemed anxious to 
recover it. He understood that Thrale was a doctor, who was to 
try to cure him, and he said he would do just as he was told. 
Thrale was very deliberate in his method, it seemed to me. He 
didn’t press his questions; sometimes when he came up against 
the blank wall of French’s amnesia, he asked him to guess the 
answer. 
“You can’t remember whether you were ever married,” he 
said. “But suppose you guessed? What should you say?” 
“No—lI should guess no!” said French quickly, and with great 
emphasis. 


“But I can use 


HRALE did that a good deal, and made very careful notes of 
French’s guesses. I was rather inclined to laugh at him, but 
that annoyed him. 

“He knows the truth,” he said. “Try to understand this, 
Cameron! He has, for reasons that are still obscure, repressed 
his knowledge. It’s as if you had pushed something down to 
the bottom of a trunk. It’s still there, although the things on 
top hide it. The facts we want to know are just beneath the 
surface of his mind. At certain times, when the repressing force 
in him is weak, he almost knows. When he guesses he is drawing 
on that half-conscious knowledge. And a man in his state may 
be willing to admit something to an outsider that he wont acknowl- 
edge to himself.” 

Pemberton was patient—for him. He waited ten days before 
he demanded a report from Thrale. 

“I’m getting somewhere—slowly,” said Thrale. “I wont explain 
my technique in detail—it requires special knowledge to under- 
stand it. But I have pursued, speaking loosely, two methods. 
One involves direct questioning and an effort to make the patient 
guess the answers to questions when he has ‘forgotten’ them. 
That has given me this much—that French thinks he was never 
married, that he used to live in New York, that he was not an 
engineer, although he understands surveying, and that his name 
is certainly not Louis French. 

“And then I’ve used, of course, what we call the word-asso- 
ciation test. I make a list of about a hundred words, and call 
them off to the patient. He is to answer with the first word that 
comes into his mind, without stopping to think. I time his answers 
with a stop-watch, in fifths of a second. If the word with which 
he reacts is unusual, if there is no obvious connection of sense 
or sound or common association with the stimulus word, or if he 
is unduly delayed—beyond, say, six or seven fifths of a second, 
in answering—then I know that the word has touched upon a 
complex. 

“When I say complex, I mean an idea he has repressed because 
of some emotional complication. I mean that the word suggests 
something associated with a memory he wishes to banish because 
it distresses him or frightens him. Here’s an example—elementary, 
but common. You've lost a much-loved relative by death. Your 
instinct is to think as little as possible of that grief—it is more 
comfortable. You don’t repress the thought of the relative—but 
you do, unconsciously, eliminate thought of things that will make 
you think of him. You associated that relative with, say, his 
favorite dog Jocko. And when you try to remember that dog’s 
name, you can’t—you have repressed that memory to protect 
yourself from the painful thought of your relative’s death. Every 
grown person has a multitude of such complexes. As a rule 
they don’t matter. Occasionally, though, they do—and produce 
hysteria or morbid fears or a condition like French’s—a complete 
amnesia.” 

“Good!” said Pemberton. 
too.” 

“All right. Here’s a list I’ve selected from five to six hundred 
words in my tests. First is my stimulus word—then the reaction 
time, then French’s word in answer.” 

He handed us this list: 


“That’s easy to follow. Reasonable 





THE CASE OF LOUIS FRENCH 


“You’re all right?” said Thrale. Mrs. Duane went to Cassavant; her hand rested on his arm. 


Lamb 

Church 

Column Capital 
Cab Horse 
Order Vitruvius 
Dance Twenty 
Part 


“These have a meaning for you?” asked Pemberton. 

“Why should lamb suggest casino?” said Thrale. “I pursued 
that. I tried casino—and got a negative reaction. Then I tried 
restaurant and got casino. I tried Central Park—the Casino 
restaurant is there, and got hansom. I tried cab again and got 
casino, All the reaction-times were slow. Then I went back to 
lamb, and the reproduction was erroneous—instead of saying 
casino again, he said “Mary” very quickly. That was his first 
reaction—and a natural one—‘Mary had a little lamb.’ But at 
first he concealed it, and was driven to a subterfuge that is asso- 
ciated with these ideas—riding through Central Park, in a horse 
cab, a hansom, to dinner at the Casino restaurant. Finally— 
Mary. And he asked those women if they were called Mary!” 

“Beautiful!” said Pemberton. “It works, Cameron!” 

“Then there are three that are significant if you group them. 
Column brought capital—a purely architectural association. Order 
—an architectural term again—brought Vitruvius—the name of 
the oldest known writer upon architecture. How many laymen 


would know that? And white suggested garden. It’s less definite 
than the others—but Stanford White designed Madison Square 
Garden. 

“Dance and twenty, wedding and late, wife and frank, part 
and death, all need further investigation. I tried body and tort as 
leads toward the possibility of his being Thornton, the lawyer 
who killed his wife. A lawyer would have answered quickly to 
tort, and technically, probably—a man who had killed his wife 
would have betrayed a complex about body. French did neither. 
A professor wouldn’t have been likely to think of faculty in the 
sense of sight, or hearing—which is inaccurate, anyway.” 

“But it’s that /ate and wedding that gets me!” I said. 
—and the architectural terms! Lord—if he’s Cassavant!” 

“Steady!” said Thrale. “He may be Cassavant—there are 
strong indications that he is. But we’re a long way from being 
sure yet. We can’t leap to conclusions.” 

But Cassavant! And everything fitted in. Cassavant’s was one 
of the pictures we had kept. And Cassavant’s disappearance had 
been, if anything, more sensational than Thornton’s. He had 
vanished just after he had won the Jaffray Museum competition, 
when he was literally on his way to church to be married to Mary 
Prescott, daughter of Robert Ward Prescott, president of the 
Northern Trust Company. 


“That 


WENT back to the files to hunt up everything that had been 
printed about Cassavant at the time. It came down to very 
little in the way of facts, really, after I'd sifted the wheat from 
the chaff. Cassavant had given up his room a day or two before 
the wedding, and moved to his club. On his marriage day he had 
lunched at the club, dressed, and sent (Continued on page 95) 
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What Has Already Happened: \4 By HELEN J. FERRIS 


EFUSING to recognize any possibilities for advancement 


in her home town in Iowa, Edna Sheldon set out for / Illustrated by 
New York in quest of a business career. After many dis- A 
illusioning disappointments, she secured a position as assistant \ ALICE HARVEY 


shopper in the mail-order department of Newman’s store. 1 
After a time she was instrumental in securing for the store 4% 
an order for house-furnishings for some Iowan friends who ;\ 
had come to the metropolis on their honeymoon. This inci- 
dent opened up a new field for her and was the nucleus for a 

successful order-getting campaign. only that. . 
While at home on a vacation, Edna accepted an offer of a Well, she would not day-dream; she would be a real business 


position in the store of Mr. Monroe, the leading dry-goods / woman. Business first! So Edna argued with herself all the 
merchant of the town. And a little later Mr. Monroe fairly way to the store. As she entered, she felt that her business 


her work would surely suffer. Besides, why should she be think- 
ing of him? He had always treated her as a business associate— 


ba, 


took her breath away by the most generous of offers: She (, common-sense had conquered. She was ready for the day’s work. 
was to go to a business college, the Retail Research Bureau, 

for a year; the firm was to pay half of the expenses and Mr. FTER removing her hat and coat, Edna went directly to Mr. 
Monroe would advance the other half. She could pay it back Monroe’s office. Ted was already there, talking with his 
when she should find it convenient. uncle. To Edna’s dismay, her heart began to beat riotously at 


The year at the Research Bureau proved happy and profitable sight of him. Scarcely aware of what she said, she greeted the 


indeed to Edna; for not only class-room studies but the experi- two men. As if in the distance, she heard Mr. Monroe speaking 
ence of working short periods in various stores was included in to her, asking her to be seated. 


the curriculum. Edna returned to the Iowa town with many ideas This would never do. She must not disappoint Mr. Monroe, 
to lay before Mr. Monroe and his handsome and interesting 9p this morning of all mornings, when they were to discuss new 
nephew Theodore. And after a vacation to rest up, she was plans. With a determined effort of will, Edna concentrated her 
told to put one innovation into effect—the establishment of a attention upon what Mr. Monroe was saying. 
rest-room in the store, where the farmers’ wives, shopping in “Ted has told me your idea about Mrs. Corwin,” he was remark- 
town, could come for a bit of relaxation and gossip. The idea ing. “And I think it a good one. If you are ‘going to succeed 
proved successful and did much to popularize the store. there, it will take patience, of course. But I guess you know 
that. So I say—go to it.” 
“And now,” he concluded, “is there anything else you two wish 
CHAPTER XIV to take up with me?” 
“Yes, there is,” responded Theodore Monroe. 





Where are the ideas coming from in your business organization— Edna felt grateful to him for speaking just then. Her heart 
from everyone, or only from the heads? Edna Sheldon and others was thumping less violently, to be sure. But she was not yet 
in their store believed that the more ideas there are in circulation, quite ready to talk. 
the better it is. Miss Sheldon, here, still wants to get into that other end of the 

store work, Uncle Charley,” continued Ted. 

HE morning after Ted’s call Edna found herself eagerly “Meaning what?” queried Mr. Monroe. 

looking forward to seeing him. As she walked toward the Edna opened the notebook in her hand. “Trying out plans so 
Store, she smiled to herself. Only the week before, she had been that the people will be more interested in their store work,” she 
wishing that she would not have to work with him! And now— replied. 
well, now she realized that the thought of seeing him this morning “Do you mean what we talked of the night before you left 
was more important to her than talking over her future work in for the Bureau and what you so often wrote about, last year?” 
the store. Edna nodded. 
As she faced this realization, Edna felt a strange uneasiness. “She thought you had forgotten all about it, Uncle Charley,” 





If she were to allow the thought of Ted to so occupy her mind, remarked Ted. 
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Mr. Monroe smiled. “I may not have talked 
about it,” said he, “but there have been mo- 
ments when I have sincerely wished that I 
could forget it. However, before we go any 
further, suppose I call in Mr. Weber.” 

While Mr. Monroe telephoned for the em- 
ployment manager, Edna resolutely fixed her 
attention upon. the contents of her notebook. 
She told herself that the moment had arrived 
toward which she had been looking for so long. 
Her cherished plans, would soon be discussed. 
She must keep her mind upon that. Yet all the 
while she was acutely aware of Ted’s nearness. 
When Mr. Weber came into the office, almost 
immediately, she felt greatly relieved. 

“Sit down, Mr. Weber,” said Mr. Monroe. 
“For some time I have planned to get you three 
people together. Miss Sheldon and Ted, here, 
came to me with a question this morning. And 
I at once decided that the moment I had been 
waiting for had come at last. We are not going 
to discuss the merchandise of the store. We 
are here, as I see it, to think about the people 
of our store. Miss Sheldon, you seem to have 
had this on your mind. What is your idea?” 

“Tt seems to me that there are too many store 
people who aren’t really interested in their 
work,” replied Edna quickly. 

“How do you know?” asked Mr. Weber. @ 

“Because I have noticed the same thing in every store where 
I havé worked,” replied Edna. “In New York, at the Bureau, and 
even here there are girls and women and men who are just 
doing their work because they have to, and who are not happy 
in it.” 

“What’s the trouble?” asked Mr. Monroe. 

“We discussed it a good deal in our classes,” replied Edna. 
“T think, in the first place, it’s because so many haven't been 
earning enough to really live. I have talked with girls who have 
worked all day, gone home at night to do their laundry, and then 


Alve, 
Barvey- 


on Sunday have had to do their sewing and mending.” 
Mr. Monroe shook his head. 


“It’s not right. Mr. Weber and I have been studying on that 
very thing. Within a short time, now, I hope to adjust matters 
so that the lowest salary in this store is one that will insure a 
good living. But go on, Edna. What else?” 

“Another thing I have heard so many say is that their ideas 
don’t count for anything in the stores,” replied Edna, “—no 
one listens to them. No one asks them where they wish to work.” 

“You're right, Miss Sheldon, dead right,” agreed Theodore 
Monroe heartily. At his approval, Edna felt a thrill of delight. 
“TI have seen that same thing in the stores I have visited— 
folks dissatisfied because they don’t think they count for anything 
except in their own jobs.” 

“Miss Sheldon has brought out a big point,” said Mr. Weber. 
“But before we discuss it, I want to ask her one question: Miss 
Sheldon, don’t you think that a good many young women aren’t 
especially interested in their work because they are counting on 
getting married, sooner or later?” 


‘O her great chagrin Edna realized that she was blushing. The 

realization made her blush the more. Her discomfiture was 

not lessened by the thought that she must be appearing very 

young and rather foolish to these business men who expected her 
to discuss things impersonally. 

“Ves,” she faltered, “they do think a great deal about getting 
married.” 

“Undoubtedly,” went on Mr. Weber. 
we try, we'll always be up against that. 
They will always want to get married.” 

“That doesn’t account for everything, though,” interrupted Mr. 
Monroe. “How about the women who are already married or who 
don’t expect to be? How about the men? We have those in our 
stores, haven’t we?” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that we shouldn’t go ahead with the idea,” 
replied Mr. Weber. “Besides, it seems to me that if we can put 
in some plan here, so that a good many more people do get 
interested in the organization, it will be catching. Even our busi- 
ness débutantes, so to speak, will sit up and take notice. 

“T’ve been studying this matter of store work, and my idea has 
been to do this first: to study every kind of work there is in the 
store and what kind of people do each kind of work best; then 


“No matter what plans 
Girls will always be girls. 


“T say we ain’t got 
the right....” 


get the people to doing their 
own kind of work.” 

“Tell about May Smith,” 
suggested Mr. Monroe. 

“May was selling neck- 
wear,” said Mr. Weber. “But 
I discovered in my chats with 
her that she enjoys puttering 
with machinery. Yes, really! 

I asked her whether she 
wouldn't like selling in our hardware section, especially the imple- 
ments. That had never occurred to her, but down there she went.” 

“And she has been bursting with energy ever since,” added 
Ted. ‘She told me yesterday she didn’t know a person could 
have so much downright good fun working.” 

“And she has done better work, too,” added Mr. Monroe, be- 
cause she has enjoyed it so.” 

Edna had known of the various changes in position which some 
of the girls in the store had made at Mr. Weber’s suggestion. 
But she had not realized that they were all part of a plan. The 
thought now occurred to her that she might have learned more 
about Mr. Weber’s work if she had been more alert. She shifted 
uneasily in her chair. 

“Of course,” continued Mr. Weber, “everyone has not such a 
distinct bent as Miss Smith. Yet some have, and where they 
have, we should discover it and give them an opportunity to try 
themselves out.” 

“What about those who don’t know what they want to do?” 
asked Ted. 

“Help them to find themselves,” replied Mr. Weber. “Show 
them the possibilities here in the store. Give them a chance for 
the right kind of training. Often that gives people a new inspira- 
tion about their work.” 

“Yes,” approved Mr. Monroe, “that is needed. And we shall 
continue our efforts there. It will all come under our department 
of store education. But there is something further that I wish 
to discuss this morning. Haven’t I heard you mention store com- 
mittees, Miss Sheldon?” 

“Ves,” replied Edna, “I wrote you about it, last year.” 

“Where did you first hear about that idea?” asked Mr. Weber. 

“At the Bureau,” said Edna. And then she told them about the 
man who had come to talk to the class—how in his own store the 
employees voted for representatives, how those elected made up 
a board, how any employee could go to the board of representa- 
tives with any matter in which he felt he had not been treated 
fairly, or with ideas for the store’s future. As she talked, Edna 
vividly remembered that man and his enthusiasm. At the con- 
clusion of her story Mr. Weber cleared his throat. 

“Your description is good,” said he. “I have been studying 
this matter myself and am greatly interested in it. But this is 
the question which seems important to me. How would you start 
out on such a plan in this store? Here is a splendid idea. And 
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here is our store. How shall we introduce the idea into the store?” 

“By elections,” said Edna promptly, “by having a board of 
representatives elected by the various sections.” 

“Is that the first step?” queried Mr. Weber. “How can the 
store people elect a board of representatives before they know 
what the board is for? Will being on the board mean anything 
unless the board members and the people who elected them be- 
lieve in the plan. What if the store people don’t like the idea? 
Most of them here have never heard of it, I imagine. How do we 
know they will care to try it out?” 

Again Edna shifted uneasily in her chair. In her enthusiasm 
she had not stopped to consider that everyone might not be in- 
terested in this plan that seemed to her such a splendid idea. 

“Just a moment, Weber,” interrupted Mr. Monroe. “Suppose 
we stop our discussion a moment here and have you tell about 
your various trips.” 

Mr. Weber smiled. 

“I forgot, for the moment,” he replied, “that you and I were 
the only ones who knew about those trips. Mr. Monroe,” he went 
on, turning to Edna and Ted, “‘has been so interested in this gen- 
eral scheme of things that he asked me to visit places where the 
committee plan is being tried out, where the people working in an 
organization are being given a real share in the responsibility of 
running that organization.” 

“Is it working?” asked Ted. His specialty in the store was 
merchandise; and he, as well as Edna, was having revelations. 

“It is, provided—” 

His audience waited eagerly for that “provided.” 

“Provided it is being done in the right spirit,’ went on Mr. 
Weber. “The manager or the head of the store must be absolutely 
honest and above-board in his desire to give the store people a 
voice in the store government.” 

“I can say that I am,” said Mr. Monroe. 

“Yes, I think you are,” agreed Mr. Weber. “And on the other 
hand, the store people must believe in the plan and be willing to 
assume the responsibility which is given to them.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Monroe, “a real partnership, partners in the 
business—that is my idea.” 

“Take Brown Brothers, for instance,” continued Mr. Weber; 
“they have been working on this plan for some time, now. They 
have representatives elected by the store people on their board of 
directors.” 

Edna knew about Brown Brothers. 
the Bureau had gone there to work. 

“I stopped off there, last week, and had a long talk with the 
secretary of the board of representatives.” 

“Was he enthusiastic?” asked Ted. 

“He believes in the plan—and for this reason, among others: 
He says that the people in the store have a chance now to talk 
things out. Take one case he told me about: In one of the sec- 
tions a young woman who had been head of stock had not been 
Promoted to be assistant buyer when there was the vacancy in 
the department. Another girl in the department who had not been 
there as long as the head of stock was put over her head. Of 
course, the head of stock was all upset. She did a good deal of 
talking. And others, friends of hers, sympathized with her. 

“At last feeling ran so high that the matter came up before 


One of her classmates at 


the board. The witnesses were called. Comparative 
sales-records were shown, and all that. Then it came 
out that the salesgirl who had gotten the assistant buyer- 
ship had been doing a great deal of studying about her 
merchandise and also along general business lines. The 
final result of the whole thing was that the board decided 
in favor of the buyer. They said he had promoted the 
logical person. And that his judgment in the matter 
had been wise.” 

“Why, that is working it out, isn’t it!” exclaimed 
Ted. 

“Did you hear of any cases where it was the other 
way around?” asked Mr. Monroe. 

“You mean where the board decided against the 
executive? Oh, yes; one was a case about a salary 
increase. One of the older and most experienced sales- 
women discovered that she was getting less than a new and green 
girl. She went to the board, and the upshot of it all was that she 
received a much-deserved increase. The buyer’s case was that 
she had been desperately in need of more help and had been 
willing to pay anything to get it—a fact which had resulted in un- 
fairness to the older saleswoman. 

“Of course,” concluded Mr. Weber, “there are many difficult 
things to meet in a plan such as this. And no plan or organization 
that has to do with people—people who feel well and optimistic 
one day and sick and pessimistic the next—can ever run along 
like machinery. But this plan seems to me to be worth the 
effort.” 

“I agree with you,” said Mr. Monroe, “and I have an idea 
where we can start. I’ve been thinking about this a good deal, 
you see. What do you think of this? Call a meeting of the 
whole store, to tell them about the plan. Then, to show that 
we're four-square in it, tell them two things—first, that we are 
going to adjust our lowest salaries to what it costs to live here 
in Norden; the other salaries will then be increased, accordingly. 
The first job the representatives will then have will be to collect 
facts on what the cost of living in Norden really is.” 


DNA leaned forward in her chair. 
“T think that would be splendid, Mr. Monroe,” she said. 

Mr. Monroe smiled at her enthusiasm. 

“But that is not all,” he went on. “I have something else 
to announce. And it is a surprise for you people, too. Last 
Friday night the merchants of the town all got together and 
agreed to close up shop for one afternoon each week.” 

“The year round?” asked Edna. 

“The year round,” said Mr. Monroe. “But we haven’t- settled 
upon which afternoon it is to be, as yet. We meet again in two 
weeks, for that. Now, how would it be to announce this at the 
meeting, and let them vote for the afternoon they want?” 

The little group sat silent fora moment. Then Ted spoke. 

“What if they choose Saturday afternoon, our busiest time?” 

“IT will promise beforehand to vote at the merchants’ meeting 
as they vote here,” replied Mr. Monroe. 

“That’s going some, Uncle Charley!” exclaimed Ted. “If 
we vote for Saturday and then you vote for Saturday, the mer- 
chants will say you’re crazy. Everyone who hears about it 
will say you’re crazy.” 

“Yes,” admitted his uncle. “They would probably say that.” 

“Your vote wouldn’t carry it for Saturday, so what good 
would it do?” protested his nephew. “You would only be hurting 
the store. We'd lose our prestige. Folks would begin to think 
we don’t know how to run a store. Closing up on Saturday 
afternoon—gee!” 

And Ted lapsed into gloomy silence. 

“Look here, Ted,” said his uncle soberly. “Look at it from 
another angle. Giving our people this chance to vote will put 
up to them, squarely, the matter of closing up on the afternoon 
when the town people and the farmers count most upon the 
store. I haven’t a doubt in the world but that some will want to 
close up on Saturday.” 

“Neither have I!” muttered Ted. 

“But the next thing that will occur to them is our business as 
a part of Norden—our responsibility to our neighbors, in other 
words. I, for one, want to see how such a discussion will go. 
Mr. Weber, what do you think?” 

“I'd say put it up to them,” replied Mr. Weber. “That and 
the cost-of-living matter will show that you’re on the square about 
all this.” 

“Miss Sheldon?” 

“Yes, Mr. Monroe,” answered Edna, “I think I agree with that.” 
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“Theodore?” 

“T guess so,” said Ted reluctantly. For 
over a year Ted had been putting his 
best thoughts and efforts into the store. 
He was eager for its success, jealous of its 
good name. Moreover upon his shoulders 
rested the responsibilities of the mer- 
chandise managership. Even to remotely 
consider closing on Saturday afternoons 
made him desperately unhappy. For the 
store to appear ridiculous in the eyes of 
the other Norden merchants was even 
worse. 

“I guess that is about all for now,” 
concluded Mr. Monroe. “Suppose we plan to hold the meeting, 
then, on Thursday night. Meantime, Mr. Weber, will you, with 
Miss Sheldon and Ted, work out the details for the voting, and 
so forth? We'll go over them Wednesday morning.” 

Edna, Ted and Mr. Weber rose to go. 

“Edna,” went on Mr. Monroe, “will you and Ted wait a 
moment? I have something else I wish to talk over with you.” 

As Mr. Weber left the office, Mr. Monroe went to the window 
and looked out. For some time he stood there silent, while Edna 
and Ted waited. Then at last he turned to them. 

“I wonder whether you two young people see what this means 
to me,” he said slowly. “To you it is probably just one more new 
plan. To me it is the turning of the way. 

“Ever since I first went into my small hardware store, I have 
dreamed of a store where real partnership exists, where each 
coworker has a sense of sharing, of an open way before him 
where he may grow and progress.” 

Mr. Monroe paused foramoment, lostinthought. Thenhewenton: 

“T have studied this thing constantly. It is always with me. 
We can’t expect a feeling of responsibility unless we give respon- 
sibility. We are opening the door today. We shall never go 
back. Just where the new way will lead we cannot now see 
clearly. We do know that, as the years pass, our store will 
change, just as things everywhere will change. That is a law 
of liie—change, development. It is for us to take each step as wise- 
ly as we can—and as honestly. 

“T have discussed this com- 


CHAPTER XV 


To whom does a store really belong 
—to the proprietor, his coworkers, or 
the customers? This question came up 
in Mr. Monroe’s store. Important, too, 
was another question that was put up 
to Edna Sheldon—an old question, but 
one that is ever new. What do you 
think—about them all? 


URING the days that followed, Edna 

Sheldon discovered that a new prob- 

lem confronted her. The plans, the fasci- 

nating plans for the committee representa- 

tion, rapidly matured. The thought of Mr. Monroe’s hopes for 

the store was with her constantly. Gladly she assumed her share 
of the planning. 

In Mrs. Corwin’s department, she tried to be of real help to 
the buyer and to win her confidence. The fresh spring stock, to 
be priced and displayed, gave a new interest to the salespeople. 

Truly, there was work for Edna in abundance. Yet for all the 
new dresses and suits, her thoughts would wander to Theodore 
Monroe. She could not hide from herself the realization that the 
moments when he consulted with her were the happiest of all. 
When he passed through the department, looking at the mer- 
chandise, talking with the salespeople, she was keenly conscious 
of his presence. And again and again—she found herself eagerly 
awaiting his smile of recognition. 

As she had argued with herself the morning after Ted’s call, 
so now she frequently told herself that she was being silly, that 
Ted did not care for her and probably never would. That being 
the case, why waste time in day-dreams? Whereupon Edna 
would plunge enthusiastically into making a sale. 

But when, a little later, Ted would pass by, there would be 
the same eagerness for his smile, the same delight when he did 
see her. Those days were at once the happiest and the most 
miserable of her life. 

Thursday evening, at the close of store, Edna hurried to the 
carpet department, where the meeting was to be held. The 
rugs and carpets had been cleared 
away; chairs had been brought in; 








mittee plan with some mer- 
chants who seem to feel that 
it can be completely worked 
out immediately and that all 
the problems of the 
store will be solved 


everything was in readiness. Mr. 
Monroe, Mr. Weber and Theodore 
Monroe were to speak. Plans for 
the voting had been worked out, and 
Mr. Weber had made a large chart 
which clearly explained everything. 


at once. I do not 

think so. The working 

out of a real democ- 

racy is a matter of 

year after year after 

year. As we grow and 

develop ourselves, so 

must the opportu- 

nities before us all 

open up. There will be plenty of 
difficulties, in spite of our _ best 
efforts. Mr. Weber struck it right 
when he said it is because we are peo- 
ple, with all kinds of ideas, and all 
kinds of likes and dislikes. 

“T wished to speak to you two young 
people because you propose spending 
many years here in the store. Mr. 
Weber has other plans, which he will 


On the Railroad 
OMEN as machinists and 


section-hands, on the rail- 
roads? Yes, lots of ’em! For 
not only are many women 
employed in railroad offices, but 
numbers of them hold down 
jobs in the operative branches 
where you might least expect 
them. You'll be interested in 
the photographs of section gangs, 
baggage smashers and machin- 
ists which will appear in our next 

issue—women all! 
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Edna could scarcely believe that 
the time had come when they were 
to put the committee plan into their 
own store—that is, the time had 
come to try it, if the people wanted 
it. Would they, Edna wondered, as 
she watched them all come in. How 
would the idea appeal to Miss New- 
berry, there, a cross old maid if there 
ever was one? Would Nancy Smith 
give one-two-three for it, with her 
ruffles and her bracelets and 
her beaux? Would Mr. Mey- 
ers have any use for it, now 
that he had been elected a 
deacon and was so busy with 
by work? Then there 

were the buyers. 
How would they 


take up in the near future. But you,” 
—and his eyes rested upon his nephew 
with a loving tenderness,—“you will 
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be here, after I myself have given up 
my work. 

“You both have much to learn, for you are young. You, Edna, 
will learn to back up your ideas with plans. Just now the ideas 
are the exciting thing for you.” 

Edna thought of the morning’s discussion and knew that Mr. 
Monroe was correct. 

“And you, Ted, will come to see more and more that system 
and card catalogues are not the biggest thing in a business. Only 
the skeleton, my boy, only the skeleton! The flesh and blood are 
the people, the people who work here, the people who come to 
us— Partners it is,” said he. “And now for a day’s work!” 


them all and 
wondered. In her 
selling she had come to know most of them well. She had not 
before realized so keenly the many kinds of people there were 
in the store. Looking at them now as they gathered in one room, 
real doubt swept over Edna. Would they care for the plan? 
And what would Mr. Monroe do if they didn’t? 

Just then Mr. Monroe walked past her, with Ted and Mr. 
Weber. Edna could see that Mr. Monroe himself was a little 
pale. She wondered how many in the room realized how interested 
in them he was. Edna felt a wild impulse to jump to her feet 
and tell everyone what she knew about Mr. Monroe’s spirit. 
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If they could only know, surely they would not refuse to enter 
into the plan. But she steadied herself; and in a moment Mr. 
Monroe stood up. 

An expectant hush fell upon the hundreds of store workers 
gathered there. Once before, and only once, had Mr. Monroe 
called them together in this way. Ever since the notice had gone 
out, there had been considerable speculation as to what the meeting 
could be for. Now they were to find out. What was it, anyway? 

As Mr. Monroe started to speak, Edna got up and stood at the 
side of the room. She felt that she must be where she could 
watch the faces. Would the people be interested? It seemed to 
Edna that she could not wait to see. 

“T know a good many of you are eager to get home, on a 
pleasant evening such as this,” began Mr. Monroe, “so I will 
come directly to the point. You all remember when I bought 
this store and brought my hardware store over to it. I did it 
because I thought the people of Norden here needed a modern, 
up-to-date department-store. 

“As we have worked together, my idea has proved correct. 
Many of our farmers are now buying here, instead of from the 
mail-order houses, as they used to do. Many of our townspeople 


are no longer going to the city to do their shopping. They have 
learned that they can do just as well at our store, and with much 
Am I correct? Do you all agree that the business 


less bother. 
has grown?” 

Cries of, “You're right,” “That’s it,’ came from a 
number in the audience. Others remained silent. They 
were still waiting to hear what the meeting was about. 

“But I have not been satisfied,” went on Mr. Monroe. 
“And many of you have not been. I know some of 
you have thought that you were standing still, although 
the store has been going ahead. You may even have 
felt that you were of no great importance in the store 
as a whole, that you were supposed to think only of 
your own particular job.” 

Edna turned and looked out over the audience. They 
were listening intently—listening, yes, but what were 
they thinking? 

“It has not been my wish that you should feel that 
way,” went on Mr. Monroe. “I have wished you to feel 
free—free to criticize when you felt 
that things were wrong, free to come 
to me with suggestions. 

“That I have not received many 

criticisms directly from you has been, 
I feel, the fault of our present way of 
doing things. The other day I asked 
one of your number why he thought 
it was. ‘Mr. Monroe,’ he said, ‘Folks 
don’t want to go over other folks’ 
heads. They don’t want to lose their 
jobs.’ 

“This set me to thinking. I saw 
that we must have a new plan, a plan 
so that you could speak frankly with- 
out being afraid of losing your posi- 
tions. I have wanted things adjusted 
so that you would feel and have re- 
sponsibility for running the store as well as for doing your own 
work. In other words, I wish you to be partners with me in 
this business.” 

Once more Edna eagerly looked out over the audience. The 
faces of a few were alight with special interest. Others showed 
only respectful curiosity. Some were plainly not interested at all. 

Mr. Monroe concluded with a few more remarks about the 
plan in general. The audience applauded as he sat down, but 
Edna readily saw that it was polite, not enthusiastic, applause. 

Mr. Weber followed with some stories. They were the same 
stories he had told in Mr. Monroe’s office—about the young 
woman who thought she should have been made assistant buyer 
and about the other young woman who had not received the 
salary-increase she deserved. The interest in what Mr. Weber 
had to say grew as he went on with the stories. This was some- 
thing definite. The store people began to see what a board of 
representatives really would give to them. 

Then Theodore Monroe rose, with the big chart in his hand. 
The chart helped to make the plan still more definite and clear to 
them all. 

At the close of his explanation Ted asked whether there were 
any questions. No one spoke. Edna felt a sudden sinking of her 
heart. Her hopes had risen high when everyone had seemed so 


Ted lapsed into gloomy silence. 


interested in the stories and the chart. But now—no questions! 
Plainly, then, the people were not deeply interested. She leaned 
heavily up against the wall. With such a start, would it be worth 
while even to try the plan? But Mr. Monroe was speaking once 
more. 

“Probably you all are wondering what you and the board can 
do,” he said. “Well, here is something to start on. I have not 
been satisfied with the salaries as they stand.” 

At these words the whole atmosphere of the room changed. 
Some leaned forward in their chairs. Eyes that had been dull 
brightened. Everyone looked intently at Mr. Monroe. 

“My idea,” he continued, “is to have the lowest salary, the 
beginner’s salary, one on which a person can live comfortably. 
We will start there and increase the other salaries accordingly.” 

The audience burst into enthusiastic applause. Many nodded 
in approval. A salary-increase—this was something everyone of 
them could easily understand. 

“But what shall that starting salary be?” asked Mr. Monroe. 
“How can we tell what it should be?” 

He paused. The silence in the room was unbroken. 

“Right there is where you come in—you and the board. As soon 
as you elect your representatives, why not have them go to work 
finding out from everyone what it does cost to live comfortably, 

here in Norden? Everyone of us can have a 
voice in this. Then, from the facts given 
them, the board can work out what we are 
after.” 
Here Joe Denny, head of stock in the hard- 
ware, jumped to his feet. 

“Are you telling us we'll all 
have something to say about 
the pay we're to get?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Mon- 
roe, “that’s what it amounts 
to.” 

“And if we have a kick, we 
can go to this board?” 
“Yes,” answered Mr. Mon- 
roe. “It is to give you a 
chance to speak out.” 
“Then I’m for it,” declared 
Joe, turning to his friends. “How 
about it, fellows?” 

“Count me in,” said one of them. 
Others took up the cry. And excited 
buzzing was to be heard in all parts 
of the room. Edna caught Mr. Web- 
er’s eye and smiled. Then she looked 
at Ted. Ted’s eyes were upon his 
Uncle. Plainly Ted was waiting. 
Edna remembered. Of course! The 
most important thing for him was yet 
to be taken up. The announcement 
about the half-holiday was still to 
come. Mr. Monroe rapped for order. 

“T have a pleasant surprise for you,” 
he said. 

Quiet at once fell upon the room. They were more than ready 
to listen to Mr. Monroe’s announcements now. 

“For a long time, it has seemed to me that our Norden stores 
could close up one afternoon each week. The merchants of town 
have been talking it over and have at last decided to do it.” 


R a moment there was silence in the room. Again Joe 
Denny sprang to his feet. 
“Do you mean we're going to get a half-holiday every week 
all year?” he asked. 
“Ves,” answered Mr. Monroe. 
stores too.” 
“Hooray!” called out Nancy Smith, waving her handkerchief. 
In an instant the entire room was a flutter of handkerchiefs. 
“Which afternoon do we get?” called out some one. The room 
at once became still. What afternoon was the holiday to be? 
“That has not been decided, as yet,” replied Mr. Monroe. 
“And now I want you to tell me which one you would like to 
have. I have told you that you are to have a voice in running 
this store. I wish you would discuss this matter now and 
vote for the afternoon you want. I promise you that my vote 
at the merchants’ meeting will be yours. My vote may not decide 
things. But I’ll vote as you direct.” (Continued on page go) 


“And everyone else in Norden 
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THE WOMAN 


w}ISS MARGARET FEDDE, head of 
the home economics division of the 
Nebraska College of Agriculture, has 
just concluded a survey from which she 
draws the startling conclusion that the 
work done by the average Nebraska 
farmer’s wife is worth $4,004 a year. 

It is a conclusion which is likely to make more than 
one farmer a bit nervous, for he doesn’t 
want these newfangled women to go 
putting notions into his wife’s head. 
Doesn’t he “let” his wife keep her 
butter- and egg-money? 

Miss Fedde has done a real service to 
the cause of the woman worker through her survey. 
The popular superstition still prevails that “woman’s 
work” is somehow less important than some other 
kind of work. Miss Fedde’s conclusion is in line with 
that of the enterprising Kansas legislator who has 
brought up a bill providing that women be considered 
employees of their husbands, work eight hours a day 
only, and be paid, we hope, a decent remuneration 
for their services. 

Irrespective of the merits of such a plan, the idea 
behind it is thoroughly modern and progressive, for 
the great reason so much prejudice exists in regard to 
the value of women’s services outside of their homes, 
is that their services inside their homes have never 
received proper credit in a financial way. 

Genuine sentiment and affection in families is a 
very great thing, but it has certainly been used as a 
convenient disguise to cover up a tremendous amount 
of just plain hard work on the part of women. And 
incidentally the very same services which women give 
to their husbands and children are of considerable 
money value to the rest of the world. After all, 


work is work—it only appears to be different when 
70 ; 


THE 
“VALUE” 
OF A WIFE 


measured by cash instead of sentiment, as the hus- 
bands of those $4,004 Nebraska wives are about to 
discover. 





New York Srate hopes to take the word male 
out of that provision of the constitution which calls 
for male citizens to do jury duty, so that the women 
shall also be eligible for a somewhat trying business 
—at least, one would suppose from the alacrity with 
which men seek to escape jury duty, that it was an 
irksome task. ; 

However, one thing is made clear: 
jury-women who stop to hunt bargains 
on the way to serve their country are 
not going to escape punishment for 
their sins. 

Even before the change in the law is made, the 
judges are agreed that the jury-women will be late in 
the courtroom. Of course they will be late. Wont 
they have to pass stores and stores and bargains and 
bargains? What woman, pray, can resist a bargain? 

Let us see just what is the truth about bargain- 
hunting women. Women are the buyers for their 
families. The generally accepted trade estimate is 
that ninety per cent of all the goods sold over the 
retail counter is sold to women. Ninety per cent, 
then, of all this nation eats, drinks and wears is bought 
by women. Naturally, then, having only so much 
money to spend, they spend it as wisely and as care- 
fully as they can. And that, O wise judges, means 
hunting bargains every time. 

Consider, however, the goods which are sold in 
quantity—i.e. at “wholesale.” Who buys these 
goods? The big corporations buy them; the big 
stores buy them; the big manufacturers buy them. 
And each concern has a purchasing agent—a man, in 
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nine cases out of ten—whose business it is to buy the 
best quality he can with the money he has to spend. 
He, then, is comparable to that same bargain-hunting 
woman whose job it is to buy for her family. He is, 
in fact, though it is horrible to contemplate, a bargain- 
hunter himself, and he can haggle and barter with an 
enthusiasm which would put to shame the whole race 
of “bargain-hunting women.” Let us be done with 
these silly prejudices existing about one sex or the 
other. The business of buying or selling forever 
remains the same whether it involves the housewife 
and her grocer or the brokers and the stock exchange. 





HERE was once a beloved country 
i} doctor, the scion of a famous medical 
family which had given several well- 
known surgeons and physicians to the 
world. He had four sons and one 
daughter. One day one of the neigh- 
bors said to him: 

“Well, Doctor, which of the boys is 
to follow in his father’s footsteps?” 

“There is only one doctor in my 
family,” replied the physician, “and 
that one is—a girl.” 

Why—since the days of Darwin, at any rate—we 
should have insisted all these years that a daughter 
follows in the footsteps of her mother, and a son in 
those of his father, is inexplicable, except that we have 
confused the individual inheritance with the group 
inheritance. It is an actual scientific fact that the 
daughter of a mechanic may inherit a mechanical 
bent, while the son becomes a dressmaker. 

The daughter of that old doctor might be a genius, 
while her son was only a mediocre physician. Why 
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not make the best of what each generation has? If 








JOB 


the girl child inherits a domestic talent, by all means let 
her make the most of that talent in a domestic career; 
but if the girl child inherits from her father a talent 
and desire to get out in the world and do a “man’s 
work,” the world will most likely be a better place if 
she has her chance to do it. 








REcENT conditions have disclosed a lack of contact 

between the worker and the job in many businesses 

conducted on an otherwise modern plan. It is a 

serious matter, this lack of contact, which inevitably 

leads to waste and inefficiency in the business and 

disappointed ambitions on the part of the worker. 
Almost every person who under- 


takes a new job has certain preliminary THE 
difficulties. She probably feels it is a | TRAINING 
fault in herself that causes the trouble, SCHOOL IN 
but inquiry among other women work- — BUSINESS 


ers would soon show that the situation 
is universal. It is, in fact, little short of a miracle, 
when a newcomer in an organization slips into place 
without considerable friction and misunderstanding. 

It is time that a training period be required for all 
newcomers. This training school ought to be a care- 
fully worked out scheme, something like a very much 
condensed college course. A flying trip around an 
organization, introductions right and left, maybe a 
production- chart laid out before one, is the usual 
training for a new job. How much more satisfactory 
would be a few weeks devoted to an actual study ot 
the functioning processes of the business and each 
worker’s particular part in it! 

If business houses would make a specialty of teach- 
ing their business to their employees, much of the 
obvious misfits in personnel and much of the dis- 


content among their workers could be eliminated. 
7 
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Pflaum 


Do You Want 


»5,000 a Year? 


The job is ready for you. 
cAre you ready for it? 


By WILLIAM A. McGARRY 


IVE-THOUSAND-DOLLAR jobs for women are literally 
“going a-begging” in every big city of the United States. 
Department-stores and the industries—including everything from 
plants for the manufacture of mining machinery to large textile 
mills—are snapping up graduates as rapidly as the women’s colleges 
can turn them out, at salaries seldom lower than twelve hundred 
dollars a year, and even higher when the graduates are specially 
trained. If the graduate has put in enough time during her vaca- 
tions or while working her way through college to qualify as an 
expert in any field of human endeavor, she may take her pick of 
a hundred positions in almost as many cities at three thousand 
dollars and up. 

These are the conclusions reached by Miss Rachel Pflaum, of 
Philadelphia, after less than a year at the head of the Bureau 
of Occupations for Trained Women. In the files of the bureau 
Miss Pflaum has calls that she cannot fill for employment-man- 
agers, directors of welfare work, buyers. and department heads in 
industry and in department-stores, research workers and directors, 
automobile saleswomen, statistical experts and a host of others. 
Most of them call for college graduates. But few employers in- 
sist on this qualification when the bureau finds a woman, expert 
in some line, with the equivalent of a college education. As a 
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matter of fact, the only definite specification is that the applicant 
be a real expert. 

Never before has the demand for women experts been so great, 
More even than during the war emergency, precedent is being 
broken down. The old saying, “That’s not a woman’s work,” is 
being displaced by “We’ll try her.” And incidentally, this phe- 
nomenon offers a striking illustration of the liberalizing influence of 
the West, for the progress of the movement that is destroying old 
prejudices against women may be traced clear to the Pacific 
coast. .San Francisco, Denver and Chicago are clamoring for 
women in lines that are still closed to them in New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia, according to Miss Pflaum. 

It might be well to point out that the information on which 
these opinions are based is not derived solely from conditions in 
Philadelphia. The bureau of which Miss Pflaum is the directing 
genius in that city is a member of the Natonial Committee of 
similar organizations in which the first qualification of membership 
is that the bureau shall be non-profitmaking. Each of these mem- 
ber bureaus is independently supported and governed, but although 
the connection is voluntary, a system of exchange of information 
has been developed that makes it possible for the director in any 
one city to keep her pulse on the demands anywhere for women 
workers. 

“The great demand throughout the United States,” says Miss 
Pflaum, “is for experts of all kinds—real experts. The woman 
able to speak and act with authority on any subject under the 
sun commands a position almost anywhere she may care to live. 
It is no exaggeration to say that employers are clamoring for her. 
New York is getting daily calls from San Francisco for women to 
take charge of departments in department-stores, to write and to 
sell advertising, and for a long list of other positions. In the 
bureau we are in direct touch only with the demand for wenen 
capable of earning salaries of four thousand dollars to five thou- 
sand dollars and less, and that is far greater than the supply. But 
in the fields paying still higher salaries, the disproportion between 
supply and demand is still greater. We get the calls from the 
employers, but rarely the applications of the women. For by the 
time a woman’s ability carries her above the five-thousand-dollar 
mark, she doesn’t need the help of any organization; offers come 
to her unsolicited in every day’s mail. 

“There are really no good women experts or executives out of 
work, unless they want to be. Virtually the entire work of the 
bureau today is in replacements—taking a woman from a post 
in which her ability is not recognized adequately in her com- 
pensation, or otherwise, or where there are obstacles to her prog- 
ress, and placing her where she will have something to work for. 
Of course, this does not apply to the task of placing the college 
graduates, but that work is seasonal. Yet even the tremendous 
increase in the supply that will be available in the fall will be 
absorbed by the demands of employers. 

“One of the best lines for the college woman today is that of 
employment-managing. There is no longer the slightest doubt 
that that is what may be called a woman’s job. Every big in- 
dustrial city in the country has had it demonstrated. Some of the 
best-paying positions also are to be found in this kind of work, 
and the rate of pay for women workers will show a steady increase 
as more and more of them get into the field. 

“Department-stores offer the widest range of opportunity of 
any single business, however. They buy and sell almost every- 
thing; many of them maintain statistical and other bureaus for 
gathering and collating information; hence they are able to use 
women with almost any type of special training. Here also will 
be found undoubtedly the greatest chance for advancement. De- 
partment-stores are perhaps the only business in which the ancient 
prejudice against women in high-salaried positions has disappeared 
completely. They offer the only line in which the trained woman 
may be assured of a uniform square deal—anywhere in the coun- 
try. 

“T do not say this in a spirit of criticism. Employers in the long 
run pay for trained ability what it is worth, I suppose. It is only 
natural that some of them should realize that the five-thousand- 
dollar woman ranks with the ten-thousand-dollar man, and to at- 
tempt to profit thereby. Perhaps I can illustrate with specific 
instances. I was asked recently to find a place for a woman who 
accepted a position involving much irksome detail, during the 
war, with the understanding that she would have opportunity to 
advance. She had become second in command in her department. 
Then her chief resigned. When she applied for his position, she 
was informed that the firm had decided not to put a woman at 
the head of the department. Naturally she turned in her resigna- 
tion. The firm then requested that she (Continued on page 108) 








Neighbors 


By KENNETT 


O begin with, the Macalasters did their prettiest to 
T welcome their new neighbors. Bibberley Heights 
people have been accused of aloofness and coldness to 
strangers, but unjustly, I think. We have our proper pride 
and reserve, naturally, but on the whole it would be hard 
to find a suburb whose inhabitants are more friendly and 
democratic. If any decent family—renters apart, of 
course—settle in our midst, or even on the subdivision, 
we extend the right hand of fellowship, if we don’t take 
them to our bosom just at first; and furthermore, many 
of our best people keep chickens. The Keisters didn’t 
have to sell out and leave on that account. They wouldn’t 
have done, anyway. Misfits! However, Sam Timmey, our 
popular and genial real-estate agent, assured several of us 
that the Keisters were decent people. Keister had a flourish- 
ing business in Englewood, he said. 

“What kind of a business, Sam?” inquired Jerome Macal- 
aster, who as Keister’s next-door neighbor was rather inter- 
ested. 

Sam said that he didn’t know exactly, but some sort of 
a catering business, he guessed. “But the man speaks for 
himself,” he went on. “You can see he’s a solid citizen. I 
had to get him with his back to the light while I talked to 
him, account of them diamonds in his scarf-pin. Gee, my 
poor eyes! Why, he nearly blinded me. Spot-cash deal too.” 

Sam is a good fellow; we all like him, and Mrs. Timmey is a 
D. A. R., as well as having a swell contralto voice; but tkere’s 
no question that Sam lacks culture. 

Well, Mrs. Macalaster did the sweet and hospitable thing when 
the Keisters were moving in—sent her girl Rosina around with a 
freshly baked pie and a request to know if there was anything 
that she could do. Mrs. Keister declined the pie, not very 
amiably or gratefully, the girl reported. She had pie, and thank 
you, there was nothing that Mrs. Macalaster could do. Mrs. 
Macalaster was sore. Most any woman would have been. 

“I might have known,” she told Macalaster when he got home. 
“She’s perfectly impossible. Bleaches her hair, and I could see 
the powder on her face clear from the kitchen window. And her 
voice, Jerry!” 

“Oh, well,” said Macalaster tolerantly; “she may improve on 
acquaintance.” He’s a hopeful little shrimp, Mac is. 

“Not acquaintance with me,” says the madam very decidedly. 
“Tut, tut!” says Mac. “She may have just found a barrel of 
dishes smashed. What does he look like?” 

“Go out and see,” Mrs. Macalaster told him. 
back yard, ordering Basnet around. 
with it.” 

Macalaster lingered long enough to light his pipe and then 
strolled out. He saw a very burly person whose exceedingly broad 
shoulders were clothed in a cherry-striped silk shirt crossed by 
baby-blue suspenders. Too well-tailored trousers of a striking 
lavender shade, large square-toed shoes and a big fuzzy plaid 
cap completed this individual’s costume. His short and massive 
neck was ruddier than the cherry stripes, and he was at the 
moment directing Joe Basnet—Bibberley’s handy man—in a loud, 
rumbling and angry voice. 

“Wheel it out into the alley, you poor boob,” the new neighbor 
barked. “Think I want it in the yard?” 


“He’s in the 
I wonder Basnet puts up 


Joe looked doubtfully at the pile of burlap scraps, paper and 
excelsior. 
he began. 


“The Village Improvement Society doesn’t allow—” 
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“Ts the Village Improvement 
Society hiring you?” the cherry- 
striped man wanted to know. 

Joe shrugged his shoulders and 
began to heap the stuff into the 
wheelbarrow, and just then Mr. 
Keister turned, and Macalaster 
got a look at his face. It matched the neck in color 
and ran a good deal to chin—thick nose, heavy 
black eyebrows that met across the bridge of it, 
and rolling, bloodshot eyes. Mac didn’t like that 
face over and above, but he smiled in the agreeable 
way that he has, and introduced himself. 

Keister nodded without removing his scowl or 
the stub of a cigar that his teeth gripped. 

“Right in the middle of it, I see,” Macalaster 
chirped. 

“Uhuh!” Keister grunted, and then tacked on 
something not very distinct, but which Mac made 
out to be objurgatory in its nature. 

“Well, I know what it is,” Mac-says consolingly, referring 
to the moving proposition. “If there’s anything I can—” 

He stopped, because Keister had turned his broad cerise 
back on him and began hollering at Basnet again. You 
wont often find a sweeter-tempered man than Jerome Macalaster, 
but he admits that he curdled a trifle on Mr. Keister right then. 
However, he continued to stroll about the garden for a few 
minutes and then went to the tool-shed, and getting out his rake, 
worked a little on some beds that he was preparing to seed. He’s 
a fiend for flowers, Macalaster is, and his garden is one of the 
show places in Bibberley from tulip time to chrysanthemums. He 
got so interested that he hardly noticed a wagon that drove up to 
the Keister’s back gate just about sundown; but presently he 
heard a noise that called his attention to it more particularly, 
and then he put up his rake and went to the house. He found 
Mrs. Mac looking out of the kitchen window. 

“Chickens, I see,” she remarks. 

“Looks like it,” says Macalaster as cheerfully as he could. 

“How did you like him?” 

“It’s a little early to pronounce an opinion, my dear. We didn’t 
have much conversation. He’s not effusive, however.” 

“Perhaps he just found a smashed thumb. It’s going to be nice 
for the garden—the chickens.” 

“Oh, they wont bother the garden,” says Macalaster airily. 
“T’ll see to that. 

“He'll keep them penned up, of course,” he continued with the 
greatest confidence as they were finishing dinner. 

“T’m glad you’ve come to that conclusion,” said the lady. “It 
took you some time. But perhaps we’d better pen up the garden 
to make sure.” 

“Tl be hanged if I do,” Macalaster declared. “Don’t you 
think it! Not on your blameless life! But then,” he went on, 
brightening up, “we're worrying—I mean you’re worrying un- 
necessarily. Lots of people that don’t impress us very favorably 
at first turn out to be the finest kind. The thing is for us to 
be neighborly.” 


EXT morning Macalaster was awakened by the untimely 
crowing of roosters, and a little later a general squawking 
made him get up and look out the window. Keister was knocking 
the slats off the boxes that contained the poultry and turning 
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them loose in the yard. Ply- 
mouth Rocks, they were, quite 
a flock of them. Macalaster 
noticed that Keister seemed 
to contemplate them with 
great satisfaction when the 
liberation was accomplished, 
and he felt a little gloomy 
foreboding, but he recovered 
his cheerfulness by the time 
he was dressed and went out 
to his flower-beds humming a 
tune. 

Keister was then in one 
compartment of his lean-to 
stable, hammering away at 
something Macalaster judged 
to be roosts. An _ energetic 
cuss, Keister was, evidently— 
worked rapidly, and was quick 
in his movements, for all his 
bulk. When he came out of 
his stable, Macalaster raised 
himself up from his sweet peas 
and said good morning with a 
winning and _propitiatory 
smile. Keister returning the 
greeting, though in a somewhat 
surly manner; Macalaster felt 
encouraged to remark that his 
neighbor seemed to have a fine 
lot of chickens. Keister 
agreed shortly. 

“Great thing to have your 
own fresh eggs,” Macalaster 
went on in his genial way, and 
Keister quite relaxed. 

“I’m bugs on chickens,” says 
he “and I’m strong for eggs. 
Like ’em any way you can fix 
’em.” 

“I’m fond of a new-laid egg 
myself,” says Mac “but they’re 
hard to get at the grocer’s.” 

“And what I can’t use at 
home I can always take down 
to Seventy-third Street. I got 
a class of trade that can appreciate °em, please remember that.” 

“I suppose so,” says Mac, ignoring the unpleasant insinuation. 
“You aren’t afraid they’ll get out?” 

“Not with that fence,” replied Keister, nodding at the high 
boards at the end of the yard. “Well, I haint got no time to 
waste.” With which he went back to his roosts. 

The back fence, as he suggested, was certainly high enough, 
but the division between his yard and Mac’s was marked by 
nothing but an erection of poultry wire covered with morning 
glories, a scant four feet high. Mac didn’t say anything, but he 
was like a parrot—kept up a devil of a thinking 

“TI see you've been having quite a chat with Mr. Keister,” Mrs. 
Jerry remarked, as they sat down to breakfast. “I hope he 
improves on acquaintance.” 

“Why, yes,” said Macalaster, beaming at her over a slice of 
buttered toast. “A good sort of fellow, I should say. Quite 
friendly. A little brusque in his manner, perhaps, but we can’t 
all be Chesterfields, and I think we'll get along first rate. You 
see, my dear, it doesn’t do to be too ready to take offense or form 
prejudices. I don’t deny that yesterday I felt a little aggrieved 
at the way he acted, but I spoke to him this morning as if nothing 
had happened, and as I say, he was quite friendly.” 

“But he’s going to let his chickens run.” 

“T think so, but I feel sure he wont let them become a nuisance. 
They seem to be sedate, home-loving fowls, anyway. No gadding 
spirit of adventure in them, I judge. I really doubt that they'll 
run even if he allows them. A deliberate one-foot-up-and-t’other- 
foot-down kind of progress appears to be their gait.” 

“Still, I’d put up a good high fence, if I were you,” Mrs. Jerry 
advised. “But you know best, my dear.” 

“I think in this instance, I do, light of my life,” Macalaster 
agreed, with what his wife called his mulish expression. We all 
know that Mac can be tolerably obstinate when his mind is 
made up—the Scotch in him, probably. 


Keister hailed him and wanted to know what he had in his hat. 


“In the first place,” he went on, “a fence will cost money, and 
if I had money to throw away, I’d sooner buy you a couple more 
new hats. Secondly, it would be our good neighbor’s place to ‘put 
up’ in both senses of the phrase. In fact, if necessary, he ought 
to both put up and shut up. Thirdly, if I should erect a fence. it 
would be an offensive proceeding—I didn’t mean that one, but Tet 
it pass. It would be at once a snub and a reproof that the poor 
man is not likely to deserve. Lastly, beloved,” he concluded 
setting his cup down with an air of decision, “I'll be hanged if 
I put up any dad-fetched fence.” 

“Just wait till they get to scratching up your seeds,’ 

lady. 

Macalaster said he would wait, but 
it was no great trial of his patience, 
for in less than a week he dis- 
covered three of the Keister 
hens industriously resurrecting 
his recently sown sweet 
peas. He used really ad- 
mirable self-control in per- 
suading them to return to 
their own territory; but 
these three, at least, were 
of a highly emotional, not 
to say hysterical tempera- 
ment, and made so much 
racket that Keister came 
out as the last of his loud- 
ly squawking property 
landed within the line. He 
didn’t come out exactly. 
You would hardly say that 
a bullet came out 
of a gun, would 
you? Well, we'll 
say he bounced out, 
but with the bullet’s 
directness. It 
seemed to Macal- 
aster that the four- 
foot barrier be- 
tween them was go- 
ing to prove less of 
an obstacle to Mr. 
Keister than it had 
been to his hens, 
and our friend drew 
back a step or two. But Keister stopped short of a vault, and 
fixing Mac with an angry, bloodshot eye, desired to know what 

in Tophet was the trouble. 

“Your hens flew over the fence and were scratching up my 
peas,” explained Macalaster mildly. 

“Flew over the fence,” growled Keister incredulously. 
you see ‘em fly over?” he demanded. 

“TI didn’t see them,” Macalaster admitted, “but—” 

“Then how do you know they did?” I suppose Keister weighed 
all of a hundred and eighty. And the way he bounced out of the 
house! Mac is naturally amiable. 

“They were in here,” he said. “I’m afraid, too, that now they've 
started, they'll be in again.” 

“Maybe they will,’ says Keister. “Well,” he continued, a 
little less truculently, “if they do, you just take and shoo them 
right out again. I don’t want ’em in your yard, believe me. Shoo 
‘em out. Only see that you don’t hurt none of ’em. I wont 
stand for that.” 

He nodded, turned his back, and left Mac planté la, as they 
say in Evanston. 

“Oh, very well,” says Mac sarcastically. “No, I wont hurt 
them. I'll just heave a few half-bricks where they'll do the most 
good, and if that doesn’t discourage them, I’ll wring a few of 
their blamed necks. I might follow that up by wringing yours.” 

Keister didn’t make any reply, he being then in the house. 
More than likely, he didn’t hear, as Macalaster isn’t vociferous. 
He’s tender-hearted, too, and as soon as his feeling of annoyance 
wore away,—by the time the hens next invaded his premises, in 
fact,—he thought better of his intention to throw bricks. After 
all, the hens weren’t to blame. They were just following their 
natural instincts and were in no way responsible for the neglect 
of their owner. Accordingly Mac merely clapped his hands and 
shooed. But he wasn’t going to let Keister bluff him. He made 
up his mind to that. 
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“You'll have to talk plainly to that man, Jerry,” Mrs. 
Macalaster told him. He evidently thinks you don’t mind 


” 

“T’ll talk plainly to him,” said Macalaster. ‘There won’t be 
anything the matter with my articulation or any ambiguity in the 
few well-chosen words that I address to him. T’ll—” 

“There’s your chance now,” says the madam. “Hurry, before 
he goes in!” 

“l’m not going to hurry myself for him,” says Jerry, but he 
had his opportunity, just the same. Keister was still in his yard 
when he strolled out. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Keister,” said Mac pleasantly. 
weather we’re having, isn’t it?” 

“If you aint particular about lying, it is,” returned Keister 

y, with a disapproving glare at the threatening clouds. 

“A little like rain,” Mac conceded. “We need rain, though. 
Oh, by the way, Mr. Keister, your chickens were over in my 
yard again a little while ago. In fact, they’re in pretty nearly 
all the time now.” 

“Js that so?” said Keister in uninterested tone. 

“Really, you know, they’re raising the dickens with my flower- 
beds,’ Macalaster remonstrated. 

“T’ll have to speak to them about it,” declared Keister. 

“I wish you’d do something efficacious.” 

“Whadyamean—efficacious?” Keister, who had been insolently 
jocular, snapped that out 
ferociously. 

“IT don’t mean any- P 
thing unreasonable, my ‘4 
dear man,” Mac assured * 
him, with a smile that } 
ought to have been dis- 
arming. “But how would 
it be to fence them in, for 
instance? Just a _ sug- 
gestion, you know.” 

“Why, certainly,’’ 
Keister agreed with dis- 
concerting readiness. “I 
get you now. Sure, I'll 
fence ’em in. I'll put ’em 
in cages like canary birds 
if you say so; but a 
fence’ll do as well, may- 
be. I tell you, I'll build 
a ten-foot stone wall with 
a row of iron spikes at 
top. How would that 
suit you?” 

It would have suited 
Mac first rate, but he 
didn’t say so. He just 
smiled. “Well, how about 
clipping their wings?” he 
proposed. “There are 
only five or six or seven 
of them that are trouble- 
some, and if it wouldn’t 
be too much trouble—” 

“Oh, no trouble,” says 
Keister. “I might cut off 
their legs to make sure 
sos they couldn’t 
scratch.” He evidently 
had a taste for the iron- 
ical. “Or fix ’em with a 
ball and chain,” he con- 
tinued. “Say, you give 
me a pain in the back of 
my neck, Mr. Macalas- 
ter,” 

Saying which, he terminated the interview in his usual fashion, 
= Mac went back to the house where his wife awaited 
im. 

“Well?” 

“Well, I told him,” said Mac, “talked turkey to him.” , 

“Chickens, you mean. I hope you weren’t impolite, Jerry. He's 
a little brusque, perhaps, but no doubt he means well, and he'll 
fence in the chickens, too. I suppose he told you he 
would,” 

“It may surprise you, Mrs. Smarty, but that’s exactly what he 
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Mrs. Keister declined the pie— 
not very amiably or gratefully. 








did say,” replied Macalaster with dignity. “You don’t seem to 
approve of my policy of conciliation, and, of course, I might have 
hopped over the morning glories and given him a sound thrashing, 
but that would have made an enemy of him, and it wouldn’t have 
improved the situation. Remember the fable of the Sun, Wind 
and the Traveler with the Cloak, my heart’s delight? The wind 
blustered, and Mr. Traveler only wrapped his Balmacaan tighter 
about him. Then the sun shone with genial warmth, and that 
did the trick. The wayfarer couldn’t shuck too quick.” 

“Did he honestly say he would fence them in?” 

“T don’t know about honestly, but he said he would. To tell 
the truth, there was something in the way he said it that made 
me think he was insincere. He spoke of clipping their wings, too. 
Well, we'll see.” 

Macalaster unburdened his mind to Travis, as they rode in on 
the seven-forty-five. ‘There were at least a dozen of them in 
this morning,” said he, “working under the active superintendence 
of a tall, scaly-legged rooster, and the yard looked as if there 
had been a party searching for a brass-bound treasure-chest, with 
a steam excavator and an imperfect chart. It’s fierce!” 

Travis grinned. “Know what his business is?” he asked. 
“Well, I was over on Seventy-third Street the other day, and I 
saw Max KeIstTer in big gold letters over a door. His name’s 
Max, isn’t it? I thought there couldn’t be any mistake because 
I saw the gentleman himself inside, in his shirt-sleeves, and he 
drew me a small beer and took my nickel for it. I wasn’t thirsty; 
I was just curious, and now you confirm my suspicion. Max 
Keister! Yes, I’ve got him placed now. He had his license sus- 
pended in the last administration, so he must be a pretty tough 
citizen. Case of manslaughter, I think it was—bung-starter. No, 
I don’t think I'd lick him if I were you, old man. It might cause 
ill-feeling, as you say.” 

“There’s no need of it,” agreed Mac. ‘“There’s always a better 
way than that. He was silent and thoughtful until the train pulled 
into the LaSalle Street station. As they got up, he said: ‘“Wil- 
shire’s chickens are Plymouth Rocks, aren’t they?” 

“Sure,” replied Travis. “Haven’t you heard him brag about 
them often enough to know by this time? But Brown Leghorns 

for me.” 


ACALASTER made another diplomatic effort the fol- 

lowing morning, but it failed so signally that he was 
almost discouraged. Noticing Keister in the back yard, he 
casually spoke to him of a batch of seeds that he had just 
got. “I was troubled a good deal with cutworms last sea- 
son,” says Mac, “and the man I get my seeds from gave me 
some sort of dope to soak ’em in. It doesn’t interfere with 
germination, but it’s deadly poison to cutworms. I thought 
I'd mention it on account of your chickens.” 

“I’m glad you did,” said Keister significantly. “If any- 
thing happens to them chickens, I’ll know what to lay it to. 
And I'll know what to do about it,” he added in an exceed- 
ingly ugly tone. i 

Mac hastened to say that the dope was guaranteed to be 
absolutely harmless to anything but cutworms. “I don't 
think it could possibly hurt chickens,” he added. 

“It had better not,” growled Keister. “Believe me, it had 
better not! I’m not one of these trouble-hunting guys, 
Mister Macwhatsyourname, but if any gink crowds me, 
he'll get his—see?” 

“Vou’re like me,” said Mac ear- 





4 nestly. “Trouble is the very last 
thing I want. My idea is to be 
neighborly. 


It may be supposed that Macal- 
aster was lacking in any but the 
Christian spirit. Certainly there are 
very few men in any community who 
would have continued as pleasant 
and affable in their manner to 
a ruffian like Keister under the same circumstances. The senti- 
ment of Bibberley was dead against the Keisters. It was proposed 
to boycott them, but as the new family didn’t show the least 
disposition to mingle, and Keister went down to his “place of 
business” in his own noisy red runabout, the boycott had no 
chance to operate. They had their own friends, occasionally 


the Keisters, and they were exactly the kind that you would 
imagine. On the nights that their neighbors received, the Mac- 


alasters slept little. 
As for the flower-garden, Mac seemed to have given up. He 
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still raked and hoed the beds after the hens and kept the gravel 
walks clean and free of weeds, but except in the window-boxes 
and the cement urns and vases, he had nothing blooming. He 
found time after a little to visit his neighbors—Patsay, Travis 
and Wilshire—quite frequently. Meantime his demeanor toward 
the surly gorilla next door continued to be as sunny and cheerful 
as you please. He stoutly maintained, in spite of his wife’s gibes, 
that Keister would eventually get tired of being mean when he 
saw that it wasn’t any use. And sure enough, after a while 
Keister did begin to thaw. , 

The Macalasters noticed it particularly after Jerome handed 
back the eggs that he had discovered in his tool-shed. Nearly 
every morning, now, there were eggs. It got to be quite a 
regular thing for Mac to call over the fence: “Hello, Keister, 
here’s a couple of little souvenirs that your hens have left on 
their last visit.” And Keister would receive the souvenirs quite 
good-naturedly. Once he offered to lend Mac his lawn-mower, 
and Mrs. Keister bowed to Mrs. Mac one morning. Mrs. Mac’s 
responsive bow was decidedly chilly and slight, however. She 
said she felt she had to draw the line somewhere, and that one 
angel in the family seemed to her to be enough. 

But even then unpleasantness crept in. 

“Seems odd they pick out my premises to lay,” remarked Mac 
one morning as he gave Keister an egg. “I got this one just inside 
the cellar door. I don’t suppose they can be actuated by 
restituitive motives.” 

“Resti-how much?” queried Keister. 

Mac only grinned. 

“Ts this the only one?” asked Keister, looking at the egg dis- 
contentedly. 

“That’s all this morning,” replied Mac. 

“T should think you’d keep your cellar door shut,” observed 
Keister grumblingly. 

“We keep it open for ventilation,’ says Mac. 

Keister went off, looking not altogether pleased. The next 
morning there were no eggs at all, as it happened. Keister 
thought that was something strange. He told Mac that he con- 
sidered it so. 

“You told me that you liked new-laid eggs yourself, didn’t 
you?” he asked. 

“Why, yes,” Mac replied innocently. 
yourself, old man. 
Still—” 

“Oh no, I wont rob myself,” sneered Keister. “If I’m robbed, 
it wont be me that done it. I think them hens of mine wouldn’t 
be so numerous around your yard if you kept your cellar and 
shed doors shut, just the same.” 

“Tl shut them at once,” said Mac cheerfully. He did so, but 
the chickens came as regularly as ever and scratched in the beds 
until shooed back. But certainly the eggs were not so numerous. 
Keister couldn’t understand that, either. He said that he wasn’t 
getting any more. He asked about them every day and behaved 
with particular rudeness. Every time a hen cackled, he or Mrs. 
Keister came out and investigated, craning their 
necks over the morning-glories in the most im- 
pertinent way. Mrs. Mac was furious. Then 1 
Mac found seven eggs in one deposit under the te 
house. He was going to show them to Mrs. 
Macalaster, but Keister hailed him unexpect- 
_ and wanted to know what he had in his 

at. 

Mac told him. He explained that he was 
merely going to show them to Mrs. Macalaster 
before turning them over—upon which Keister 
became openly offensive. 

“She’s seen eggs before,” he said, “—lots of 
‘em, the last few 
weeks. You've show- 
ed her a plenty, or I 
miss my guess. Hand 
’em here.” 

“T don’t know what 


“Come again, sport.” 


“But don’t you rob 
We're kind of used to the case variety now. 
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you mean, I’m sure,’ 
hat. 

“Not you,” Keister sneered. He lifted and replaced first one 
and then another of the eggs, his face changing its expression 
remarkably as he did so. “Why, dee and double-dee and repeat 
the unmentionable eggs!” he roars.: “They’re all wore smooth! 
They're rotten!” 

“T noticed that,” responded Mac in a hurt tone. “It looks like 
a stolen nest. Perhaps if you put them under a hen that wants 
to sit, they might hatch out yet,” he suggested. ‘“Aren’t you 
going to take them?” 

Keister eyed him balefully, but Mac smiled with the utmost 
sweetness. “Don’t you think they might hatch out?” he repeated, 

“T’ll tell you what I think,” rumbled Keister. “I think you've 
been holding out eggs on me right along, and I think you’ve been 
feeding my hens. What I ought to do is rub your blim-blammed 
face in them eggs.” 

“Tut, tut!” says Mac, still smiling, but rather pale. ‘You're 
joking, of course, but you shouldn’t say things like that.” He 
emptied the eggs on the ground very carefully and put on his 
hat again—rather to one side. Then he reached and took his 
spading fork from where it stood by the back porch railing. Per- 
haps he had put it there handy for an emergency. Anyway, it 
was one of those forks with five long, sharp, shiny tines. 

“If you weren’t joking, and joking in rather poor taste, Mr. 
Keister,” Mac continued, swinging the fork, “I should consider 
you to be somewhat lacking in neighborly spirit and a proper 
appreciation of courtesy. Furthermore, if you attempted any 
overt act, such as you speak of, I should consider you foolish. 
On the whole, and in view of everything, I don’t think I shall 
take the trouble to collect your eggs for you in the future. You 
can come and get these, if you think it worth your while—only 
come around by the front gate, if you please.” 

Now, a man may smile and smile and yet look like a mighty 
awkward proposition, even if he isn’t bigger than a minute. It 
may be assumed that Keister thought so, for after a ferocious 
scowl that didn’t seem to have the slightest effect, he said shortly 
that Mac might keep them. 

“T’'ll fix you,” he added menacingly as he turned away, and 
there was such a vicious, almost murderous significance in the 
declaration, that Mac shuddered in spite of himself, and the ex- 
altation of spirit that he had felt for a moment or two dropped 
to zero. Had the brute gone for a gun? That would be quite 
a natural thing for him to do, Mac thought. It would be what 
the threat implied. Is the solar plexus the seat of apprehension? 
That was where Mac felt it. A painful sick, grinding goneness, 
as it were. 

Mac went into the house. He said nothing to his wife about 
the altercation, and he tried to be cheerful as usual but she soon 
remarked his absent-minded and _ serious 
manner and naturally worried a little herself. 

“Of course, Jerry, if you think we can't 
afford it, I'll get along with what I have 
until the fall,” she said at last. “I'll be a 
perfect sight, of course, but I don’t have 
to go out, I suppose.” 

“What are you talking about?” asked Mac. 
“Oh! Didn’t I tell you to go as far as you 
liked. Get a dozen dresses and twenty hats 
if you want ’em.” 

Here it occurred to him that styles were 
likely to change materially during a widow's 
period of mourning. “Better wait a few 
days, though, coming to think of 
it” he added. 

“Are you on anybody’s 
‘ note?” said she. 
A ON “Bless you, no,” Mac re- 
~ plied. (Continued 

on page 96) 


said Mac with dignity as he held out his 




























He used really admirable self-control in 
persuading them to return to their own territory. 
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LLEN MARTIN was part of the driftwood that is cast up 

and flung down on the shores of professional life. She was 
a college girl who had not taken enough honors to be objection- 
able, but sufficient to set her above the average. She came from 
a family whose background of cultivated Americans traced itself 
through eight or nine generations of Colonial ancestors. With a 
quality of understanding, by intuition, the other person, and of 
being the outstanding figure of any group with which she was 
associated, you would have expected her, at thirty, to be standing 
well up in the line of prosperity. 

But Ellen had not achieved any special success. She had 
drifted. She had an odd way of flattening out on a job, growing 
gray and disinterested and uninteresting. That militates deplor- 
ably against you in social work where personality is just about the 
biggest asset you can have. It’s worth more, probably, than 
brains and intimate understanding of social and economic prob- 
lems—if there really is anyone who has a grasp of the 1921 med- 
ley of conditions. 

Ellen drifted from job to job. For a year or two she would 
be in a social settlement. Then she would pass on to community 
service work. Next a playground enterprise claimed her, or a 
specialized piece of Americanization work. When she was in luck, 
her salary ran as high as fifteen hundred a year. At times she 
had even struggled along on eight hundred or a thousand. 

She was as proud, too, as the fallen Lucifer. It hurt her pride 
excruciatingly to see her companions or even a younger generation 
outstripping her, going into the executive jobs, leaving her a trailer. 
In a half-disheartened way she had begun to wonder about it, to 
ask herself a large Why. 

All her friends were psycho-analyzing. Ellen scoffed at it, 
thought it tweedledum—and expensive. Why spend good morey, 
hard to earn and harder to save, having some one else pry into 
your thoughts? But just the same, one by one, those psycho- 
analyzed friends insisted that their mental kinks had been 
straightened and the evidence thereof was that they seemed to 
shoot ahead, passing the bunkers the analysts helped them cross. 


It set Ellen to thinking. She knew the methods. Every 
psycho-analyzed one had told her in detail how the thing had 
been accomplished. If there was anything in it, why not do it 
for yourself? A little honest introspection, anyway, might lead 
to results. 

That was the hard part of it when Ellen went to work on her- 
self—to be honest. One’s mind has a habit of playing Jekyl and 
Hyde, of assuming a dual réle, one part of which seems malicious- 
ly intent on tricking the other. But just the same, Ellen, gifted 
with a fundamental honesty, was persistent. 

The net result of her investigation was—and she wrote it all 
down: 

She had brains and ability. 
calities of her job. 

She understood people, liked them and got on with them. 

She had powers of leadership. 

She was impressive in appearance, reasonably well dressed— 
as well as possible on her meager salaries. 

She could make a good first impression when she tried to. 

Those were the positive results. One negative answer came 
to light: She couldn’t hold that good first impression. She faded 
out on personality, not on the work itself. 

Why? 

That was what she must discover. 
her own mental processes! . 

Ellen went at it again. She caught her mind tricking her and 
lying to her, but each time sternly she set it right and went on 
with her mental questionnaire. 

She searched back into her memory. Always after she began 
to work with people, she found herself gradually getting on the 
defensive. With uncanny sixth sense or second sight or what- 
ever it was, she felt they were critical of her: she had a constant 
consciousness of something wrong with herself. What was that 
something? 

In a flash it came to her. Her skin! 

She realized that as she sat facing some one in long, earnest 
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conversation, invariably she became uneasily aware of her face. 
Underneath her conscious mind she would be realizing that she 
hadn’t powdered her nose recently, that it was shining like a 
beacon, that large and most unpleasant blackheads were in evi- 
dence, that her muddy complexion was painfully evident when the 
powder-coat was gone. And in dignified conferences, one cannot 
perform the trick of drawing out a chamois and a mirror! 

Having brains, Ellen acted, hating herself for not having held 
her inquisition years sooner. She knew that intelligence and per- 
sistence should be able to overcome a transient physical defect. 
She started without an hour’s wait, on the trail of a skin-cure. 

The plunge was costly for a small salary, but an investment. 
Fifteen dollars for six treatments at a famous specialist’s shop. 
Nor was it one of the shops where all the treatments were external. 
With those external went a parallel in diet, exercise, rest. 

“The skin is as sensitive as a seismograph in registering every 
internal difficulty—physical, emotional, mental,” was the founda- 
tion on which the specialist established all her corrective measures. 
Wrinkles came from discontent and worry, more than from smil- 
ing. Drooping lines were the registration of fret, envy, jealousy. 
Wrong intensity of thought contorted the face into permanent 
ugliness. Improper diet and insufficient elimination caused black- 
heads, sallowness. Lack of exercise and consequent sluggish cir- 
culation accentuated these conditions. Imperfect rest—too brief 
sleep or disturbed sleep—left the face gray and unrestored by the 
magic cell-rebuilding that should be wrought during sleep. 

No external treatments could be other than palliatives unless 
they were supported by help from within. The dual method was 
irresistible. If Ellen would act on it, the specialist pledged her 
word that Ellen should have a vastly improved skin. 

She consulted a dietician and learned the elemental principles 
of proper feeding. On the basis of these rules, she reorganized her 
entire dietary and followed the new system undeviatingly. 

From a woman physician who inculcated health rather than 
cured diseases, she obtained a health inventory and program. The 
first was a printed list of searching, constructive questions and 
answers, the second a 
specific set of plans for 
the establishment of 
health. The program 
included a course of 
bathing and exercise. 

She followed all its 
principles exactly. 

Not the least part of 
the exercise was a long, 
brisk daily walk. She 
wished it might have 
been along coun- 
try roads, but it 
had to be on her 
city streets. So, 
rubber-heeled and 
erect, every even- 
ing just before or 
just after dinner, 
she moved along 
the brilliant ave- 
nue whose throngs 
and shop-windows 
were tonic in 
themselves. 

She tested 
hours of sleep un- 
til she found the 
quota that best 
rested her. Nine 
hours it was, in 
her case. Some 
persons need only 
seven or eight, or 
less, but the 
woman whose in- 
tensity is con- 
centrated needs 
more. Ellen looked upon sleep not 
as wasted hours but as vitally con- 
structive, building up a new and vig- 
orous person to take the place of 
the exhausted one who went to bed 
each night. 





That was the 
hard part of 
it—to be 
honest. 





She got a new purchase on her mental machinery. No, it was 
not a new ism, nor a freak metaphysical hasheesh, nor a Greek 
doctrine dressed in today’s clothes. It was just sense. She 
had been a worrier. She resolutely stopped that, knowing that if 
she lived and acted and thought sensibly, her life would move 
properly. That interior attitude miraculously kicked out of doors 
the horde of ugly, discontented thoughts which had found apart- 
ment space within her mind. 

All this time she was having Madame’s facial treatments. Those 
treatments she received at the shop, Madame did not explain to 
her. They were a trade secret. Madame confessed, however, that 
even without them, if one followed the rules, one could get ade- 
quate results. But she declared that with her treatments the 
cure moved more swiftly, and was more permanent. 

“This is one great advantage,” Madame said: “you come to 
me regularly, once a week, and you are sure of full and proper 
treatment. If you depend on your own treatments, you probably 
grow careless in time. I am honest with you, though; if vou 
really and regularly follow my instructions at home, I am un- 
essential. I merely facilitate and make sure the process.” 

Her process was one at first of thoroughly cleansing the face: 
second of coating it with a thick paste of her own manufacture, 
the composition of which she never explained, this coating being 
covered with a hot Turkish towel and allowed to remain undis- 
turbed for half an hour; third, the removal of the paste and a 
tightening of the pores with a benzoin-almond astringent; last a 
brisk, stern slapping for five or ten minutes that brought smarting 
tears to Ellen’s eyes. It was “rough stuff,” but it brought the blood 
coursing and tingling to every cell. Madame declared that such 
heroic treatment, religiously pursued by Ellen at home every 
day, would give her a radiant skin. Finally came the powder and 
rouge. 

Madame took a middle ground on rouge and lip-stick and eye- 
pencil. 

“In your line of work, you’d be a fool to do it,” she said. 
“Be satisfied to have just a good, clear, clean, pulsing skin. If 
you try any make-up tricks, no matter how delicately, some sharp- 
eyed lynx on a board of directors is sure to detect it and suppose 
you are an improper person. Anyway almost no amateur can 
handle make-up rightly. They grow careless about its use, and 
plaster it on. Then it becomes obvious—and ugly. It should 
be so perfectly done, if at all, that it is not evident to shrewd 
eyes. Then it is part of you and stunning. Débutantes, now, have 
adopted a prevailing mode of putting it on thick. It is a tempor- 
ary fashion and unattractive. Be cautious of what you put on 
for daytime when the broad glare of sun can betray it easily. 
Powder, of course, always. No matter how good the skin, it 
always needs a little.” 


T home, Ellen followed a meticulous system. It took about 
half an hour daily, but was a bonded investment of time. 
Each night before going to bed she took off the superficial 
coating of dirt with a cleansing lotion and a soft cloth. Next she 
made a lather of warm water and surgical soap. Any mild, pure 


soap is equally good. Into this she dipped a soft- 
bristled face-brush and scrubbed, not too roughly, but 
energetically enough to bring a tingle and a smart, 
until each pore had been thoroughly 
cleansed. Madame’s rigid principle was 
that never should soap be rubbed on a 
wash-cloth and applied to the face. The 
alkali of even the mildest, 
purest soaps was too bit- 
ing for the skin. Never 
should hot water or 
steaming towels be ap- 
plied directly to the face. 
When Madame used hot 
Turkish towels, it was 
always with a thick coat- 
ing of her special prepara- 
tion first overlaying the 
skin. The immediate 
application of great heat 
to the skin made the 
muscles flabby. 

Then with clear, cold, 
clean water, Ellen rinsed 
her face till every vestige 
of soapy water was gone. 
(Continued on page 110) 





She Commands 


a Health Army © 


The story of Elizabeth Gordon Fox, who directs the one thousand 
Public Health Nurses from Alaska to the Virgin Islands. 


By MAYME OBER PEAK 





ANY of us outgrow our early 

ambitions for the careers which 
are to make us famous in life, just 
as we outgrow our puppy loves. But 
not so with Miss Elizabeth Gordon 
Fox, Director of the Red Cross Bureau 
of Public Health Nursing. This young 
woman, now in her early thirties, 
selected her career at the tender age 
of six and stuck to it. 

Out in Madison, Wisconsin, where 
she was born and reared, she watched 
her mother clean a chicken one day. 
Elizabeth Fox was fascinated, and 
asked her mother so many questions 
concerning the internal mechanism of 
the chicken that Mrs. Fox, impressed 
with her small daughter’s intelligence 
and interest remarked: 

“Elizabeth, you are going to be a 
doctor some day!” For generations 
all the men in the Fox family had been 
doctors. 

“No, I’m not,” replied the child 
emphatically. “I’m going to be a 
nurse.” 

On the morning I interviewed her at 
Red Cross Headquarters in Washing- 
ton, this was the first thing she told 
me when I asked her how she hap- 
pened to be where she was. 

“Many things that come to us are 
happenstances,” she said, “but the 
surest way for a woman to achieve 
success is to decide on her career 
early in life, train for it with but one end in view, and stay with it 
till she gets there.” 

That Miss Fox practiced what she preaches is evidenced by 
the fact that she didn’t waste a minute in training for anything 
but her big objective. She first took a pre-medical course at 
the University of Wisconsin, graduating with a Bachelor’s degree. 
Her next step was the regular nursing course at Johns Hopkins, 
where she secured the senior scholarship. This enabled her to 
stay at Hopkins for three more years of administrative work. 
She was then splendidly equipped for the position offered her 
as head nurse at the University of Minnesota Hospital, which 
position she was holding when she went to Chicago, in 1912, to 
attend the annual Nurses’ Convention. It was at this convention 
= the National Organization of Public Health Nursing was 

orn. 

Leaders in public health nursing from all over the country 
were present, and gave illuminating data as to the need for 
developing this field. The bigness and freshness of the work, 
with its broad, human side, appealed to Miss Fox instantly. She 
decided to enter this new field and at once resigned her hospital 
post. Returning to Chicago, she took a ten-months’ course in 
public health nursing under the Chicago Visiting Nurses Asso- 
ciation. 

When the flood occurred at Dayton, Ohio, she was sent to 
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take charge—her first executive work 
—and stayed on for a year and a half 
to aid in reorganizing the city’s public 
health machinery. From Dayton, Miss 
Fox went to Washington as superin- 
tendent of the Visiting Nurses Associa- 
tion. She was also a director, and 
later vice president, of the National 
Organization of Public Health Nurs- 
ing. This enabled her to “sit in” at 
the board-meetings and keep in touch 
with everything that was going on. 

During the war the Red Cross Town 
and Country Nursing Service was 
without a head. They asked the Na- 
tional Organization of the P. H. N. 
to nominate some one to fill the posi- 
tion. Miss Mary S. Gardner was 
chosen, and consented to come for a 
year provided she was permitted to 
bring an assistant. Miss Fox was the 
assistant. And when it was decided 
to send Miss Gardner to Italy to take 
charge of the Red Cross commission 
there, her assistant became acting head 
of the Washington Bureau. She 
“acted” so splendidly that at the end 
of a short time she was appointed 
head. In speaking of this appoint- 
ment, Miss Fox, however, modestly 
disclaims any special credit. “That 
was a happenstance,” she declared. 

Since Miss Fox took charge, the 
work has grown tremendously. Be- 
fore the war there were only ninety 
public health nurses. Today there are a thousand. The local 
Red Cross chapters and the State health departments codperate 
with the Bureau in carrying out a comprehensive program. 

There are fourteen division directors to whom the nurses report, 
who in turn report to Miss Fox. But she keeps in as close touch 
with her privates in the field as she does with her officers. Her 
method of doing so is like that of other generals who keep their 
field-maps close at hand. Hanging directly cpposite Miss Fox’ 
desk, is a huge map of the United States and possessions. On 
this map the positions of her little army are marked by big red- 
and black-headed pins—the red representing the directors, the 
black the nurses. Just a glance at this map will tell Miss Fox 
any minute in the day where her forces are operating—from 
Alaska to the Virgin Islands. 

A trained nurse is trained to take care of the sick. A public 
health nurse has a bigger job—she not only has to know how to 
take care of the sick, but how to keep the well from getting sick. 

In touching on this phase, Miss Fox observed: 

“Upon the nurse’s capacity depends the development of this 
rapidly growing undertaking, which is far from being standardized. 
It is a wide-open field for women of innate ability to develop 
administrative strength, and I wish that more young women would 
go into it. We have more calls for nurses than we can get, and 
more money to train nurses than we can find material to train.” 
79 
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HE idea of starting at once for Budapest did not at all appeal 
to Kitty, especially as she found her aunt in a highly nervous, 
excitable state and quite vague as io the supposed clue to the 
treasure. 

It was something, she declared, that Godfrey had said. Godfrey 
was to be trusted, and Godfrey wanted them to go to Budapest. 
To Kitty’s bright common sense her aunt seemed bordering on 
insanity; again deep misgivings took her as to the wisdom of 
being engaged on such an adventure. But it was an adventure— 
and she rather doubted if she could relinquish it, es after 
her meeting with Basil. 

And there was a mystery—the episode of the deserted place, 
the dwarf and the torn bits of letter proved that. Also, perhaps 
the most powerful inducement of all—it was springtime in Italy, 
and what young creature could willingly turn her back on that? 

“Til go through with it,” said Kitty, “but I'll find out a little 
how things stand.” 

She made no further confidant of her artist friend, but dis- 
missed him gravely, regardless of his wistful look. And she sent 
a little note to Gedfrey Hansard, asking him to take her out before 
breakfast the next morning; she wished to speak to him, she said, 
before Mrs. Brenton was up. 

Slightly to her surprise, he kept the appointment she made, 
and was in the vestibule of the hotel when she came down about 
six o'clock. She was radiant in fresh muslins with a rosy parasol 
and her shady straw hat; but he looked at her coldly and with- 
out admiration. 

“Can we go to some quiet place?” she asked, greeting him. 

“Along by the sea is quiet enough,” he replied; and calling 
one of the shabby little carriages that loitered in the still shady 
piazza, he assisted Kitty in, arid they drove off briskly through the 
narrow, cobbled streets. 

The air and the early sun, were marvelous and when they turned 
at last onto the sea-front, Kitty could not restrain an exclamation 
of sheer joy. 

A winding road, planted with trees, had been laid out along 
the edge of the cliff; at one side luxurious villas in marble and 
colored stone set in beautiful gardens full of exotic plants, rose 
one above the other to the sky-line; on the other side, below 
a sheer drop of perhaps forty feet, protected by a balustrade, the 
sea dashed against the sea-wall, and the water stretched in shining 
azure to the shimmering horizon, broken here and there by the 
vivid white and the bright orange of boat-sails. 
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Kitty drew a great breath of the perfect air. 
“You like it?” asked Godfrey Hansard keenly. 

“Of course—it is almost too beautiful,” she sighed. 

“T must take you to Portofoiro Kulm—you haven't seen much, 
have you?” 

“Nothing.” 

He looked down into her frank face. 
to?” 

Again she said: “Of course.” 

Slowly they walked, always climbing up, along the road on the 
top of the sea-wall, now shadowed by the trees, now with the 
rapidly strengthening sun dazzling through the rosy parasol, look- 
ing so like lovers, yet with no thought of love in the heart 
of either. 

“Well, what did you want with me, Miss Trelawney?” 

She looked at him curiously. “A great deai—the truth.” 

Godfrey gazed out to sea. 

“Mrs. Brenton,” continued the girl firmly, “is not mistress of 
herself, hardly responsible, I think; and she is getting worse.” 

Their glances met with a look of challenge. 

“And so I come to you for an explanation, Mr. Hansard.” 

“An explanation?” 

“Of the whole crazy business,” said Kitty very briskly. 

He continued to look at her sharply. “It is not as crazy as you 
think,” he replied. 

“Well, convince me,” insisted Kitty. “Tell me the whole truth— 
or I shall go back to England.” 

“Well?” 

“You know Mrs. Brenton would come too, for she has got it 
into her head that I am necessary to this quest, and if I gave it 
up, so would she.” 

“Well?” 

“Tt would not suit you if she gave it up, would it?” asked Kitty 
quietly. 

For a moment they walked in silence; then he said: ‘“No.” 

“Then please be explicit,” said the girl. “I will not go on in 
this blind way; my poor aunt is like a child, and we cannot 
both be utterly in your hands.” 


“But you would like 


ODFREY HANSARD stopped. 
asked rather unpleasantly. 
Kitty stopped too and leaning on the balustrade, gazed out to 
the perfect sea. 


“Why did you come?” he 
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“I will be frank on my side,” she 
said. “I never was a humbug.” 

“You are too sensible, Miss Tre- —— 
lawney—I think we both know that 
we cannot humbug each other.” 

che did not like his 
tone, and a little color 
came into her fair face. 

“T never meant to hum- 
bug anyone,” she said 
bravely. “I came be- 
cause I wanted life, and 
change and color.” 

“A good time?” 
suggested. 

“If you call it that?” 

“Don’t you?” 

“Perhaps I wanted— 
adventure; I suppose I 
like—this.” 

“So do I.” 

“I like travel, luxury, 
excitement—” 

“In brief, money!” 

Kitty frowned. 
don’t think so.” 

“My dear child, every- 
thing you have men- 
tioned can be purchased 
with money, and a great 
many others you have not dreamed 
of yet.” 

“Well, then, money,” conceded 
Kitty. 

“Now we understand each other 
—we are both out for the same 
thing, and may as well work to- 
gether.” 

She did not like either his tone 
or his gaze. “I don't think so,” 
she said coldly. 

He laughed. “Then we shall 
neither of us get what we want.” 

Kitty was silent; she was con- 
fused mentally, but not about her 
resolution to find out the truth. 

“Please tell me what everything 
means,” she said. “We haven't 
much longer.” 

“T suppose I must,” he smiled, 

_ “since you are so resolute.” 

“You may sneer if you like,” 
answered Kitty hotly, “but you 
must satisfy me or I go home— 

I’m not an idiot, Mr. Hansard, and 
really can't go on accepting your 
fairy-tales.” 

He was silent, considering. Kitty ss 
gazed out to sea, rather sick of the whole thing and rather wishing 
that she was in one of those magic-seeming boats that rocked” 
on the azure waters—with whom for company? 

The man’s level, slightly cynical voice broke in on her re- 
flections : 

“We are both out to make our fortunes, Miss Trelawney, and 
may as well pull together since we. very literally, find ourselves 
in the same boat. I am going to be quite frank with you, for I 
perceive that you are a person of common sense—and some nerve. 
And I am certainly not so foolish as to expect you to believe 
stories invented to please a crazy woman.” 

Kitty turned sharply. “They were inventions!” 

“Exactly.” 

“And Mrs. Brenton is crazy.” 

“Exactly, again.” 

The color faded from Kitty’s face, and she stood very still. 
“Please go on,” she said in a low voice. 

“She has been off her head ever since her first lover, my father. 
diéd,” said Godfrey dryly. “And her sole interest in life, ever 
since then, has been in me. She thought she was cured, and then 
she got hold of this old legend about the treasure and the ring and 
the portrait, and the marriage that would end the curse—the 
usual good old family rubbish.” 
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“And not any of it is true?” asked Kitty, very pale. 

“Beyond the fact that there was a Belle Brenton, m.rrieg 
twice—but there is not the least record of either the treasure oy 
the murder. I have had it thoroughly investigated, and there jg 


simply nothing in it.” 


“Then why—” stammered Kitty. 

“Miss Trelawney, I am a rather desperate man. 
yourself, I want money.” 

Kitty shrank away. 

“And to get it,” he added brutally, “I've fostered vou 
aunt’s fancies. Why not? It makes her happy.” 

“And—the portrait?” 

“That is genu'ne; and, of course, your likeness playe: into 
my hands. I don’t know what I should have done if yoy 
had been dark and plain!” 

“That, of course, is accidental. But «her 
things—the inscription on the wall in the palu zo: 
‘Isabelle Pa!lbaricini—1667.’ That was liclle 
Brenion’s name, and about the date and—’ 

“Oh, I've made everything plausible.” 

Kitty didn’t doubt that, but she was 
by no means satisfied. “There was 
that queer Count Rizzi who owns the 
place,” she mused aloud. “Has he— 
does he know—help you?” 

“Rizzi and I,” returned Hansard. 
“understand one another.” 

“And the monkey—the little scarlet 
monkey—did he put the paper in that 
to confuse me?” demanded Kitty 

“A scarlet monkey?” asked Godfrey, 

“Yes. I found it in the 
palace.” 

“What did you do with it?” 

“I put it back on the step— 
it had the paper inside it.” 

Godfrey turned away his face 
as if in an effort at self-control. 

“That is some tomfoolery on 
Rizzi’s part,” he said hastily. “I 
know nothing about it at all.” 

Kitty thought otherwise, but 
did not dare say anything; she 
had acquired a horror of her 
companion, who seemed, to her 
innocence, something _ sinister 
and dreadful beyond words—the 
more sinister and dreadful that 
he seemed to take it all so light- 
ly, as if his careful plot to ce 
ceive a doting insane woman was 
the same as her own guileless ad- 
venture! 

The tears stung her eyes as_ she stared out on the sea that 
had lost its glory, and the little boats that had lost their magic— 
even such a prospect as this was tinged with ugliness now. 

“Why did you want to send us to Budapest?” she asked. 
merely to gain a little time to compose herself, for the ins and 
outs of his trickery did not really matter now to Kitty. 

“Because I thought it a pity for Mrs. Brenton to find the 
treasure too easily—and I did not want your investigations con- 
tinued here. Now we need not go.” 

“The treasure is to be found, then?” 

“Certainly.” 

“How?” 

“Rizzi is seeing to that.” 

“But what is it to consist of?” 

“Leave that to us; it will certainly satisfy Mrs. Brenton.” 

“And after that?” 

“We divide the spoils!” 

The girl shuddered. 

“We shall return to England, I suppose,” added Godfrey, “ani 
there will be a wedding.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Kitty vehemently. 

He smiled. 

“I am afraid that there must be, but it need not interfere with 
us really. We can go our ways, you know—but Mrs. Brenton 
will never be satisfied without the marriage.” 

He spoke in a cool, businesslike tone that maddened the girl. 
Her control broke. 
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“If it’s genuine, it’s valuable. 
But, of course, it isn’t valuable.” 


exclaimed the girl. 
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“J shall go at once to my aunt and tell her what you have told 
ne!” she cried passionately. 

“As you please. Mrs. Brenton believes everything I tell her, 
{would remind you.” 

Kitty remembered with a chill at her heart that her aunt was 
both crazy and infatuated with this man. 

“J wil return to England if I cannot persuade her!” 

“Do so. It would be a pity—but I can always manage Mrs. 
Brenton.” 

He spoke with a cool assurance that terrified Kitty. And she 
knew that his boast was perfectly true. She must change her 
tactics, for she could not find it in her to abandon the poor crazy 
yoman to this heartless schemer; she must gain time; there were 
people in England she could write to—her father, for instance. 

He misread her silence. 

“You are not an idiot,” he quoted. “And you have practically 
known from the first how matters stood; and you came—and 
you played up to me—and you've had the sense to tackle me and 
make me put my cards on the 
table.” 

Kitty desperately interrupted. 
“So—so—you think that I am 
your accomplice?” she said. 
“Don’t you think so yourself?” 
he suggested quietly. 

Kitty stood still, drinking in 
draughts of humiliation and 
shame. So this was what her 
headstrong folly had led her to 
—this was what it had meant, 
her thoughtless, willful love of 
adventure! She had behaved in 
such a manner as to make this 
knave think she was of his 
quality! 

She leaned heavily against the 
sea-wall, trying to control the 
_embling in her limbs; and even 
in the depths of her humiliation 
and misery her quick brain was 
revolving schemes to defeat this 
man. She heard his voice coming 
smoothly, with an almost me- 
chanical sound. 

“You will find that it will all 
go quite well; everyone will be 
pleased, including your dear aunt. 
We shall each of us secure the 
fortune that is our greatest de- 
sire—a very large fortune.” 

“You intend to give me some 
of this money?” asked the girl. 

“Since you will be my wife, I 
can hardly do otherwise,” he re- 
plied. “In any case I should wish 
to play fair.” 

Again the girl was silent, and 
he could discover nothing from 
her pale profile. 

“You have been quite clever 
and discreet,” he added pleasant- 
ly. “I was very much afraid 
you would spoil everything. I 
hope you understand it all—it is 
really quite simple.” 

Kitty looked up; her face had 
quite changed. 

“T understand that Mrs. Bren- 
ton is definitely out of her mind 
—that you have deceived her 
with this tale of a curse, a family legend and a treasure; that 
this treasure is to be found, a sham treasure, and that there is. to 
be a marriage, a sham marriage—both to lead my aunt into leav- 
ing vou her fortune, which you, in consideration of my help, will 
‘divide with me.” 

Godfrey Hansard looked at her with genuine admiration. 

“You put it admirably, Miss Trelawney,” he replied. 

Kitty looked on the ground with narrowed eyes. “There are 
one or two points I should like made clear—” 

“I shall be delighted to explain them.” 

“Mrs. Brenton is still quite young; you say you are desperate—” 
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real—and must be 
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He caught her up. “My dear child, as soon as Mrs. Brenton 
adopts me, I shall be able to raise what money I want; she will 
give us, also, most lavish settlements, you may be sure.” 

“T see,” said Kitty slowly. “Then this Count Rizzi—” 

“A friend of mine,” said Godfrey quickly. “I have lived years 
in Italy and have many friends here; he bought the old palace for 
me and arranged about the treasure.” 

“And who is the strange woman with him?” 

“His wife.” 

“She helps?” 

“Weg. 

“They are to be paid?” 

“Certainly.” 

“All this is going to cost a great deal of money as well as a 
great deal of trouble,” remarked Kitty. 

“It will be worth it.” 

“Ts Aunt as wealthy as all that? I never knew.” 

“She has a great deal of money in her own right, and her hus- 
band made literally millions—African diamonds and rubber. And 
you did not know?” 

With a pang Kitty recalled her happy home, so innocent of guile 
or calculation—no, they had never troubled in the least about 
their moneyed relatives. 

“We had best be returning to the hotel,” said Godfrey. 

“T should like to stay here a little while,” returned Kitty, 
shrinking from his company. 

“T am afraid it is impossible; you can’t go about here alone, 
you know. It isn’t done.” 

Kitty read here a rebuke for her outing of yesterday; very 
likely he knew of her meeting with Basil Thornton; of course 
Rizzi would have told him. She bit her lip and followed him 
along the now sun-baked road. 

The pink and yellow marble villas had now put out their sun- 
blinds of orange and green, or drawn the latticed shutters; the 
gold light flashed in the azure sea like a myriad 
swords gleaming from every ripple; the heat made 
the air heavy and the leaves of the trees began to 
droop. 

Kitty had now no eyes for the joyous beauty of 
it all. Bitterly did she wish herself back again in 
the quiet home where everything had been so safe 
and sweet. Grimly had she been punished for her 
eager desire for adventure; it had never been this 
thing of adventure of which she had dreamed! 

As they turned from the sea, Godfrey hailed 
one of the loitering carriages, and in a few minutes 
they were back at the hotel. 

Mrs. Brenton was up; and delighted to see they 
had been out together, she greeted them with a 
warm affection that turned the girl literally heart- 
sick. 

Somehow Kitty got through breakfast, hardly 
bearing Mrs. Brenton’s talk of the treasure, always 

he treasure, while she eagerly revolved in her 
mind what she should do. When the meal was 
over she made some excuse to wander away into 
the beautiful grounds of the hotel, there to think 
out her problem in quiet. 

On second thoughts she very much shrank from 
writing to her father. She knew that he could 
not come out to her, or indeed be of any real 
assistance; all he could do would be to tell her to 
come home, and she could do that on her own and 
so avoid giving him pain and distress. And she 
did not want to go home confessing to failures and 
mistakes, when they all thought she was so lucky 
and happy—to come back to be a burden and “the 
odd man out” again, just when they thought her 
safely on her own feet. 

Kitty also felt a certain obligation towards Mrs. 
Brenton. The poor lady had been extremely kind and affectionate, 
and Kitty could not bring herself to contemplate abandoning her 
to the devices of Godfrey Hansard. If she stayed, she might be 
able to defeat him; if she left she certainly could not. She had 
been a little fool; and she ought to pay for, and if possible redeem 
her folly. The more she thought, the more she came to this defi- 


5] 


nite conclusion: she must stay and see things out. 

So deep was she in her thoughts that she did not notice a 
man coming toward her until he stood right in front of her, and 
she looked up to see Basil Thornton. She looked at him so blank- 
(Continued on page 92) 


ly that he laughed. 
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“At dawn I looked forth to see ourselves 
sliding easily through the desert as if the 
ship had grown wheels.” 


HE end of my journey did not 

resemble the end of a virtu- 
ous life. It did not brighten 
toward its close, or set in splen- 
dors of purple honors and 
golden achievement. In the 
sordid history of those last 
sixty days between Calcutta 
and New York was represented 
all that one’s grandmother and 
a maiden aunt fear for a wan- 
dering damsel—together with 
strange and somber gleams of 
glory and romance, and some 
minor episodes in the history of 
the world which, apart from this 
narrative, have perhaps no other 
chronicle. 

The war had ended while I was in 

India. Forthwith a flock of rumors went 
forth to darken my prospects, like the 
crows that shadow an Indian sunset, and the 
croakings began on every side. One said that 
ro Americans would be allowed to leave India 
for twenty months. All available shipping was 
19 be used to carry home the official English who 
kad been stranded here through the sanguinary years. Another 
said that the war had not yet ended. The armies were only rest- 
ing. If I went forth on the sea, I should be tempting Providence 
and German torpedoes. Others had it that all the mighty deep 
between Calcutta and New York was mined, and my ship was 
destined to blow up. In only one point were they all agreed: I 
could not reach America alive within the space of a year. 

& 


Grinding moonstone 
jewels in Ceylon. 
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East of Suez 





All this, I thought, was beside the point. My thoughts 
were fixed not on America but on Japan. There w.is one 
with whom I had thought to travel back as a war-bride 
—and now this great and terrible thing that stood before 
us was ended, and we were free. And on that ay of 
rejoicing which was also our liberation, he was in Japan 
and I in India. Always I carried with me the thouzht of 
my promise, and the long bright leagues of sea which | 
had put between me and its fulfillment. 

But applying day after day to the steamship oftices, | 
found them in confusion. “No, no berths to Japan,” 
they said. If ships were going anywhere now, they were 
going the other way. Hopeless, trapped, I looked down 
the long vistas of years in which, it seemed, I must grow 
gray in India, and I saw my wedding-day receding into 
the limbo of forgotten dreams. But what if he should 
be luckier than I and get sailing forthwith to New York? 
In the mind of every exile and alien who during those 

years had held his plans and actions subject to the 
course of world tragedy, there was one thought 

_—_ in those days—to get home, to get home 

, —_ and do all the things one had wished 

| = to do, to live one’s own little life in 
one’s own way at last. 

One morning as I was paying 

my customary respects to the 

tyrants of the sea, a man 

said: “Would you go to 

New York by way of 
South Africa?” 

South Africa! I 
should as soon have 
thought of the South 
Pole. He added: 

“I’m afraid it’s your 
only chance of getting 
out of India at present, 
and you’d better go be- 
fore the officials wake 
up and make any rules 

to keep you here.” 
I reflected. New York 
was better than India, and 
not much farther from 
Nippon. Experience _ had 
taught me to make quick de- 
cisions. I reviewed the situa- 
tion, mentally composed a cable 
to Japan, and answered: “Yes.” 

“She’s a tiny craft,” said the man, 

“and the Lord knows when she'll get to 
New York. But all you have to do is to put your 
traps on board and possess your soul in patience 
till you see the Woolworth Tower.” 

I paid a deposit to hold the reservation and went forth in 4 
melancholy mood. A cable, I reflected gloomily, is no means of 
conducting delicate negotiations. Yet under the regret and dis- 
appointment and anxiety which had settled like a London fog 
upon my mind were odd little stirrings of curiosity and venture- 
some hope. South Africa and indefinite commitment to the 
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By MARJORIE 
BARSTOW 
GREENBIE 


fortunes of the sea! Well, there was yet 
something to do and to dare. 

I set sail on Thanksgiving, after an at- 
tempt to celebrate the day in a tempera- 
ture of ninety degrees with a meal whose 
pitce de résistance was curry! Carmen 
escorted me to the ship, and one of my 
kind hosts of the jute-firms sent roses to 
perfume my prospects. The ship proved to 
be a shabby little thing which looked fit 
mainly for busybody ministrations among 
river ports. Nor did my fellow-passengers 
seem more promising. They looked as if 
they were made up for character parts in 
a stock-company. As we commented on 
all these matters, a rosy, dark-eyed man in 
the ship’s uniform approached us. He was, 
he said, a Yorkshire “mon,” and first 
cousin to the most famous of living 
authors, and he proceeded to prove the 
kinship by the displaying of an indub- 
itable gift o’ gab. When I remarked on the 
prospects of South Africa, he exclaimed: 

“What, haven’t ye heard? This ship’s 
not going to South Africa. She’s going 
through the Canal. Aye, aye, first passenger ship througn in 
eighteen months! She’s to pick up the leavin’s of the war.” 

“Through the Suez Canal and the Mediterranean?” I cried in 
delighted incredulity. 

The Cousin had by this time grown cautious. “So they say. 
This isn’t official I’m givin’ you. We don't know where we're 
going—understand. The Captain’s just got sailing orders to the 
next port, and no farther.” 

“But ultimately we shall reach New York?” 

“Maybe so. Maybe so. I couldn't rightly say.” 

But his wink was reassuring, and Carmen, her eyes bright with 
thoughts of Egypt and Italy, whispered, as she kissed me good-by: 
“T envy you.” 

Into the warm twilight I steamed out alone on this adventure. 
For a few moments the smoke and mists that presage the dark- 
ness in Calcutta hung over the city, rosy still with sunset, and 
pierced by the lights of a million fires. Standing on the little 
deck, and watching the stars take full possession of the night, I 
felt like Columbus going forth to discover America. The ship 
was barely larger than his, I believe, and my course scarcely 
less uncertain. Like him, perhaps, on his first night out, my 
thoughts clung to the idea that the world is really round. I 
wonder whether those reverend men who argued the matter long 
ago thought of the romantic comforts latent in that truth. For 
every league that was taking me from Japan now was yet, by that 
magical principle, bringing me nearer to it. And in that thought 
I found a consolation Columbus himself, it may be, did not know. 

When I turned in from the balmy darkness, I found my cabin 
preémpted by a sort of gypsy. A strange, dusky creature she was, 
with the regular features of the Punjab, and a velvety manner. 
As if to forestall any conclusions of my own regarding her race, 
she promptly announced that her mother was a Greek and her 
father an Englishman. In the Orient the half-caste is always an 
out-caste—doubly outcast, denied alike by the mother’s and the 
father’s people. And those doomed to wear out their lives on this 
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Cinnamon peelers at work on a cinnamon plantation in Ceylon. 


lonely and sorrowful borderline between the averted faces of two 
races are glad enough to escape by fictitious heraldry. Yet I 
noticed that her accent was pure and sweet, and quite free from 
the curious cadence of the native born. Meanwhile, to celebrate 
our prospective alliance as cabin-mates, she was ordering un- 
limited champagne and Moselle. Between sips she began to 
scatter jewels about in starry confusion. Gifts of her husband, 
she said—an Englishman, very stiff, very earnest and good, and 
passionately in love with her. She was passionately in love too, 
she announced, and she wanted to know whether I had any ex- 
perience with this psychological condition. 

All night she tossed and moaned, and murmured that she missed 
her husband. With the first streak of dawn she called to the 
cabin-boy: “Boy, a ci’grette, please.” When the smoke, ascend- 
ing and encircling my bunk, stirred me to some demonstration of 
my presence in the world, she said she hoped that I should never 
be so much in love, and that I would be married as soon as 
possible, because she never. saw a nice girl without wishing her 
married. And with that she called the boy and told him to 
bring me a ci’grette too, please. 

When I emerged for breakfast, I found that we were stuck in 
the mud of the Hoogly River. There for two days we stayed, 
with nothing except blank yellow water and a blanker yellow land- 
scape to divert us till a great wave came in from the sea and 
washed us out. During these two days I had time to plumb the 
depths of the ennui which apparently was to be my fortune for 
the next sixty days. 

The first day promised something worse than ennui. A rumor 
went abroad through the ship that I was anti-British, and I was 
investigated by the Captain with all due solemnity. Inasmuch as 
I had only the most amiable sentiments toward his Majesty’s sub- 
jects I was rather puzzled till I discovered that the story originated 
with one I had dubbed Circe. Circe had the same ethnological 
background as my cabin-mate but of course she said that her 
mother was a Russian. She had a homely dark face and an 
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enticing figure of whose charms she allowed no one to remain 
in ignorance. And her cultivation of the men on board was 
systematic. When her husband, a burly, crude Englishman, had 
brought. her on board the first night, he had glanced around the 
deck at our grotesque collection of men, and had remarked with 
an expression somewhere between a sneer and a leer: “Well, I 
guess you're safe this trip.” Apparently she was rather more 
hopeful. For the advantage of a passing Briton before whom 
she was flaunting her banners the next day, she remarked to me 
that she adored Englishmen. 

“Oh, yes,” I answered. “An Englishman is all right when he is 
a good man. But he doesn’t know how to be devilish with any 
grace.” 

On the whole I thought that was rather a compliment to the 
race. But she reported to the Captain, whom she was cultivating, 
that he must watch me carefully, because I was anti-British. 
The Captain was a helpless little Welshman, with eyes of infantile 
blue and soft pink complexion. Greatly flustered, and apparently 
believing that I carried bombs and a wireless equipment all my 
own, he came trotting around to inquire. I answered that he was 
mistaken. At last, being somewhat pressed and irritated, I added 
with some hauteur that I could probably boast a better English 
pedigree than any Briton on board. Whereupon the Cousin 
appeared, looked rather startled, asked if any of my family 
belonged to Yorkshire; and when I said yes, he announced 
that though he didn’t claim to be a gentleman himself, thank 
God, he wasn’t one to stand by and see the gentry of Yorkshire 
insulted by Welshmen and Russians. This put a quietus on the 
inquiry for the time. 

Circe was not satisfied. 

My character was _ her 
next point of attack. “Oh, 
yes,” I heard her say to 
one man, “she /ooks sweet 
and good. It’s one of the 
tricks by which a girl gets 
a man just where she 
wants him.” I am sorry 


to say that part of the 


masculine population took 
these insinuations serious- 
ly enough to experiment, 
and I had to spend the 
day dislodging false no- 
tions from their heads. 

However, Circe was not 
allowed to flourish her 
tongue with impunity. 
She attached a lover at 
last, an anemic American 
with pale red hair. His 
experience was apparently 
limited to a small town 
in Ohio, a Child’s restau- 
rant in New York, and a 
clerkship in Calcutta. But 
she announced that he was 
very rich in his own coun- 
try and had promised to 
introduce her to various 
members of the Four 
Hundred. Such misap- 
prehensions are one of the 
characteristics of these 
sordid adventures, espe- 
cially between people 
whose difference of na- 
tionality allows for no 
checking up of each : 
other’s boasts. Though he seemed a poor sort for such a lively 
creature, his fate was soon irrevocably bound with hers. For 
the matrons on board woke up and decided that these two must 
be ostracized. 

It is rather hard to ostracize two people in a space no larger 
than a city apartment. One cannot help looking across the table 
at them three times a day. But ostracized they were, and a 
terrible thing it was to see. Absolutely committed as they were 
to each other’s sole company, imprisoned within the space of deck 
and tiny sccial hall and omitted from every social event, yet 
forced to witness them, knowing no relief all day long from the 
deadly presence of each other, no marriage on earth could have 
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Three girls playing a tom-tom in the park on the shore of Kandy Lake. 


been a closer or more ghastly bond for the time being. All that 
makes even a loveless marriage tolerable, in the way of variety 
of scene and society and outlook, and in common interests outside 
of each other’s company, was here lacking. 

The matrons who thus protected our morals were two, and 
both of them American and Irish and residents of Brooklyi 
They made up for virtue and the possession of obvious husbanis 
by acidity of tongue and competition in impressing the Britis’ 
community with their high social position at home. Their chaperow- 
age of us was rather negative. While they brought the rigors 0} 
the social law down on Circe, they did nothing to protect the on» 
lone girl among them—beyond insinuating that she was evident], 
a snob, and probably not as much of a prude as she looked. 

Meanwhile my roommate (whom I called Medea, because o{ 
the testimony of her tongue that she was Greek, and her face 
that she was Oriental) found a physician for her passion for he 
husband in the Cousin. He knew how she felt about her husband 
he said, because he felt that way about his wife, who was a golden 
haired angel, he said, and pure as dew, and the fact that she was 
now expecting her baby so far from him would not let him sleep 
o’ nights. So he used to come along in the evenings and condok 
with Medea through the keyhole. 

Then he began to get very anxious about my welfare. Wouldn’ 
it be nice if I had a cabin all to myself? Two ladies couldn't 
enjoy sharing a tiny cabin in such hot weather. Finally he 
announced that he had arranged it. Great is the power of an 
officer on the ship. I was soon instatled alone in another and 
better place, and Medea and the Cousin were left to consok 
each other without the difficulties of chaperonage. 

A few days later the 
School for Scandal de- 
cided they too must be 
ostracized. Thereupon 
Medea began to reign like 
a queen, though outlawed 
She received all her meals 
in her own cabin, or 
shared them with the 
Cousin in his quarters ; and 
the stewardess, a blooming 
little Englishwoman with 
the instincts of a discreet 
ladies’ maid, was at her 
special service. And sun- 
dry dainties denied to the 
rest of us made part of 
her outclassed feasts. 
Still, I must say, she was 
a good sort. She behaved 
always with dignity and 
quietness and generosity. 
She indulged in no scandal 
or other unpleasant re- 
marks and in no recrimi- 
nations on the subject of 
other ladies. The Cousin, 
of course, discovered that 
she was related to all the 
celebrities of India, Brit- 
ish and native. But he 
suffered from dark and 
tragic moods of remorse 
at which times he said he 
was thinking of his wife 
and she was an angel, God 
bless her. 

While all these dramas 
were unfolding, we had 
extricated ourselves from 
the mud, on the morning of the third day, and were slipping over 
a colorless languid sea, beneath a colorless languid sky, to Colombo, 
in the Island of Ceylon. Having exhausted the social possibilities 
of the ladies on board, I began to observe the gentlemen with 
more attention. Odd, weatherbeaten creatures they seemed, inter- 
ested mainly in whisky or vulgar gossip. The twe © sbands 
appeared to be a better sort, but they were tame ati...aments 
to their wives and members of the School for Scandal. There 
was one exception, a tall, blue-eyed lad, just a boy, but every 
bit a gentleman. The lack of decent society on shipboard seemed 
to have converted a slight youthful shyness into reserve, and he 
moved around in an orbit of his own, which seldom crossed mine. 
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To myself I called him N. B., Nice Boy, 
and took a secret pleasure in the fact 
of his wholesome presence. Among the 
others who stood out by reason of some 
special distinction, there were also a 
padre, and the drunken ship’s doctor, who 
had some reminiscences of a gentleman 
about him. 

When Sunday came, and there was no 
cessation in the unholy activities of the 
ship, the padre decided that something 
should be done. So he hung up a sign 
to the effect that service would be held 
in the social hall at seven-thirty. Sev- 
en-thirty came, and so did the padre, all 
dressed for the occasion—but not the 
shadow of a congregation. Below, Medea 
was dining with the Cousin; in a dark 
corner of the deck Circe, all dressed in 
chiffon, was whispering to her American. 
A crowd were gathered around a table 
adorned with whisky and soda and cards. 
And there sat the poor padre alone, in 
his garments of sanctity, while the hand 
of his watch crept on toward eight. I 
knew what glee there would be in: the 
ship next day when it was reported that 
the padre had held a service and nobody 
had come, and I thought the reprobates 
ought not to be allowed to put it over. 
While I inwardly execrated the poor 
judgment of the man in putting his sacred 
function to such insult, I thought that 
two or three perhaps might come, if they 
had a leader, including, possibly, the 
School for Scandal, which liked to appear 
virtuous. Suddenly a spirit of mischief 
possessed me. I flew down the deck. 

“On my word,” I said blandly to Circe, 


“is this the way you spend Sunday eve- 
ning?” 

The American dropped her hand, and a 
blush of deep brick-red dyed his face. 
“Don’t you know there is a service to- 
night and everyone is expected to go?” 

Meek and shamefaced, they arose and 


went! None so weak before such exhor- 
tations as the guilty, as every downtown 
evangelist knows! I am afraid the glee 
with which I traveled on to the next 
group of sinners is not recorded to my 
credit in the books of Heaven. When I 
intruded on the cards and whisky, the 
drunken doctor jumped up and said of 
course he was coming to service. He 
used to g@ with his mother, God bless 
her. And he led his delegation in. 
Meanwhile the loiterers about the deck 
saw people gathering and strayed in. 
The Doctor apparently regarded himself 
and me as master and mistress of cere- 
monies, and taking me by the arm, he 
made me stand up in the front row and 
sing all the hymns with him in a very 
loud voice. 

So we held service, and I am sorry to 
record that no sinner was turned from his 
evil courses in consequence. The main 
result was that I made the acquaintance 
of. the old Doctor, which, in the end, led 
to a far less edifying episode. 


& pi evening at dusk we anchored 
in the harbor of Colombo. 

Next morning revealed a sunny little 
town beyond the tossing waves of the 
harbor, and palms silhouetted against the 
pure biand sunlight of a tropical island. 
Cheerful black boys in gay petticoats and 
skull-caps came round to row us to shore, 
and naked little creatures, many of whom 


had left arms or legs with the sharks, 
offered to dive for coins. Barring pen- 
nies, they would like a ci’grette, please. 
They had a gayety and impudence quite 
foreign to the somber inhabitants of 
India, and their command of English 
was excellent. Accepting the offer of a 
rowboat, I was quickly set down on a 
broad street lined with one-story houses, 
and as quickly installed in a rickshaw. 
Then up from the sunny dust started a 
little black boy and began singing, “It’s 
a Long, Long Way to Tipperary,” run- 
ning beside my rickshaw and snapping 
his fingers to keep time. He seemed de- 
termined to escort me somewhere, and 
idly I let my man go with him. Sud- 
denly, with a flourish, as if to say, “The 
leng, long way is over, and here is Tip- 
perary,” he brought me .up short before 
a Japanese shop. A highly Anglicized 
subject of the Tenno emerged and bowed. 
Ah, I had come to buy jewels. 

I had not come to buy jewels, but who 
will refuse to look at them? Coquetting 
with jewelers is the orthodox occupation 
of travelers in Colombo, and one must 
not leave without at least a tiger’s-claw 
set in rubies, or a handful of moonstones 
to one’s credit. The only other orthodox 
amusement is going up into the moun- 
tains to see the temple of Buddha’s tooth 
at Kandy. The first pleasure was cut 
off by the limitations of my purse, the 
second by the richness of my experience. 
I thought I had learned as much as I 
cared to know about saintly anatomy. 
So, veiling my eyes before the star-shine 
of jewels and refusing escort to Kandy, I 
went out on a long motor-ride through 
the country. 


E stayed in Ceylon three or four 

days, during which time our scan- 
dals removed themselves to hotels, and 
we had peace. Though my days consist- 
ed in quiet contemplation of gems and 
palms and sea, the last night was enliv- 
ened with a variety of experience. For 
N. B., with whom I had hitherto sus- 
tained only the most formal courtesies of 
shipboard, suddenly asked me whether I 
would go on shore with him and seek out 
the theater which was rumored to func- 
tion in this wilderness. Assenting glad- 
ly, I set forth with a joyous sense of 
freedom from the annoyances of the vul- 
gar and sophisticated society I had known 
so long.. When we got into our rick- 
shaw, we particularly instructed the boy 
that we were seeking a_ theater—a 
t-h-e-a-t-e-r, and he said he understood 
perfectly. Whereupon he started directly 
away from the lights and traffic of the 
town and the sparkle of our ship in the 
harbor waters, down a dark and jungly 
road. “Boy,” said we sternly, “it is a 
theater that we seek.” Did he under- 
stand? He understood perfectly, and 
continued on his way. 

Around us closed in the shadows of 
the jungle. What had this to do with 
footlights and paint? Again we expos- 
tulated. Again the boy swore that this 
was the route to the theater, and to 
demonstrate his understanding of our 
wish, stopped short and gave us a little 
dramatic exhibition. Helplessly we sig- 
naled him to move on, and picking up 
his feet as blithely as a horse going home, 
he plunged yet deeper into the darkness. 


Then there was a flicker, a glow—and 

square little wooden shack ‘dimly lit. 
This, said he, depositing us with an ai 
of triumph, was the theater. And it was 


| AM afraid that we bought our ticket: 
with some feeling of condescension 
and strolled down the aisle to the orche- 
tra seats with the air of Broadway acci 
dentally walking into a ten-cent movi 
at Hayseed Corners. But our pride 
promptly received a tumble. For every 
one of those among whom we aspire! 
to sit was in full dress. There they sat 
stiff, red-faced Englishwomen in décol 
leté black gowns and puffy men in whitk 
shirt-fronts, and as we sat down, twenty 
frozen stares surveyed our sporting cos- 
tumes from oxfords on our feet to the 
felt hats on our heads. 

The time at which the performance 
began was as formal as the dress. There 
was nothing till half-past nine. Inas 
much as it would take an hour to return, 
and we must be on shipboard by eleven 
or be forced to stay on shore to the de- 
light of the School for Scandal, we only 
came, and “looked and were conquered 
by that costumed assemblage. As for 
the play—who could be expected to ap- 
preciate the drama, who had so little 
taste as to come to a performance held 
in a shack in a jungle, in anything short 
of operatic full dress? 

When we reached the ship, we found 
a turmoil. The Doctor in a state of un 
dress was standing like a tall ghost, 
swearing that he would jump overboard 
while the rest of the ship stood round 
and dissuaded him in chorus. It seems 
that he had lost his cane—which came 
from South Africa and was made of rhi- 
noceros-skin and tipped with silver—in 
the sea. While the second mate was 
demonstrating the kind and variety of 
man-eating sharks which inhabited those 
waters, and ate the arms and legs and 
sometimes the whole bodies of the bovs 
that dived for us, as we ourselves had 
seen, there was’ a great splash. The 
Doctor had gone. 

Some anxious minutes were spent. in 
fishing him out. But he was rescued at 
last, still minus the cane, but with all 
his limbs about him. Thinking the ex- 
citement of the evening was now over, 
I went to bed. But apparently some 
alcohol circulated to celebrate the post- 
ponement of the Doctor’s demise, for the 
ship got noisier and noisier, and I was 
awakened out of a doze to hear the stew- 
ardess whispering in a_ scared voice 
through my keyhole: “Is your door 
locked? Be sure you keep it locked.” 

Listening to the racket above, I gath- 
ered that the Doctor’s boon companions, 
rejoicing over his safety, and rendered 
benevolent by alcohol, had sworn that 
they were all coming down to call on me 
and make me treat him nicely, and had 
actually started toward my cabin. Thev 
were intercepted by the Cousin, who sent 
the stewardess flying down to warn me, 
and administered such discipline as was 
at the command of a subordinate on bad 
terms with his captain. 

Next day I found the Captain abject. 
The Cousin had lost no time in explain- 
ing to him just what kind of a case I 
had. No woman of any dignity likes 
to use an appeal against insult to her 
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sex as a weapon, but it is always well for 
her to know its force in the laws and 
the courts of civilized nations. Well, I 
held my peace and let the Captain apolo- 
gize in fear and trembling, He was a 
good little duffer, himself well-meaning 
and clean-spoken, but helpless against 

rowdies. Then I told him just what sort 
of rotters he and his mates were to al 
low such a situation to arise. I said that 
from the first I had been steadily vic- 
timized in favor of women whose char 
acter was now sufficiently obvious, anc 
should have been obvious — throughout 
to men of any sense. I added that I 
had now demonstrated what sort of 
woman I was, and I expected him as 
Captain not merely to see that I was lei 
alone in person, but to suppress the kind 
yf scandalous talk that went on aboard, at 
cast so far as it concerned me, sincc| 
this ultimately led to the kind of thing | 
which had happened last night. Where-| 
upon he lifted his bland blue eyes with | 
the innocence of an ingénue of thirteen. | 
and said helplessly: “But what can 1) 
do?” 

“Do?” I thought bitterly. “Pray! 
Heaven for a new set of brains.” 

At this point we were happily inter 
rupted by the arrival of a new delega 
tion of passengers, most of whom werc | 
missionaries. Seeing the ship fall a! 
once and completely into their posses 
sion, I decided that I would continue} 
to try my fortunes on_ board. Within) 
a few hours the place had undergone a| 
complete moral disinfection. The scan-| 
dals sank out of sight, and one felt aj 
noticeable improvement in the quality| 
of the whisperings. The missionaries} 
were a kind of closed corporation, inter-| 
ested only in their own affairs and ob 
servances, but they brought wives and 
children, and a wholesome family life;| 
and against the solid front which they 
presented to the world, the rowdies could) 
not prevail. 





AS we headed out into the Arabian 
sea, I felt as lonesome as ever, but 
comfortable and at peace. Eight days of 
heat and seasickness and changeless blue 
water brought us to the entrance of th 
Red Sea. Here we were held up be- 
cause the Turks, in an absent-minded 
moment, had forgotten that the war was 
over, and had fired upon a_ transport 
which had gone before us. No satisfac 
tion being obtained from Constantinople 
by cable, some British Tommies had been| 
procured, who went before us and dealt 
out summary justice. It was soon re- 
ported that the enemy was in flight and 
we might proceed. 

So toward sunset on Christmas Eve| 
we sailed out into the Red Sea, and 
awoke on Christmas morning to find the| 
low hills of Egypt to our right, and, to 
the left, the barren and shining wilder- 
ness in which the Children of Israel had 
wandered for forty years. Looking upon 
those wastes of gleaming sand and desert 
rock, I understood why these pilgrims 
cried out for the fleshpots of Egypt, or 
at most for a spring of sweet water. 
There are places on the earth where 
three drops of dew and the light of a 
lonely blossom have the power to make 
paradise. 

Meanwhile we were trying to celebrate 
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HE complexion’s the 

thing—though the fea- 
tures be as perfect as Helen 
of Troy and the features 
as classic as a Greek god- 
dess —there can be no real 
beauty if the skin is not 
clear and fine and smooth. 
Beauties of the stage know 
the value of Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream in 
preserving that exquisite 
softness and smoothness 
of texture so essential to 
daintiness and charm. 
After summer’s suns and 
winter’s winds, it refreshes 
like a cooling drink— 
heals like a magic touch. 


May we send you ‘‘A Week- 
End Box” including all these 
Toilet Requisites soc.—or, if 
you prefer, separate packages 
for your trial, — see offer below. 


FOR TRIAL: Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream 5c. Either 
Cold or Disappearing Cream 5c. 
Talcum 2c. Face Powder, sample, 
2c.; trial size 15c. Trial Cake 
Soap, 8c. sure to enclose 
amount required, but do norsend 
foreign stamps or foreign money. 
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S iseanrr outdoors, on the stage and off, I 


would not be without Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream for any consideration. Before 
going for my daily horseback ride I put a 
smooth coating of the cream on face and 
throat. In the summer time for golf and 
tennis, sailing and swimming there is nothing 
that can possibly keep the skin and complex- 
ion in such soft and pink perfection. And 
the one point of especial value that I find in 
Hinds is that it does not clog the pores. On 
the contrary, it aids materially in keeping the 
pores open, the skin active and the complex- 
ion clear and bright. I think Hinds is ‘first 
aid’ to keeping one’s complexion in the best 
of condition at all times and under almost all 
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circumstances. PATTI HARROLD 
The Youthful Star of “Irene” 
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Our mis- 


Christmas as best we might. 
sionaries had some pretty kiddies among 
them who had had little opportunity to 


enjoy the holidays of childhood. When 
I reached home at last the first maga- 
zine I bought explained the history of 
these little ones, but left the tale half 
told. They were part of the company 
under the leadership of the “Yankee 
Cadi.” .The Yankee Cadi was a mis- 
sionary doctor, who, caught on the bor- 
ders between Persia and Russia, in the 
terrible outlying chaos of the war. -had 
put up the American flag, and declared 
himself the American consul. By sheer 
force of the American name and his pos- 
session of supplies from the American 
relief, he had maintained peace and ad- 
ministered justice in the midst of wild 
and brutal conflicts of Turks and Kurds. 
In the magazine his story was left so. 
He was still holding out. But I knew 
the rest. For he had died at last, and 
his company had fled, seven months over- 
land, to find the British forces. And this 
little group of women, with their chil- 
dren, and without the escort of a man, 
were some who had come to safety within 
the British lines in Mesopotamia and had 
been transferred through India to our 
ship. 


HERE was not much we could do for 
the children. Our supplies were be; 
ginning to suffer from the heat and the 
long runs between ports, and became 
daily less tolerable, and Christmas trees 


co not grow on the hills of Egypt or in 
the wilderness of Sinai. But the old 
Joctor dressed himself up in an aston- 
ishing scarlet costume and went about 
distributing little things. Then we all 
had a Christmas entertainment in the 
social hall, and the children spoke 
“pieces” in which Santa Claus and gen- 
tle Jesus were gloriously mixed. On this 
occasion an orchestra composed of the 
piano, tissue paper and combs, two tin 
pans by way of cymbals, and a red tin 
horn, officiated. For a time all our feuds 
and scandals were forgotten; Circe 
emerged and played the piano; Medea 
attended in state; and the drunken Doc- 
tor, as Santa Claus, was almost a hero. 


FE Repcsinpes midnight our ship came to 
rest, and we were routed out to be 
looked at, in negligee, by a British doc- 
tor, lest we should be carrying any con- 
tagion into the Suez Canal. At dawr 
I looked forth to see ourselves sliding 
easily through the midst of the desert, 
as if our ship had suddenly grown 
wheels and taken to a career on dry land. 
We were in the Suez Canal. Through 
my porthole I could see the desert roll- 
ing away, in hills, and hummocks, and 
unfinished heaps of sand, copper-colored 
in the light of the morning, till it lost 
itself in the blue distance as in the waves 
of a tossing sea. When I came on deck, 
the air that greeted me was soft and 
springlike and 4 little cool. 

There was a strange peace and _ inti- 


macy in that sudden nearness to eurth, 
The ship slipped along noiselessly, and 
on both sides the land was so close that 
we could hold conversation, as we passed, 
with men in little shacks on shore. [It 
was an empty and a barren country, jure 
desert in the distance and decorated, ear 
at hand, only with casual and temporary 
buildings and a little discouraged-|\ok- 
ing vegetation. Here and there we c uld 
see the remains of trenches and eve: of 
rusting helmets and other military ¢: ar, 
for all this had recently been a scene of 
fighting between the British and the 
Turks. The Captain himself averred ¢ iat 
on his last trip he had seen the wa‘ers 
dyed red with the blood of Turks, ond 
had _ distributed cigarettes to fighting 
Tommies who swam out to get them un- 
der the very guns of the enemy. As 
we went on, we found the banks sill 
held by the British forces, and our pas- 
sage became a triumphal march, like that 
of the returning soldiers down Fifth Ave- 
nue. For we were the first women and 
children who had come through for eigh- 
teen months, and the men rushed down 
to the shore to wave at us, and throw 
kisses to the little ones. 

So we traveled on all day, amid smiles 
and greetings and kisses blown to us upon 
the sunshine, till at evening we came out 
into the Mediterranean in a blaze of sand 
and sea and scarlet sunset, and stepped 
over the threshold of the Western world, 
and the gates of the Far East closed upon 
us. 








While Mr. Monroe was_ speaking, 
Theodore Monroe presented a sad and 
disconsolate appearance. To his mind, 
the crucial moment had arrived, and he 
had no faith in the outcome. As if to 
justify his unspoken thought, Nancy 
Smith now jumped up. 

“Tl tell the world I’d like Saturday 
afternoon,” she said. 

Many clapped enthusiastically. The 
younger element in the audience were 
especially vociferous in their applause. 

“IT. nominate Saturday afternoon,” 
called out some one. 

“Is there a second to this nomination?” 
asked Mr. Monroe. 

“T second it, I second,” came from all 
parts of the room. 

Edna kept her eyes upon Ted. He was 
smiling now, a grim, I-told-you-so kind 
of smile. 

“Ts there any discussion?” asked Mr. 
Monroe. 


OR a few moments there was none. 

Then Jim Hodges rose. Jim had sold 
yard-goods for many years. All efforts 
to arouse his ambition for something 
more than a selling-position had been of 
no avail. He had no desire to become a 
buyer or even an assistant. Jim liked 
being behind the counter and meeting 
folks. He enjoyed pleasing them. 

“T don’t know as I’d choose Saturday 
afternoon,” he now said, with his funny 
little drawl. The crowd paid instant at- 
tention. Jim was popular. “I don't 
know as ‘twould be a good idea. Too 
many folks sort of count on coming in 
then, like my sister. My sister, she’s 


got all her work sort of planned out, and 
my brother-in-law he’s got the farm 





The Career of 
Edna Sheldon 


(Continued from page 69) 
running so’s to get here Saturday after- 
noon. They'd be all upset not getting 
in to the store on Saturday.” 

Jim paused and swallowed hard. Sell- 
ing yard-goods, not making speeches, was 
his specialty. But he went determinedly 
on. 

“Tt looks to me like those that want 
to close up Saturdays are kind of selfish. 
Saturday’s the time when all the office- 
folks can get in too. You know how 
many of ‘em do all their buying then. I 
say we aint got the right to say close. up 
when so many folks are counting on us.” 

As Jim sat down, a few started in to 
clap, then others joined in, then others. 
Edna could see that the popular opinion 
was now swinging over to Tuesday. 

“Let’s vote,” called out some one. 

But Jim had thought of something else. 

“Folks,” he said, and now his hands 
were trembling. with excitement, “folks, 
we hadn’t ought to forget what Mr. 
Monroe said about our getting raised. 
The more business the store gets, the 
more we can get raised. And Saturday's 
the day we get the business.” 

This time the applause was unmistak- 
sable. Almost before Edna could realize 
what was happening, the vote had been 
taken and Tuesday afternoon had been 
victorious. 

The meeting closed enthusiastically. 

“Well, Edna?” said a well-known voice 
beside her. Edna looked up. It was 
Mr. Monroe. 


“Oh, Mr. Monroe,” she said. 


“Wasn't 
the meeting fine?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Monroe, “it was a 
great satisfaction to stand up there and 
see the right spirit win out—I mean the 
spirit of codperation, not just every man 
for himself.” 

“It came out just the way you hoped, 
didn’t it?” remarked Edna. 

Mr. Monroe smiled. 

“The start was good, you mean, Edna. 
The start! As I stood there, listening to 
that discussion, a realization of what we 
all have to learn, came over me. We 
will not always see our plans work out. 
Our store committee will have many dif- 
ficult problems before it—because we are 
all people, with shortcomings as well as 
good qualities. 

“Take Nancy Smith and her crowd, 
Edna—young, thoughtless business girls, 
full of fun and thoughts of beaux. How 
much they have to learn! And right 
there you can do something none of us 
men can hope to do. You are young 
And you like fun too. But you do see 
what responsibility means. And you can 
help Nancy Smith to see. We need you, 
Edna. And I am glad you are with us.” 

As Mr. Monroe left her, Edna felt an 
almost overwhelming sense of guilt. Mr. 
Monroe was counting on her best efforts. 
He needed her. Yet what thought was it 
that had been in her mind at the very 
moment he had come up? The thought 
of Ted! 


DNA walked rapidly from the room. 
What had been the matter with her? 
A fine business woman she had been! 
Well, she would right-about-face now. 
Business would come first with her, from 
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this time on. She would not fail Mr. 
Monroe. ; 

In this frame of mind Edna started for 
the social room, She had ordered some 


fresh flowers, and if they had come, she 
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must arrange them in the vases before | 


going home. 

At the door of the social room Edna 
paused for a moment. The canary was 
swinging happily upon his perch. The 
goldfish were peacefully swimming about 
the bowl. It was a pretty room. 

And the flowers had been delivered. 
There was the box upon one of the tables. 
Edna collected the vases from about the 
room, filled them with water and opened 
the box with a smile of expectation. How 
she loved those delicate yellow blossoms! 

At that moment Theodore Monroe 
passed by the door and looked in. He too 
was in a state of great enthusiasm over 
the meeting, over what so many of the 
store people had said to him afterward. 

And just at that moment he saw Edna 


Sheldon, with the flowers in her hands, | 


with her lips half open in pleasure and 
delight. Jove, how pretty Edna Sheldon 
was! As he looked at her, arranging the 
flowers in a way no mere ordinary man 
ever arranged them, his idea of Edna 
underwent a radical change. It was as if 
he were seeing her for the first time. 

Then suddenly Ted’s heart began to 
behave in most unprecedented manner. 
Like a flash he saw that here was the girl 
he had been hoping to find. He had been 
blind—blind. In the eloquent silence 
that followed, Edna glanced up. 

“Come in, Mr. Monroe,” she called, 
and to her own great satisfaction she felt 
quite calm and businesslike. ‘“Wasn’t the 
meeting fine?” 

Now, Theodore Monroe was by nature 
a young man of action. Making swift 





decisions was at once his greatest asset | 


and his greatest liability in business. 
When quick action was  imperatively 
necessary, Ted was in his element. Far 
from being disturbed, he delighted in 
making up his mind ‘on the spot.” 
When, on the other hand, the matter 
of the moment should have been carefully 
weighed and considered, Ted often made 
the mistake of rushing on and into a 
blunder. Now, in one glorious moment, 


he had seen that he cared for Edna. At | 


her words his fixed habit of action-on-the- 
spot asserted itself. The idea of waiting, 
of gradually revealing his deep feeling, 
did not occur to him. 
know, poor Ted, that this moment was 
decidedly the most unpropitious he could 
have selected, that Edna had just solemn- 
ly dedicated herself to the store work? 
He did not reply to her question. 


her, “Edna!” 
Edna caught her breath. There was no 


mistaking the tone of his voice. She 
knew, instinctively, that he cared. Oh, 
if he had only told her so yesterday! But 


today, now after what Mr. Monroe had 
said to her! Edna wished for nothing 
quite so much as to run away. But she 
could not do that. She must stay and 
answer him. She must answer Ted. Oh, 
how could she? What could she say? 
(What Edna said, and many other in- 
teresting things, are described in the next 


installment of this lifelike biography— 


n the forthcoming June issue.) 


How could he | 
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Age-Old 


Mistakes 


Are still made in teeth cleaning 


Countless people who brush teeth daily 
find they still discolor and decay. The 
reason is, they leave the film—that viscous 
film you feel. It clings to teeth, gets 
between the teeth and stays. 

That film causes most tooth troubles. 
To clean the teeth without removing it is 
one age-old mistake. 


Film ruins teeth 


Few people escape the trouble caused by 
film. Those troubles have been constantly 
increasing. So dental science has spent 
years in seeking a combatant. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. 


It holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed init. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Combat it daily 


Modern science has found ways to com- 
bat that film. Able authorities have 
proved them by many clinical tests. Now 
leading dentists everywhere advise their 
daily application. 

The methods are embodied in a dentifrice 
calied Pepsodent. And to millions of 
people it has brought a new era in teeth 
cleaning. 


Other essential effects 


Pepsodent brings other effects to accord 
with modern dental requirements. Right 
diet would also bring them, but few people 
getit. So science now urges that the tooth 
paste bring them, twice a day. 


Each use of Pepsodent multiplies the 
salivary flow. That is Nature’s great tooth- 
protecting agent. It multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva, to digest starch 
deposits that cling and may form acid. It 


ee Q - ’ n | multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, to 
‘Edna,” he said, coming rapidly toward | 





neutralize the acids which cause tooth 
decay. Another ingredient is pepsin. 
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Péepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 


These results are natural and essential. 
Millions of teeth are ruined because people 
do not get them. 


Watch the change which comes when you 
use Pepsodent. Send the coupon for a 
10-Day Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten as the 
film-coat disappears. Read in our book 
the reasons for each good effect. This test 
will change your whole conception of clean 
teeth. 


Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 646, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 
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“I went up to the hotel, Miss Tre- 
lawney, and they told me that you were 


here. I hope you wont mind.” 
Kitty stammered some conventional 
words. 


“You see, it is rather important,” said 
Mr. Thornton with a grave smile on his 
very pleasant face. “I thought you ought 
to know.” 

“Please sit down,” answered the girl, 
indicating the seat beside her. “You 
must not mind if I am dull.” 

“What has happened?” he asked with 
a quick look at her altered face. 


“Something I can’t tell you,” she re- 
plied with a forced laugh. “I hardly 
understand it myself.” 

“T wont ask you, of course. I’m afraid 
it is rather impertinent of me, coming 
like this.” 

“Oh, no,” murmured Kitty, who felt 
relieved by his mere presence. If only 


she might tell him everything! 

“I wont bother you if you'd rather I 
went away,” continued the artist, ‘hut 
I’ve been hearing queer things about our 
friend the dwarf.” 

“Queer things?” 

“Well, J made all the inquiries I could, 
in all quarters, and though there isn’t 
anything definite against him, he has a 
very bad reputation.” 

Kitty shivered. 

“He is a big antique-dealer,” continued 
Mr. Thornton, “with branch agencies all 
over Italy. He buys up old buildings, 
furniture, pictures—old anything.” 

Kitty was silent; she saw now how 
Godfrey Hansard was going to contrive 
the sham treasure. 

“But he fakes,” added the artist. 
“puts copies in these historic houses by 
arrangement with the owner, who swears 
they have been in the family for years— 
all that sort of thing. He is supposed to 
have cheated all the millionaires in Eu- 
rope. Of course, there is nothing much in 
that.” 

“No?” murmured Kitty. 

“T suppose it seems bad enough to you? 
Well, there’s worse; the fellow is sup- 
posed to be one of the Camorra, one of 
their leaders, in fact.” 

Kitty stared at him in blank alarm. 

“You don’t know what that means? 
Well, the Camorra is a gang of ruffians, 
a huge secret society given up to crime— 
murderers, thieves, coiners, blackmailers, 
so powerful and so well organized that 
the police are hardly ever able to lay 
hands on them. They are very powerful 
and a most considerable menace to the 
country.” 


Kitty stared at the oleanders, waver- 





A Heroine of Health 


That’s what one woman 
has been on the desolate 
coast of Labrador. The 
privations that woman 
has withstood, the adven- 
tures that befell her on her 
adventure of mercy will all 
be told in an early number. 
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ing against the soft blue sky; and her 
hands, touching each other in her lap, 
grew quite cold. 

“And this—man—is one of them?” she 


murmured. 
B her deep agitation. 

“It is said so,” he replied hastily. “I 
thought you ought to know; you spoke 
of a family treasure and of having some 
connection with the Palazzo Palbaricini.” 

“Thank you,” interrupted Kitty. 
“Yes, I think I ought to know.” 

He did not dare to press her further, 
though he wondered exceedingly what 
could be the mystery in which this fair 
English girl was involved. 

“I know what Rizzi was doing yester- 
day,” he said lightly, “—sticking antiques 
about to mislead the unwary tourist. 
There is one in that old chapel this morn- 
ing.” 

“You have been to the palace again?” 
asked Kitty in half dismay. 

“Naturally—after the mysteries of 
yesterday,”’ smiled the artist. 

The girl drew a quick breath and was 
silent; she could see now why Godfrey 
Hansard had decided to confide in her— 
because he was afraid of this stranger 
whose acquaintance she had made and 
who might blunder on the conspiracy un- 
less she was put on her guard by being 
told the whole truth, 

So she was sure now, had reasoned 
Godfrey—thinking, on the strength of 
his supposition that she was no better 
than himself, that she had only to be 
warned to act in perfect concert with 
him, for the defrauding of Mrs. Brenton. 
The very fact that he had not told her to 
be careful with regard to Basil Thornton 
showed how sure he was that she would 
eagerly be his accomplice. 

The girl jumped up, stung by the in- 
tolerable thought. 

“Will you take me to the palace now, 
please?” she said, then added rapidly: 
“But of course I can go alone—there 
isn’t the least reason to trouble you.” 

But the man, looking at the girlish 
figure against the perfect background of 
the blue sky and the oleanders, with eyes 
so troubled and lips so brave, would not 
have been very easily persuaded to allow 
her to fight her battles alone. And 
though Kitty instantly repented her in- 
stinctive desire for his company, and 
strove for many prudent reasons to pre- 
vent his accompanying her, she soon 
found herself in the little two-seater in 
which Basil Thornton had come to the 
hotel, being taken to the Palazzo Palla- 
vicini, which they reached in a few mo- 
ments. 

“But we are trespassers,” she protested 
as he helped her out. “You know Count 
Rizzi has bought the house.” 

“But he does not wish it to be generally 
known,” replied the artist, “and I have 


ASIL THORNTON was frightened by 


”? 


found out that he has gone to Naples 
today.” 
“You seem to have found out a good 
deal,” remarked Kitty in some dismay. 
“T thought it worth while,” 
brisk answer. 


was the 





As Kitty glanced at his quiet 


face, 
again the thought flashed on her tr: 


tbled 


mind: “If only I could teil him every. 
thing!” ‘ 

As she came again into the shadows of 
the ancient palace and stood in the si nny, 
desolate courtyard, looking up at the 
rows of closed windows, she felt both for. 
lorn and frightened. Belle Brenton. that 
ancestress so marvelously like herself. 
had yanished into a figure of myth. of 
fairy-tale; yet she did not seem any less 
terrible and menacing: Belle Brenton 
might be but a creature of legend: the 


wild and awful tales of her might b. all 
false; yet there had been such a person 
—the inscription in the chapel, the 


trait and the likeness to herself \ ere 
enough to convince Kitty of that. And 
in this house. the long-dead woman had 


lived, and from those closed windows she 
had looked down—on whom, on what? 

“I know she was wicked, from her pic- 
ture,” mused Kitty. “And who knows? 
After all, it may be true, the whole terri- 
ble story!” 

She followed her companion thr: 
the little door by which she had entcre 
before; and now, as then, the interi 
struck horribly damp, chill and musty, 
after the glory of the fierce sunshir 
without. 

This time it was no mere superstitious 


dread that caused her to glance fear- 
fully round, but a terror of Godirey 
Hansard and his possible spies and 
agents. She felt that it was a foolish 


thing to have come. What good could she 
possibly do? Yet she was animated by 
a feverish desire to press on, an eager 
desire to discover all she could of God- 
frey’s machinations. Possibly the statue 
might have something to do with the 
treasure; possibly there might be some- 
thing so obvious and crude about the 
yet immature plot that she could, by re- 
vealing it at once, convince even Mrs. 
Brenton of the fraud of which she was 
the victim. 

The place seemed deserted indeed to- 
day; not a sound broke the stillness; 
nothing unusual was to be seen—only 
their footprints of yesterday in the thick 
dust. 

When they reached the chapel, Kitty 
at once saw the statue. It was a bronze, 
representing Mary Magdalen in the des- 
ert—a figure more than life size, clad in 
a skin and her own long flowing hair— 
a powerful work, in the manner of the 
late Renaissance. It was cunningly placed 
by the side of the bare altar-table and 
was. green with neglect and _ half-hidden 
by a pilaster. 

They both examined it carefully. Be- 
ing more than life size, it was far too 
heavy to move; to bring it there must 
have been the work of several men. 

“Tf it’s genuine, it’s valuable,” 
Mr. Thornton. “But of course it isn’t 
valuable. Clever, though!” 


said 


ITTY gazed at it with a feeling of fas- 

cination. The delicate features, con- 
torted with a look of anguish, reminded 
her of Belle Brenton; on the disfigured 
bronze she thought she could trace a like- 
ness to the blonde beauty of the painting 
So might Belle have looked if she ha’! 
sinned as legend said, and then live: 
greatly to repent. 
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Kitty’s glance traveled uneasily to the 
iron crucifix against the bare wall. What 
did it commemorate? 

“There is something wicked about it 
all,” she said firmly. 

“You mean about the statue? There 
certainly is, The face is hateful. It is 
not so much a look of penitence as of 
physical torture. I wonder what it is 
copied from—it looks Gothic, more Ger- 
man than Italian. Anyhow, it wasn’t 
here yesterday, and it is certainly Rizzi 
who has put it here.” 

Kitty examined the floor and the wall 
round the statue, 
clue to the sham treasure. She was en- 
tirely disappointed. No trapdoor, no 
sliding panel, no secret hiding-place was 
possible in this solid marble masonry. 
Whatever the meaning of the statue, it 
did not conceal the hoard that Mrs. Bren- 
ton was to find. 

“Do you think that it has anything to 
do with your business?” asked Basil 
Thornton, trying to control his curiosity. 

“I'm afraid not.” 

She stared reluctantly at the bronze 
woman, in whose distorted features she 





in the hope of some | 





read the same look of mockery that she | 


had discerned in the portrait of her an- 
cestress. 
“It is all hateful! 


ASIL THORNTON turned quickly at 


the passionate ‘exclamation. “I wish 
you would tell me everything,” he said, 
flushing. 
‘Teent”” 
“But why? I am sure I could help,” 


he insisted, 

“Tt isn’t my secret,” said the girl mis- 
erably, “and then I have made a sort of 
vow with ‘myself to fight it out alone. 
It is all my fault, really—being in this 
mess, I mean.” 

“T’m sure it isn’t,” he blurted out. 

“Oh, yes, indeed! I was just an ordi- 
nary little idiot. But now I’m going to 
try and make amends.” 

Basil Thornton stared at her in an un- 
comfortable silence. 

“Please let us go,” she said nervously. 

don’t want to stay with this hateful 
thing.” 

As she spoke, she thought she heard a 
footstep, and with a movement of gen- 
uine fright sprang back against the statue, 
knocking into it with considerable force. 

To her extreme horror, the thing top- 
pled and fell. There was a crash, a cloud 
of dust and powder, and Basil Thornton’s 
excited voice: “Plaster! The old rogue!” 

When Kitty regained command of her- 
self, she saw that the floor was strewn 
with fragments of cleverly painted and 
lacquered plaster. 





“But what was it weighted with?” cried | 


the artist. 


They went down on their hands and 


knees and searched among the pieces. 
The thing had been hollow, and _ filled 
with flashing jewels! 

“The sham treasure!” cried Kitty, with 
her hands full of gleaming stones. 

“Not much sham about these.” 
Mr. Thornton. “Why the stuff’s real— 
and must be worth a million, at least.” 

(The next episode in this intriguing 
mystery is entitled “The Cave of Jewels.” 
It will appear in the next, the June, issue 
of The Green Book Magazine ) 


replied | 





ing up our investments. 


vested. 


on two things. 
will pay you for what you know. 
of what you earn each month. 


important work—and more money. 
I kept on studying and kept on 
climbing, with three increases the 
first year. And each pay day I put 
something aside. 

“So it’s been ever since. As I advanced 
at the office and my salary grew, my sav- 
ings grew faster and I put them into 
good securities. 

“Helen was happy as a lark tonight 
when I told her we had five thousand 
dollars in safe sound investments work- 
ing for us! And this is only the beginning. 
At our present rate of saving, in a few 
years more we'll have an independent in- 
come for life!” 

Success is not something remote—it’s 
not something that only the other fellow 
can enjoy. It is within easy reach for 
you if you'll just follow the simple rules 
that have made all men successful who 
have practiced them. 

First decide what your work is, the 
work you would most enjoy doing, then 
study it, learn everything about it that 
you can. The easy convenient way to do 
that is to let the International Corre- 
spondence Schools help you. 

More than two million have taken the up road 
with I. C. 8. help. More than 110,000 are now 
turning their spare time to profit. Hundreds are 
starting every day. Isn’t it — time for you 
to find out what the I. C. S. can do for you? 
Then mark and mail this coupon, 





“$5,000 Working for Us!” 


“T bought another good bond today and tonight Helen and I were figur- 
All told we now have $5,000 saved and invested 
where it will add $300 to our income every year. 
satisfaction in having money you've worked for working for you. 

“T used to laugh at the idea of my ever having that much money in- 
I was just scraping along in routine work and spending what 
little I earned. Then one day my employer gave me some advice that 
really marked the beginning of things for me. 
First, learn to do some one thing well, 
Second, save and invest something out 


“I was out of school and couldn’t go back, but I decided then and there 
to get some special training. I wrote to Scranton and found I could get 
just the course I wanted and study at home evenings. 
it wasn’t long before I could see a whole new future in our business. The 
manager found I could do things others couldn’t and he gave me more 
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There’s a wonderful 


He said success depends 
so well that others 


So I started, and 
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showed that the space between the two 
idol-pillars was open to skillful climbers, 
and so, comparatively dry, the party 
weathered out the storm there, at the 
same time eating a modern meal where 
once the ancient sacrifices of meat and 
grain had perhaps been left. 

Within a short distance of the entrance 
to the Narrows, and almost within sight 
of their objective, the high water forced 
them to leave their horses behind, and 
the party took to the sides of the canon. 
The way became harder, and the neces- 
sity for real climbing occurred often, 
bringing the ropes into play in genuine 
Alpine style, with three or four girls all 
looped on the same line, so that in case 
that one should slip, the others would 
be able to hold her. 

The ropes proved their worth when 
Nell, Melba and Mildred were going up a 
steep shale slide which ended at the top 
of a forty-foot drop, into a gulch. Nell 
was leading, when a loose stone gave way 
under her feet, and she shot downward 
in a small avalanche of dirt and rock. 
Melba came next, and.as Nell slid past, 


the sudden jerk on the rope brought her. 


down too, until the lines was reversed. 
But Mildred, now at the top, had been 
given time to brace herself against the 
pull. Grasping a bush for an anchor, and 
with Melba digging in her heels for a 
brake, they brought the runaway to a 
stop after a-couple of breath-taking sec- 
onds. 

Less thrilling, but with a strain of the 
real nerve shown by the girls woven 
through its comedy, was Dora’s trip over 
a cliff at the end of one of the climbing- 





““T Arrest You” 


— would you do if 
a woman said that to 
you? Would you laugh and 
proceed along your way of 
would you “go along quietly?” 
Just how successful have 
women policemen been? 
Have they proved their worth 
or are they failures? Is the 
cop’s job one of the very few 
that women cannot encompass 
or is the time likely to come 
when all policemen will be 
women? These are the ques- 
tions judges and municipalities 
are asking. Many of them 
will be answered in an article 
on “The Woman Police” that 
will appear in an early number 
of this magazine. 











9 
Let’s Go! 
(Continued from page 12) 


ropes. Below a jutting point, indented 
into a sheer wall of striped rock, was a 
ledge curiously carved, and alluring as a 
goal. Sitting in council on the rock rim 
forty feet over it, the girls decided that 
the rope offered the only means of in- 
vestigation. Dora volunteered to try the 
descent. 

A loop was tied and the line itself 
snubbed around a big smooth boulder. 
With Dora swinging out in the loop far 
above the canon floor, the rope was let 
out smoothly until she was almost op- 
posite the ledge, but hanging several feet 
out from its edge. 

Dora looked up at the rope. She later 
said it looked .as though it had shrunk 
to a thread. Then she looked down and 
saw the rocks, apparently miles below. 
And just then the girls above commenced 
to pay out the line again—too fast—and 
caught it again with a jerk. 

That finished it—the rope was break- 
ing! Dora’s shrieked S.O.S. could have 
been heard a mile. Above, her com- 
panions, not knowing that the jerk had 
started all the fuss, hauled her up fran- 
tically, thinking that she had met with 
mishap—perhaps a snake or something. 

The explanations were mutual when the 
tumult was over, and the laugh that re- 
sulted when the rope was inspected and 
found still whole, was split fifty-fifty. 
It is a tribute to the nerve of the ex- 
ploresses to say that Dora went over the 
clitf again, and gained her goal. 

Near the entrance of the Narrows a 
final ford brought the party to a stop. 
Only a short distance above the canon 
narrowed down until the walls were but 
twenty feet from each other in places, 
the parallel cliff extending twenty-five 
hundred feet up, with irregularities which 
sometimes shut off the view of the sky 
and gave the gorge a tunnel-like aspect. 

When the stream is low, although here 
it covers the whole bottom of the gorge, 
it can be waded and the Narrows tra- 
versed by the adventurous, but with the 
high freshet of spring, it was far too deep 
for anything human to enter. This last 
open crossing proved unfordable. Even 
lower down, a guide had attempted to 
find a way over on foot with nothing but 
a narrow escape and a thrilling rescue 
to show for his pains. He had got but 
a short distance across the stream, with 
the water above his waist, when the force 
of the current took him off his feet. 

Heavy-nailed boots and wet clothes 
made swimming impossible, except for a 
moment, but that one moment was 
enough. A climbing-rope _uncoiled, 
whirred out onto the water with sure aim 
from the hands of one of the girls, and 
the guide grasped it just before he sub- 
merged as the current whirled him away. 

He hung on like grim death, although 
out of sight, and he did not reappear 
until strong young arms had towed him 
nearly to the bank. When he did show 
up, it was with a watery grin, “Some 
fishing, I'll say.” 

Another incident like that might not 
have had such a fortunate ending; and 
so, at the very entrance to the mysterious 


place which was one of their principal 
objectives, the girls had to turn back 
At some time when the water is at the 
usual summer height they intend to try 
again, however, and until then only, they 
say, will the prehistoric secrets of the 
Mountain of Mystery remain safe from 
feminine intrusion. 

Although they failed to penetrate the 
Narrows, the girls accomplished much in 
their trips. They found two beautiful 
hanging valleys, one of them never be- 
fore entered. To this they mapped a trail 
which sometime may be built into the 
little fairyland above the Temple of 
Sinawava. It rests in a small shelf of 
the cliff several hundred feet above the 
canon floor, projecting out from the rock 
wall; and for a quarter of a mile in 
length and about a hundred yards in 
width, it is a garden of bowered trees, 
ferns and flowers. . Dora received credit 
for discovering it while exploring for her- 
self as the rest of the party took a lazy 
siesta in the shadow of the idol-pillars 
of the temple. 


IGHT days were spent on their trips 

by the girl climbers, and the carefully 
taken log of their expedition reads like a 
book of adventure. It was around the 
last campfire of the trip that the final 
entries were made, to record the helpful 
advice to other outdoor maids their ex- 
periences had taught them. The logbook 
was out; and the fire, occasionally re- 
plenished by shoving the biggest log 
farther into the blaze, gave plenty of 
light for the evening’s business. 

“Well, what was the best—skirts, 
knickers or riding-breeches?” came the 
question. Skirts were ruled out at once 
as impractical for real outing use. 

“The riding breeches look well, but 
they bind your knees too much,” volun- 
teered Dora. “Look at mine; they're all 
bagged out. They are a real hindrance 
if you are going to be at all active.” 

“You're right,” was the general ver- 
dict; and the trim knickerbockers worn 
by some of the girls were duly approved 
as the best for a “regular” outing costume. 

Here is what went into the log; and 
take it as a verdict straight from head- 
quarters, too. The “U” girls knew! 

“There will be no skirts this year for 
the well-dressed outing girl. They are 
dangerous in climbing, or wading streams, 
and very troublesome at all other times. 

“For walking, breeches of military cut 
are neat, but for climbing and general 
freedom of action, knickerbockers should 
be worn. They are roomy at both hips 
and knees, and are vastly preferable. 

“Half-high boots of stout construction 
are the best, and they should be well 
studded with hobnails, and are better 
still for climbing if Swiss nails can be 
secured. These boots are high enough 
for protection; the ones reaching all the 
way to the knee bind the leg too much. 

“Two pairs of stockings are the thing, 
and the outer ones look best with a fancy 
top rolled down between the top of the 
boot and where the knickers buckle be- 
low the knee. The inner socks can be 
of finer quality for comfort, and should 
be changed oftener than the outside ones. 

“Above the knickers an outing shirt 
or a middy blouse as preference and 




















weather dictates, with a Tam o’ Shanter 
{0 top everything off, completes an oufit 
which is practical and pretty. 

“For use in the remoter portions of the 
park, where the horses were left behind, 
packs were carried, the larger ones being 
ol the old regular army model, and for 
lighter loads such as lunch or a few per- 
sonal-articles, small waterproof bags slung 
over one shoulder with a strap sufficed. 
In hiking over rough country, coils of 
light but strong. and well-tried rope are 
found of the greatest assistance, even 
though no real Alpine climbing is con- 
cmplated. 

‘A large, heavy woolen shirt to wear 
over the middy blouse, a sweater or short 
coat should be carried, and will prove 


handy on cool nights or in case of getting 
wet. 

“Tf one does get wet, however, don’t be 
afraid of pneumonia. Climb out into the 
sun and dry off, clothes and all. It’s 
healthful.” 


ELBA had been calling out sugges- 

tions from the doorway of her 
tent-house. Now she appeared for the 
last time, smothering a yawn and with a 
candle held ready to blow out. 

“And you might add that these moun- 
tain beds—after playing round with rocks 
and canons all day long—are something 
no uninitiated city folks can appreciate. 
I’m going there’—yaw-w-w-w-n—‘“now. 
G’night.” 


The Case of Louis French 


(Continued from page 63) 


his bags to the station—he and his bride 
were going to spend their honeymoon in 
the Adirondacks, and had a stateroom on 
that night’s Montreal Express. 

He talked to two or three members 
before he started out to walk to church 

he didn’t want a cab, he said, as he 
had plenty of time, and wouldn't be late. 
A few minutes a‘terward an acquain- 
tance, across the street, saw him, but Cas- 
savant didn’t see him. And since then 
he had been missing. He had vanished. 
No trace of him had ever been found, 
although the police, and the newspapers, 
and half a dozen detective agencies, had 
hunted for him for months, and every 
routine requirement of such a search had 
been fulfilled. 

Cassavant’s whole life had been sub- 
jected to the most rigid scrutiny. Had 
he been engaged in any intrigue, had he 
been suffering from any financial diffi- 
culties, had he ever, in his life, done any- 
thing to expose him to the threats of 
lackmailers, the truth must have come 
out. But there had been nothing of the 
sort. The case had finally been set down 
as an unsolved and insoluble mystery. 

With so much to go upon, Thrale con- 
centrated his efforts, with the assump- 


tion that French was Cassavant. Pem- 
berton and I suggested, naturally, that 
some of Cassavant’s friends be called 


upon to try to identify him, but Thrale 
opposed this. 

“That would help you—it would do 
him no good,” he said. “If he’s to be 
cured, if he’s to be restored to life in 
his own person, he’s got to discover and 
reveal the truth himself. We've still got 
to discover and remove the original rea- 
son for his action. And I’ve half a dozen 
clues to what that was—I’m working on 
them now. I want those clippings again 

or—no, I'll have to go over everything 
that was written at the time of his disap- 
pearance.” 

Pemberton proved useful at this time. 
Hfe knew Prescott, the father of Cassa- 
vant’s fiancée, extremely well, and had 

ften dined at his house. He described 
ihe girl to Thrale, dismissed her as a 
vretty creature without brains. She had 


heen greatly shocked and mortified, nat- 
rally, as well as pained, by Cassavant’s 
“isappearance. 


But Thrale regarded it 


as 
to tell him that she had always insisted 
that Cassavant had disappeared inten- 
tionally, and had scoffed at those who 
had been alarmed concerning him. That 
was something none of the newspapers 
had known at the time; no reporter had 
ever been able to see Miss Prescott. 


VEN more significant, however, and 
important, was a piece of informa- 
tion that Pemberton held in confidence. 
She was to be married within a few days 
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significant that Pemberton was able 





—abroad, and very quietly, in the hope of | 


avoiding a raking up of the Cassavant 
story in the newspapers. And one thing 


more Pemberton was able to tell us. I | 


had thought it was significant that Miss 
Prescott’s name was Mary. But Pem- 


berton said she had always disliked it, | 


and that all her friends called her Puss. 


“It’s spread out before us like large | 


print!” said Thrale. 
this girl, and didn’t love her. 
love another woman, called Mary, 
whom he used to dine at the Casino in 
Central Park, to which they used to drive 
in a hansom. 
ably—you remember the association of 
wife and Frank? There’s one baffling 
thing—what has dance to do with twenty? 
Why should that have been his reaction? 
He’s never repeated it—he’s given club, 
niusic, floor, waltz— 

“Club?” I said, and laughed. “The 
Club de Vingt—French for twenty— 
dancing-place uptown.” 

“By Jove—there’s the rest of it!” 
Pemberton. ‘“Mary—Mary Duane! And 
her husband’s name isn’t just James 
Duane, as most people think; he was 
christened Francis James Duane, and 
dropped the Francis because he hated 
the name! But people who know him 
well call him Frank, often, to annoy him. 
I’ve seen them at the Club de Vingt— 
often.” 

“That’s the last piece in the puzzle!” 
said Thrale. “Can we get Mrs. Duane 
to come here, I wonder?” 

“But—if he’s in love with her—and 
she’s married—would that help?” 

Thrale shrugged his shoulders. 

“He wouldn’t face that before,” he 
said. “Most of the trouble in the world 
is due to a fear or a refusal to face facts 


said 





“He was engaged to | 
He did ! 
with | 


A married woman, prob- | 
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—to admit the truth. Cassavant wanted 
something he couldn’t have—and tried to 
handle the situation by denying that he 
wanted it and asserting—to the point 
of starting out to take it!—that he wanted 
something else. And you see the result! 
If he’s to come back to life, he’s got to 
face the truth now—got to admit the 
facts, and then to set himself to doing 
without what he can’t have. If he can’t 
—well, he can’t, and that’s an end of 
him!” 

“Go see her, Cameron,” said Pember- 
ton. “Try to make her come. She must 
have been fond of him, to some extent—” 


NEVER had a harder assignment, or 

one I was more anxious to evade, but 
I had to go. I was rather surprised when 
Mrs. Duane received me at once; I was 
still more surprised by her manner. She 
was a strikingly beautiful woman, I 
thought—past her first youth, but still 
very lovely. But she looked as though 


her mind had been greatly troubled, and” 


she was painfully nervous. 

“Mr. Cameron?” she-said. “Of the 
Planet? What can you want of me? I 
hoped—” 

She stopped, abruptly, as though she 
had betrayed herself. 

“Tt’s not easy to explain, Mrs. Duane,” 
I said. “But—you see—you knew Stew- 
art Cassavant, I think—” 

She caught her breath. And her cheeks, 
which had been very white, were flooded 
with color, suddenly. 

“Yes,” she said. 

I blurted it out. 

“T think we’ve found him!” I said. 
“He—his memory has failed—but we are 
almost sure—we wanted you to see him.” 


“What—” 





“Tell me everything you know, please,’ 
she said, very quietly. “And just why 
you've come to me—of all the people who 
knew him.” 

And so I told her everything—about 
Thrale, and his curious delving into the 
secret places of Cassavant’s mind, and 
of the way she had been found, buried 
among those lost memories. 

She nodded, once or twice. 

“Ves,” she said, once. “We did dance 
at the club. And we dined at the Casino, 
two or three times. We used to like to 
drive through the park. But he never— 
I didn’t know—” 

“T will come with you at’ once,” she 
said, when I had done. 


HRALE was waiting for us. 

“T have told him of Miss Pres- 
cott’s marriage,” he said. “He remem- 
bers a great deal now—that he was go- 
ing to be married, and wasn’t—that he 
was once Stewart Cassavant. Now that 
he knows Miss Prescott’s life was not 
spoiled, he can bear to think of her. But 
he is still hopelessly confused about what 
went before. He cannot remember your 
name, Mrs. Duane—” 

“I should like to see him,” she said 
very quietly. 

I looked at her. And in that moment 
I saw something that had escaped me be- 
fore. She wore no rings at all, not even 
a wedding-ring. Thrale was hesitating; 
after a moment he nodded. 

“Very well,” he said. “He is in that 
room, Mrs. Duane.” 

She went in alone. 
waited. 

“Poor devil!” said Thrale. “I wonder 
how it was? Did he fall in love with 


Thrale and I 


Mrs. Duane after his engagement—or 
did he get engaged as a way out of a 
hopeless maze? He couldn’t go through 
with it, you see, either way! Oh—you'll 
want to know this. I’ve found out how 
he evaded everyone.” 

“That’s what I’ve never been able io 
understand.” 

“He must have planned it all, subcon- 
sciously. He had left a bag at his «id 
rooms—he still had the key. He went 
there, instead of to the. church, change 
his Clothes, and took the first train wet 
—riding in a-day-coach. And I’ve ac- 
counted for his name. He played the 
part of a French waiter named Louis in 
an amateur theatrical performance—ani 
Mrs. Duane was in the cast. There are 
no coincidences, Cameron!” 

“Dr. Thrale—” 

Mrs. Duane stood in the open door. 
Thrale went to Cassavant, who stool, 
swaying a little, in the middle of the 
room. He took his hand anxiously 
dropped it, though, in a moment. 

“I remember everything!” said Cassa 
vant. 

His eyes were shining; I have never 
seen a human face so lighted up with 
happiness. And I turned to stare at Mr 
Duane. She smiled at me, and held out 
her hand. 

“You see,” she said, “you startled me 
greatly when you came. I thought your 
paper must have heard already that I 
was bringing suit against my husband for 
divorce. And so—” 

“You're all right?” said Thrale, to Cas 
savant. 

Mrs. Duane went to Cassavant; her 
hand rested on his arm. 

“Forever and ever!” she said. 





“No, no, I’m not worrying about your 
blooming duds. Get ’em any time.” 

“I wish you’d tell me what it is, 
sighed the lady. 

That was particularly what Mac— 
usually the most open of men—wished 
to avoid. Apart from the alarm that he 
was sure she would feel, he was unwilling 
to confess the failure of his policy to- 
ward their neighbor. She had strongly 
disapproved of his returning the Keis- 
ters’ eggs in any other way than by toss- 
ing them over the fence. It was bad 
enough, she said, to have the garden 
spoiled without heaping coals of fire be- 
fore swine, as Mac had been doing. Po- 
liteness, she declared, was beyond the 
comprehension of some people, and she 
had almost from the first advised a com- 
plaint to the village authorities. It cer- 
tainly seemed that she was right. 


” 


MAc put in a restless night, thinking 
that over and regretting that he had 
not returned to Keister the soft answer 
that turneth away wrath. Now he was to 
be fixed, or as Keister might put it in 
other words, “got”—“croaked”—like the 
victim of the bung-starter. When at last 
he fell asleep, he dreamed that Keister 
was chasing him with the lethal imple- 
ment of his iniquitous trade, and he 
awoke in a cold perspiration. It was 
then early dawn, and he slept no more, 
hut lay and worried until it was time 
to get up. He omitted his customary 


Neighbors 


(Continued from page 76) 


visit to the garden and hurried off after 
breakfast to catch the seven-fifteen in- 
stead of the seven-forty-five. 

Mac had a day pretty full of business 
that was a distraction to his anxious 
mind, but the sense of impending dis- 
aster was stronger upon him than ever as 
he hurried homeward by Keister’s house 
and opened his own front door. When 
Mrs. Macalaster ran to meet him in the 
hall and kissed him with uncommon fer- 
vor, he knew at once that something had 
happened. 

“What is it, 
sharply. 

She looked at him queerly, caught him 
by the ears and kissed him again, gig- 
gling nervously. 

The blood mounted into Mac’s head. 
“If that unutterable beast—” he began. 

“Come out here,” says she. “I’ve got 
something to show you.” : 

She led him to the kitchen, where Ro- 
sina, their hired girl, greeted them with 
another giggle, and then to the back 
window. Looking over the sash-curtain, 
Macalaster saw an eight-foot erection of 
pine scantling and poultry wire running 
the length of the yard between his and 
the Keister premises. 

“He’s had two men working on it all 
day,” said Mrs. Mac hilariously. “They’ve 


Beatrice?” he asked 


just got through. I went out when they 
started and asked him to please. be care- 
ful with the morning glory, and you see 
he has been. I think you were right, 
Jerry. He hasn’t a gracious manner, but 
he means well.” 

“He wasn’t gracious, then?” 
Mac, grinning all over his face. 

“N—no,” said his wife, “not exactly 
gracious. He mumbled something about 
making it egg-proof that I couldn’t quite 
understand.” 


asked 


EFORE dinner Mac put on his hat and 
tripped lightly over to the Wilshires. 
He found Wilshire in the back yard, 
pridefully watching his flock of Plymouth 
Rocks. It is hardly necessary to say 
that Wilshire doesn’t let his chickens 
annoy anybody. He has three full lots, 
to begin with, and all the runs enclosed; 
beside which the Pierces, his next-door 
neighbors, are heavy sleepers and early 
risers. Well, Wilshire looked around 
when he heard Macalaster, and grinned 
in sympathy with Mac’s grin; but at the 
same time he shook his head. 

“Mac, old man,” he said, “I want you 
to understand that eggs is eggs these 
days. I feel for you, and I like to help 
you’ out, but I can’t supply you with 
new-laids indefinitely even for the wor- 
thiest object, and I haven’t got any more 
old nesters. I don’t believe your little 
scheme is going to work, anyway.” 

“Tt’s worked,” Macalaster answered 
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gieefully. “Wilshy, my boy, that little 
batch of antiques did the business. He 
fell for it like a row of dominoes, and 
today he put up a fence. Whoop!” 

Mac executed a double shuffle on the 
gravel and then shook Wilshire’s hand 
warmly and told him he was everlastingly 
cbliged to him. 

“Don’t mention it, old top,” said Wil- 


shire. “I’m glad to have been able to 
help you out. Well, well! So he fell 
for it! Put up a fence, has he? I 
didn’t think— Hey! What’s your rush, 
Mac?” For Mac was already headed for 
home. 

“I’ve got to get some pansy-plants set 
out before dark,” Mac called back joy- 
fully. “See you tomorrow.” 





Healing Wings 


(Continued from page 33) 


He didn’t finish it. He wasn’t big enough 
yet to admit his father’s bigness; he was 
still balking at that sense of some in- 
definite shame. 

They said an abrupt good night, man- 
fashion, and went up the creaking stairs 
to low-roofed rooms with windows thrown 
wide to the stars. But perhaps neither 
of them, to sleep. The younger man was 
filling the spaces with intricate shadows 
—Nina, for instance, in a red gown she 
wore sometimes, cut on daring, sinuous 
lines. She was like fire-flame, Nina; you 
reached out your fingers to her, and she 
warmed you, but—she might scorch you! 
And then he visioned his mother; he 
could see her worn, delicate hands sort- 
ing those little-boy shirts of his with the 
turn-over collars. And then all at once 
another figure shadowed itself, a girl star- 
ing straightly at him, a girl in a nurse's 
cloak. He could hear her trite little sen- 
tence: “No one, Dr. Cabot, is ever off 
duty.’ Why was it that this picture per- 
sisted most of all, roused him to a flushed 
antagonism that lasted till he fell, some- 
time after midnight, into heavy, unsatis- 
fying sleep. 

He had shaken it off in the morning. 
As he sat at a solitary breakfast of coun- 
try bacon and home-made cornbread, old 
Nancy pushed across to him a note that 
his father had left for him at dawn. 


Dear Boy: 

I've had word from the Cove that 
old Mrs. Fawcett is worse. Timmins 
brought the message with the milk this 
morning. And I’ve got that operation in 
West Mendham. Perhaps you wouldn't 
mind going over and doing what you 
can. You see, they depend on me. If 
you think best, you could call for Eliza- 
beth. She's about through at Branner- 
man’s, and I have an idea the old lady 
wont go through the week. I'll get there 
as soon as I can make it. 

Dap. 


He stared at it while he drank his cof- 
fee. The dear old duffer was getting 
shaky—you could see that by the 
scrawled lines; and yet not too shaky to 
operate! By Jove, it took a country 
doctor of the old school to be on to his 
job! He thought of that end of it, his 
father’s unflinching grind, while he fin- 
ished his second cup. But the idea of 
stewing about an old woman! 

He took his time over it, and read the 
morning paper, practically his father’s 
one link with New York. Then he went 
over his letter to the Eureka concern, 
sealed and stamped it and thrust it in 
his pocket. He would stop at the post 
office on his way home. The idea of 


having neither mail-boxes nor rural de- 
livery! Talk about the outskirts of 
civilization! 

It was ten by the time he had finished. 
Then he got his hat and case, realizing 
with a distinct annoyance that he would 
have to hoof it—his father had taken the 
car. But he had no intention of stopping 
at Brannerman’s. It was not, he told 
himself tersely, a case for a nurse. He 
had decided that yesterday. It was just 
an old woman slipping peacefully over 
the brink. Besides, encourage these vil- | 
lage people in the idea of trained serv- | 
ice, and they’d simply cry off helping | 
themselves. It was the wrong idea. He 
strode past Brannerman’s with a stiff jaw 
and his eyes set straight ahead. 





8 lew Fawcett place was on the edge of 
town, on the other side of the Dag- 
gett swamp land. It was an old house, 
covered with trailing vines, trumpet- 
flower and purple clematis. Of course, 
all the shutters were closed. They 
seemed hipped on shutting out sun and 
air, but when he clanged the shaky bell- | 
pull, he saw why. The door, opening | 
gently into the darkened room, showed 
him the nurse from Brannerman’s, stand- 
ing quite still in her white linen dress. 

“She’s gone,” she said. She spoke in 
the same low, controlled voice, but her 
eyes were full of tears. “It happened an | 
hour ago.”” (While he had been reading | 
the base-ball column!) 

He stepped inside, conscious of the 
room’s quiet peace. An old man, with 
his back to them, sat in an easy chair, 
his head bent low over his knotted hands. 
She moved silently to the stairway, 
beckoning him to follow; but as she 
passed the old figure, he noticed that she 
laid, for a brief instant, her hand on the 
bowed shoulder. 

“You see,” she said, “there’s nothing 
to be mournful about—he will follow her 
so soon. And—she was just an old dear, 
anyway.” All the same, tears had again 
invaded her eyes. They stood together | 
at the end of the bed, looking down on 
the still form; the face, in spite of 
wrinkles, looked so like a child’s face, 
as if youth and death had come together, 
at the end. But he was struggling with 
a self-reproach that gripped him like an 
iron hand. 

Suddenly he voiced it, his tone harsh: 
“If my father had been here—” He bit 





’ 


his lip, but she was quick to read his 
meaning. 

“He couldn’t have really done anything, 
I think. He told me that a week ago, 
except that of course he helped her by 
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finished, but he flushed, knowing, even 
in his resentment, that she was right. 
Even then it did not occur to him that 
it was strange for her to be there—it 
seemed so like her natural place; but 
downstairs, an hour later, she told him. 
One or two neighbor women had come in, 
doing little kindly offices. The old man 
was still in his chair, but his head was 
lifted now, as if he saw it not as an 
end, but as some beginning! She had 
found her blue cloak, and he was hold- 
ing it for her. 

“TJ shall always be glad,” she said, 
“that I got here in time.” And then she 
stopped abruptly, as if she were commit- 
ting him to some too harsh judgment. 
“It just happened that Willy Branner- 
man slept all night, so that I had some 
myself, and was up early. So when Tim- 
mins left the milk and told me, I could 
come at once.” 

His eyes were still hard. When he 
knew himself at fault, he was willing to 
admit it, but only to his own soul! They 
went out together, walking down Main 
Street, past- the post office, and out to 
the railroad track. He only remembered 
afterward that he had failed to mail his 
letter! It was one by the town clock; 
he remembered that also afterwards; but 
what he realized then was that a little 
crowd had gathered about the crossing, 
and that for some reason or other there 
was a stalled train! They could see, as 
they approached, the signal man _ ho!d- 
ing his red flag. And then suddenly, as 
if they felt across the space between some 
mute presage of disaster, they began to 


hurry, making straight for the crowd. 
Her breath was coming quickly; but 
her voice, in spite of its tensity, was low 


and even. “There has been an accident, 
I'm afraid; it’s that automobile—don’t 
you see the wind-shield is shattered?” 
But he was staring beyond the little ob- 
selete car, staring at the figure prone on 
the ground in the midst of men who 
walked and moved as—as his father had 
done that morning! 

She was saying something, still hurry- 
ing forward, running a little to keep up 
with his stride. “Oh, don’t look!” But 
he had looked, and even as his heart stood 
still, his soul breathed out the most per- 
sonal prayer it had sent up since he had 
grown to man’s stature: “My God!” 

He remembered pushing them aside, 
resolutely, getting to his knees, trying, 
as he felt for some sign of pulsation, to 
call up his professional knowledge, but 
it was swept away from him. He felt 
small, gone backward through the years, 
a boy still, clinging to his father’s big 
hand—that fell away from him without 
one answering touch! 


T was she, after all, who brought him 

to himself and calmed him. “I am 
a nurse,” he heard her saying. “Yes— 
I would know.” And he waited with the 
rest, only alone in some desperate black- 
ness of remembrance, till she stood up 
again, her face clear. “He is alive; it 
is just coma.” 

Some one brought her a glass of the 
station water, but her little bag was ade- 
quate to present needs. “Listen.” She 
was speaking to him, with that lowered, 
vibrant voice: “I think there will have 
te be surgical work—no, your hands 


would not be steady enough, and—and 
it is a case for experience. I am going 
to get them to take him into that house 
cpposite and send some one for my 
brother.” And then, as he stared at her 
mutely, her eyes were steadied upon him 
with sudden pride: “My brother is Dr. 
Pardee, of the hospital at Mons.” 

He followed dumbly while they car- 
ried him into the house of the ticket- 
agent and laid him in the best room. 
Even then faces peered in at the door- 
way, washed gray with a sense of calam- 
ity, and one or two stained with tears. 
Some of them he had known through his 
youth; but they had never touched him 
even into the crudest sort of fellowship; 
it had taken his father to do that! As 
he sat beside the bed, with its homely 
quilt worked by common hands, he be- 
gan to realize just what his father had 
been to them, that to this village he was 
a humble shadow of that figure of old 
time, when the world was still at its 
dawning, and a Man walked through com- 
mon streets unshod, and made lame men 
leap, and the deaf hear again! If he 
could have made his father hear, just 
ence, the thing his heart kept saying into 
that strained, aching stillness: “I 
not worthy to be called your son.” 

And all the while, through a painful 
web of actuality, his mind was trying to 
figure out the stupendous thing the girl 
from Brannerman’s had said to him: 
“My brother is Dr. Pardee, of Mons.” 
He didn’t get anywhere. But afterwards 
he remembered he had believed her! 

At any rate, if he had doubted, his 
brain cleared when the big man came 
into the room. He had lectured to them 
once at a clinic. And he had served out 
drugs to his father over a counter in 
the Bannersville store! Had his father 
known? 

He got to his feet, bracing himself, 
and looked into the great man’s eyes. 
Through the haze he was getting old pic- 
tures—of a surgeon who had worked with 
death in the background, brain-miracles 
on shattered battalions in France. He 
could keep his head, and recognize him as 
the Bannersville druggist! 

“I am Dr. Francis Pardee. You can 
trust me with your father. I have grown, 
in a matter of months, to love him.” 

That was all. He remembered, as he 
stumbled through those details of hur- 
ried preparation, that he had a feeling he 
was once more under orders, that he had 
gotten back to sanity, and that swift ap- 
praisal of the instant that is the sur- 
geon’s only chance for greatness. For the 
moment, to the three who worked over 
that supine figure, it was a “case,” and 
the theater was a meager, bare-walled 
room. “Thank heaven it is bare.” It 
was the big surgeon who said ‘it, swiftly 
taking stock of wall and floor, and he 
added under his breath: “Less danger 
of sepsis.” 

It was his only word! 

When the thing was done, a delicate 
bit of work on the skull, he went and 
stood outside, on the steps, with bare 
head. He felt a wish to be reverent. 
It was Dr. Pardee who had done it, but 
—back of Dr. Pardee somehow was his 
father’s God! It was as if they were 
giving him another chance, between them, 
to—make good. 


am, 


He hadn’t made good. He had balke: 
at the very beginning; he had put his 
hand to the plow and turned aside at th 
very first part of the furrow. He hai 
taken his father’s money and used it 
with the Eureka Drug Company as an 
end. He had been cold-blooded al! 
through, and—business-like. Even about 
Nina Lispenard! He was flushing now 
hotly, with his lips a straight line. Nina 
and the Eureka Drug Company were 
waiting for him—to commit himself! In 
his heart he knew he had reason to thank 
God he hadn’t done it! 

He was feeling desperately tired. At 
the crossing the signal man was chang- 
ing his flags. They had dragged the 
wrecked automobile to one side, and it 
lay, like his father, with its motor-power 
gone. What oppressed him was the fact 
that—with his father—it might never 
come back. 

Dr. Pardee had not said that his father 
would not die. And his father must live. 
He could not be spared—yet. Some- 
time, somebody else would come along 
end take up his father’s work, but until 
then! And there was his father’s dream 
—of the hospital. To take a man away 
from earth before he has his dream, it 
—it made his eyes burn with slow tears. 

Some one was coming out behind him, 
had closed the door. It was Pardee. 


E could not, for his life, have put anv 

question; but the surgeon made a 
brief gesture. “We can’t tell anything 
yet.” And he added: “There has been 
strain going on for months, with the 
heart.” 

Young Dr. Cabot looked off to the sig- 
nal-man again. His lips felt dry. A 
part of his agony was that he had added 
to that strain, only as late as last night! 

The surgeon too seemed moved. “Your 
father comes very close to me,” he said. 
“We've been working together to get hos- 
pital equipment for the county, with— 
Cabot at the helm.” 

The younger man stirred. ‘“My father 
spoke of that only last night, sir.” 

Pardee nodded. “I know. He’s been 
at the authorities for years; I’ve been 
able to help him a little through the 
State.” He was turning his keen eyes on 
the other. “You see, I came out after 
a nerve smash-up for a little vacation. 
I thought I was far enough from the 
base of supplies to quit for a while, but 
your father got me into things; the fact 
is, a man fit for his job is never off 
duty.” 

He nodded. “I'd like you to know 
that—you've taught me that, right now.” 

“You mean,”—Pardee was smiling that 
slow smile of his——‘“that a surgeon who 
makes a good druggist—” He left it at 
that. “I’ve got to get back to my little 
dispensing station,” he said gravely. 
“There’s always a torn finger or a 
smashed nose to mend. And the women 
bring their babies.” 

Suddenly the younger man flashed a 
look on him. “You are great, Dr. Par- 
dee—just great!” 

But Dr. Pardee frowned, then sent 
back a laugh that was a blunt disclaimer 
as he went down the steps. “My sister 
is inside,” he called back. “She will stay 
for the present; I’ll drop in again at 
seven. Meanwhile you’d better notify 
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Fowler, at East Mendham. He’s a good 
man to take charge.” The next moment 
he had climbed into his small car and 
was speeding over the crossing. 


i got to be, in those days and weeks 
that followed, a tryst with his own 
soul, that he kept at this father’s bed- 
side. He began to measure his ,own stat- 
ure, and to find that he had been, in 
spite of his six feet of bone and sinew, 
always something less than a man. His 
father had reached out and beyond, but 
he himself had been satisfied with purely 
self-expansion, and now he knew that a 
man who is limited to self has eliminated 
the breath of God. 

If there were any doubt of that, the 
girl whom he had met first holding Bran- 
nerman’s sick child would have put him 
right. As he watched her about the 
common little room, with her air of quiet 
power and her absolute self-effacement, 
he began to understand a few of the 
things that Pardee had told him, of her 
work with him in France. She had driven 
a motor with hospital supplies over shell- 
torn roads. (He thought of her climb- 
ing into the crazy little car and taking 
the wheel from his father’s nerveless 
hand!) She had done night work that 
overlapped the dawn and fell into night 
again. (He remembered her at early 
morning doing offices in a shanty cov- 
ered with trumpet-vines!) She had es- 
tablished a record in a fever ward. (He 
saw her bending above his father’s pa- 
tients in a cheap little village!) Was it 
any wonder that watching her now, he 
grew humble before a girl who was never 
admittedly “off duty?” 

And then one day he tried to tell her 
—the things that were in his soul! 

She had come down to the little front 
garden patch of the ticket-agent’s house 
as he passed on his rounds. He was shar- 
ing his father’s duties with old Dr. Brun- 
cidge, of South Mendham. It was dusk, 
but he still had three calls to make, in 
the rehabilitated little car. 

“Dr. Cabot—I wanted to let you know. 
Your father has spoken. And my brother 
thinks now—” She stopped. He saw 
that her eyes had filled, and it made his 
own voice hoarse as he answered. 

“T—have been hoping for that—all 
through.” 

She nodded. “It was to me. He said 
very plainly: ‘Elizabeth—’” She colored. 
“You know, he calls me that.” 

“T know. I should like to call you 
something—a little different, myself.” 

She raised her eyes to his. 

“Saint Elizabeth. You go about giv- 
ing bread—and roses in this common lit- 
tle town.” 


HE color deepened. ‘“Please—” she 
began, and then went on with her 
usual quiet control. “He spoke my name, 
and then—wasn’t it beautiful? —he 
asked how the woman was getting on at 
the West Mendham hospital! You know 
he saved her life. It—it was an opera- 
tion that none of them were brave enough 
for, but him!” 

He instinctively took off his hat and 
stood with bared head. “That is like 
my father.” 

She nodded. “I often think—since I 
have known him, of—of that sentence 


about the healing wings. He has meant 
so much of healing to his people, lifted 
so many up!” | 

“I know. I—wish I were more like 
him.” He was all at once terribly in 
earnest. “But—I clipped my own wings, 
long ago. I’ve been cutting them back 
by a steady process!” 

“Dr. Cabot—” 

He raised his eyes. His face looked 
blurred with weariness, and a sense of 
his own unfitness. “Yes—Saint Eliza- 
beth?” 

“Wings are things—that grow again!” 

He stared off to the glowing sunset. 
“T would like you to know one thing,” 
he said, “you and your brother. I am 
going to stay right here on my father’s 
job.” 

She drew a deep breath. “May I tell 
him that—my dear old doctor patient, 
when he wakes?” 

He nodded. “Your brother spoke to 
me about—that hospital. It has gone 
through. He has offered me a very hum- 
ble place on the staff, which will not in- | 





terfere with—a village practice. I told | 
him I would consider it.” 

“IT am so glad.” 

He smiled a little wanly. “You see, 


I am tying myself up to this old burg! 
And—you and your brother will be going 
away.” 

She too looked at the sunset. “Yes. 
My brother will go. And you see, no 
one needs me more than my brother.” 

“Would you stay—if some one did?” 
His voice was a bit unsteady. 

She looked at him then, her eyes a lit- 
tle bit terrified, and yet with a strange 
look in them. 

“Saint Elizabeth! If I were to tell 
you that we needed you yet—here in this 
town—that I need you—” He broke off, 
and then, hurriedly, before she could put 
it into speech, he went on, as if the thing 
were forcing itself from his very soul— 

“Listen: I used to make plans for 
myself, for—for a kind of greatness; 
now I know it was cheap. I—shall never 
make plans again! But I have gotten 
hold, instead, of a bit of my father’s 
dream. With a hospital here, and a ma- 
ternity ward—things would be a lot 
easier for some of them. And with some- 
body on the job to enforce sanitation 
down in that factory quarter, to clean 
up these plague-spots, and insure a pure 
water supply—and then there would be 
the farm, and the school children, it— 
it all reaches out into something that 
goes on, always a little farther, and—and 
a little higher. Do you get me, Saint 
Elizabeth?” 

She was smiling now, with her eyes 
deepening, and full of tears. ‘“Ah,” she 
murmured, “you will need your wings!” 

He turned a little white. “Elizabeth 
—will you help me to rise to it all—for 
the sake of—of my father’s people?” 

She turned to him very simply, and 
with a mute gesture, put her hand in his. 
“Since they are to be your people,” she 
said under her breath, “they shall be my 
people, and—and your God, Robert, be 
my God.” 

The signal man was out there with his 
flag; but all the same, there in the com- 
mon little garden, with the sunset light- 
ing the village street, he bent down and 
kissed her. 
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on the subject. So instead of helping 
other women to better pay and better 
positions, instead of banding them to- 
gether into a group whose very size 
makes justice more quickly secured, she 
does what she can to make them humble 
and keep them so. I'm afraid she has 
a little vindictive feeling that she worked 
har! for her success, and other women 
sheuld be made to do the same. If you 
me i such a woman, don’t let her dampen 
your enthusiasm or discourage your ambi- 
tion. 

No woman is entitled to special consid- 
erations, a soft job and easy money in 
business; but neither is any employer en- 
titled to life-long devotion, ten hours of 
work a day, three times the volume of 
work a man would do, and a meek and 
suffering spirit, all for a bare living-wage. 

I have heard perfectly intelligent, even 
able, business men suggest ‘he most un- 
business-like way of hunting jobs. For in- 
stance, a well-known manufacturer was 
advising a young college woman to go to 
a company and offer to work for them for 
nothing for three months. “You'll get a 
job, all right,” he announced with an air 
of pride. Certainly you would get a job. 
Perhaps, even, after serving him to the 
best of your ability for three months, ren- 
dering him service he could not duplicate 
except with a college-trained person like 
yourself, he would offer you eighteen dol- 
lers a week, the same salary the mail- 
clerk gets. After that, you might be 
raised two or five dollars a year. And 
when you are fifty years o!d, you would 
be at the peak of your earning capacity, 
and your income, no doubt, would be as 
much as twenty-five hundred dollars a 
year. . 


S there anything business-like in offer- 

ing to work for nothing? Presumably 
you have something to offer in a good 
education. If business contained more 
educated people, we would have more 
productive business. Perhaps such stunts 
as the one suggested by this man were 
satisfactory when he was a boy. I re- 
member he told me he started to work 
at ten dollars a week, and the tone of 
his voice plainly indicated that he 
thought the college girl of today should 
do the same. But in this enlightened 
age the employer who suggests such a 
course, and the college girl who adopts 
it, are quite evidently suffering from mu- 
tual lack of respect for business integrity. 

If the beginner, the woman without 
experience, meets with strange inconsist- 
encies when hunting a job, consider the 
case of the woman with three or four or 
five years’ experience who demands an 
adequate salary for her ability and train- 
_ ing. It is a well-known fact that the high- 
er up you go, the more difficult it is to get 
a job. On the other hand, while there 
are less of the highly paid jobs, there 
are also fewer people capable of filling 
them. 

All women who work, in spite of their 
ever-increasing numbers, still find them- 
selves arbitrarily arranged in classes by 
the rest of the world. Women who do 
what is called “day’s work,” for instance, 
get an established sum for it. They may 
be good, bad or indifferent; they may 
scrub, wash, or merely dust or do all of 
those things together. It is still called 


Hunting a Job 
(Continued from page 37) 


“day’s work.” Factory women, as every- 
body knows, have little or no independ- 
ence and very inadequate pay. To bet- 
ter these conditions, reformers and legis- 
latures have spent time and money orig- 
inating laws to “protect” women in in- 
dustry. This “protection” consists in 
limiting working hours for women and 
discriminating against married women 
and mothers. It is meant in all good 
faith. But so long as special laws are 
made for women so long as an eight 
hour day is lawful for women workers, 
but a ten, twelve or fourteen-hour day is 
lawful for men, so long as a woman who 
has an able-bodied husband is limited in 
her opportunities for work outside—just 
so long women workers are being handi- 
capped, not helped. 


F a woman is allowed to work only 

eight hours by law, the concern em- 
ploying her is liable for criminal action 
should she work overtime. Naturally, 
then, the firm will give all the jobs to 
men, who can work longer hours and any 
amount of extra time. Again, though 
women perhaps need a certain amount 
of “protection” while they are bearing 
children, wholesale prohibiting either by 
law or by precedent—which is almost as 
bad—of married women in industry is 
distinctly unfair. Once more it sets 
women in a class by themselves. They 
are not permanent workers, you see, since 
they are likely to get married at any 
moment, and are not allowed to work 
after marriage. Consequently both busi- 
ness and industry prefer men workers on 
whom they can depend. 

When it comes to the professional 
business, once more we find this vicious 
“class” idea flourishing. Big corpora- 
tions employ thousands of young girls, 
without education, intelligence or initia- 
tive, because they can be had for twelve 
dollars a week. Half that number at 
twenty-five dollars a week do better work. 
But it is commonly believed that girls 
work only for “pin-money” and are not 
serious in their work. The very people 
who employ these twelve-dollar-a-week 
girls are the ones who are loud in their 
denunciation of inefficient women! One 
wonders just how much they expect for 
twelve dollars a week. One wonders, 
also, why the girl whose ability should 
bring her twenty-five dollars, has such 
difficulty getting a job at that price. 

Next to this twelve-dollar group, comes 
an eighteen- to twenty-two-dollar group. 
These girls are stenographers and clerks. 
There may be a wide difference in their 
ability, but the position pays eighteen a 
week, and the type of worker matters 
little. Another group, this time of girls 
cut of college, gets twenty-five dollars. 
This is a uniform salary. It is one of 
the “beginning” salaries, which, as many 
a girl has learned, is also a life salary! 
Roseate pictures of your future are held 
out to you, but the twenty-five dollars 
a week stays with you and the promised 
advance remains what it always was—a 
mirage. 

When you get up into the class of “ex- 


perienced college women,” you find that 
fifty dollars a week is considered by most 
men to be really a good salary—for a 
woman. 

In many an executive conference the 
following little comedy takes place. 

M. G.: We've got to do something 
with this soap king. Nobody can please 
him. If we just had somebody who could 
handle him— 

CHORUS: 
handle him! 

InsprrRED VIcE-PRESIDENT: I know! 
We need a woman!—a really big woman 
—one who cou!d take entire responsibility 
and show this man the woman’s side of 
the case. 

M. G.: Say, I never thought of that. 
Maybe we do need a woman. 

Osyector: But women are difficult. 

V. P. (crushingly): But we mean a 
big woman who is used to handling big 
situations, say a fifty-dollar-a-week wom- 
an! 

M. G. (who is always conservative): 
H'm, well, fifty dollars a week is a whole 
lot of money for a woman. 

V. P. (who having for once originated 
an idea, is determined to put it through): 
Well, she'd be worth it, you know; we 
couldn’t spend fifty dollars a week any 
better. Now, what do the rest of you 
think? 

Cuorvs: Let’s have a woman, a big 
woman, a fifty-dollar-a-week woman! 

And so they exeunt, satisfied that they 
have done a good day’s work, a big day’s 
work, in fact almost fifty dollars’ worth 
of work. 

It sounds funny here I know, but it is 
really a serious matter. To get out of 
the fifty-dollar-a-week class or any other 
“class” is the most difficult task business 
women face today. Women have ad- 
vanced so far that men are actually be- 
ginning to feel rather proud of it; they 
even think that they somehow have been 
responsible for letting women become the 
brilliant creatures they now are; but hav- 
ing conceded them the privilege of the 
high pinnacle of fifty dollars a week, they 
feel very naturally that competition is 
getting as close as is comfortable and 
convenient. 


Yes, somebody who could 


N° one really enjoys hunting a job. It 
is a necessary evil like taking medi- 


cine or wearing rubbers. The result may 
be good for you, but the process is 
troublesome. And there is only one safe 
rule to follow—i. e., that of the wise man 
who said: “You must watch your opponent 
and understand and meet his play.” And 
that means knowing the point of view 
and thoughts of the man in business. 
He has had a monopoly on the jobs 
hitherto; he will make it just as difficu't 
as he can for you to get his job or any 
job. I would hesitate to say that he is 
worried about his own position or that 
he fears you might outstrip him. But 
the matter is open to discussion. Do 
women want to usurp all the places of 
the men, or are the men unduly disturbed 
over this situation? Have the men who 
have badly fallen down on the job by 
failure to earn enough to provide for all 
the women, any right to lay this failure 
to circumstances and then forget that 
the same circumstances have prompted 
women to get out and hustle for them- 
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glves? Do you suppose the opposition 
to women’s working on the part of cer- 
tain men can be based on a sneaking 
fear that the bubble of the masculine 
superiority will be forever pricked, when 
all women find out that earning one’s 
daily bread, is after all, a rather pleasant 
and casy thing to do? 

Between you and me, what does it look 
like? Anyway, there really are jobs 


enough and to spare, for all those who | 
want them. Women workers are not out | 


for competition; they have had competi- 


tion thrust upon them; and it looks as | 
if it would fall to the lot of women, as | 
so many other acts of charity have fallen | 
to the lot of women, to show the world | 


that business, industry, work of all kinds, 


can be decently conducted, adequately | 


paid for and thoroughly well done. 








Youth ‘Triumphant 


(Continued from page 27) 


you,’ he said coldly, “I’m after any 
facts that you possess which might lead 
to the discovery of Patsy’s parentage, 
any clue which might lead to those who 
plac d the child in your hands and paid 
you for bringing her up. You reply that 
you know nothing.” And as she remained 
stubbornly silent: “If that’s the case, I'll 
have to get my information elsewhere.” 

“Who from?” 

‘I don’t see how that can interest you.” 

She didn’t reply and sat studying him 
narrowly. 

Christopher rose, matching his attitude 
tu her own. He had for some days been 
prepared for this emergency and took out 
a fat pocketbook and opened it, display- 
ing a roll of bills with yellow backs, tak- 
ing out one and holding it in his fingers. 

“In that case,” he said, “I will not 
trouble you further.” And then, politely: 
“T hope you'll at least allow me to stand 
the drinks.” But he had seen her eyes 
sparkle at the size of the bills under his 
fingers. “Good evening, Mrs. Slavin,” he 
said, and turned away. 

“Say! Wait a minute!” she gasped. 
“Wot’s yer hurry?” 

Christopher shrugged and turned back. 
“Have you changed your mind, Mrs. 
Slavin?” he asked calmly. 

The woman scowled at her empty glass. 

“See here, Mr. Van Leer. I know 
which side my bread is buttered on—” 

“And who is doing the buttering?” he 
added. 

“Maybe I know—maybe I don't. 
I aint talkin’ unless—well, unless 
worth while. Y’understand?” 

“Perfectly,” said the cripple cheerful- 
ly. “And just to find a basis on which 
we can agree, suppose I suggest an im- 
mediate cash payment of—say a thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“Let’s see yer thousand,” she gasped. 

Christopher laughed. “I don’t mind 
your looking at it.” 

He took out ten hundred-dollar bills 
and showed them to her. 


But 
it’s 


ELLA SLAVIN thrust a large hand 
across the table. “Give ’em to me,” 

she whispered, 
But Christopher’s hand eluded her. 
“Not so fast,” he said with a dry 
cackle. “I’m too wise an old bird to pay 
something for nothing. What I’ve got to 
know is the truth as far as it goes. Tell 
me the truth and promise me your help, 
and you'll get this and more to follow. 
Tell me a lie, and our business relations 
end with this meeting.” He leaned for- 
ward over the table and fixed her with 
his irridescent gaze. “How much do ‘you 


know?” he asked tersely, the bank notes 
crackling in his fingers. 

Della Slavin moved uneasily, but her 
black gaze met his firmly. 


“Not much,” she said, swallowing the | 


lump in her throat, “but I'll tell it.” 


“You might as well begin at the be- | 
ginning, from the first moment you heard | 


of Patsy—the truth now, mind you!” 

“Ves, de trut’—so help me! De first 
I hear of Patsy is when me old man Bill 
Slavin comes home an’ tells me he has a 
chanc’t of makin’ a nice little piece of 
change, takin’ in a kid somebody wants 
to lose—” 

“Somebody? Who?” 

“Wait a minute. One night Bill stops 
into Callahan’s fer a glass before comin’ 
home. It’s late, an’ the reg’lars has beat 
it—only a few people at tables drinkin’ 
beer. Bill has his drink, says good night 
to Callahan and turns toward de door, 
when a guy comes up an’ touches him on 
de shoulder. ‘Say,’ he says, ‘you’re Bil] 
Slavin, aint you?’ 
seen yer fight once,’ says he, ‘down at de 
East Side At’letic Club.’ ‘Oh, did yer?’ 
says Bill. 
aint wot it used ter be, is it?’ 
says Bill, ‘it aint.’ 

“Well, he asts Bill to have a drink, an’ 
Bill sits down at the table where dere’s 
another guy. Mr. Rogers he was—” 

“Rogers ?” 


‘Naw,’ 


“Of course Rogers wasn’t his real name, 
| 


understan’—” 
ed see ”» 


“Well, to cut it short, dis guy Joline—” 


“Joline?” 

“De one dat spoke firs’, y’understan’. 
He tells Bill he can put some easy money 
in his way. Of course Bill gets wise. 
‘No short-arm stuff,’ says he. And den 
Joline—it aint his name, y’understan’-— 
he tells Bill wot Rogers wants, about tak- 
in’ care of a kid of a girl friend of his.” 

“A girl friend! You’re sure about 
that statement, Mrs. Slavin?” 

“I’m just tellin’ yer wot he said to 
Bill,” she replied sullenly. 

“That’s right. Go on,” said Christo- 
pher. 

“Well, dis guy Rogers, who’s back of it 
all, don’t want de kid to go to an in- 
stitution—” 

“All right. 
proposition?” 

“Yeh—to take de kid home to me and 
bring her up—like she was ours.” 

“And your husband accepted?” 

“Bill puts him off. But it looked good 
to me. Money every mont’ an’ no ques- 
tions ast. So I says yes.” 

“Ah, I see,” said Christopher. 


Then they made him a 
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“Den Bill meets Rogers and Joline out- 
side Callahan’s a few nights later, and 
dey bring de kid in a hack. Bill Slavin 
carries her home to me, and dat’s how 
Patsy came to me and Bill.” 

The woman was suddenly silent; and 
Christopher, rather disappointed, leaned 
back in his chair and studied the ceiling. 
Rogers—Joline—both fictitious names! 
The case seemed hopeless. 

“Bill brings Patsy home. We just call- 
ed her Patsy. She was a nice kid, but 
skreetchy. Her underclothes were fine 
flannel and linen, but no marks on ’em, 
even store-labels—all cut out. Oh, it was 
a clean job, all right.” 

“The money came regularly?” 

“Veh.” 

“And you yourself never saw this Mr. 
Rogers?” 

“Naw—only Joline. Sometimes he 
brought de money—sometimes sent it in 
cash.” 

“Did you have any opinion as to the 
cause of this curious transaction?” 

Christopher paused, watching his com- 
panion, for a moment. 

“A few weeks ago, Mrs. Slavin, you 
met Patsy here in this room, and from 
what you said, conveyed the idea that 
you believed her to be illegitimate.” 

“Well, aint she?” 

“Nothing that you’ve told me tonight is 
proof of that. In fact, as I think over 
it, I’m more and more positive that this 
Mr. Rogers must have been actuated by 
another motive than hiding a case of 
illegitimacy.” 


HRISTOPHER wasn’t quite as sure 

of his premises as he seemed to be, 
as he wanted to be, but he was spurring 
himself onward with hope, thinking that 
some chance admission or suggestion on 
the part of his companion might bring 
light out of the darkness. And whether 
by conviction or by design, Della Slavin 
seemed to be absorbing something of his 
own point of view. 

“You and I know that these things 
are done every day,” he went on hap- 
hazard, “to save a woman’s name or a 
man’s; but they’re not done in this way, 
Mrs. Slavin. There’s something back of 
this. If this girl friend wasn’t dead when 
Patsy was sent to you, she ought to have 
been, for she hadn’t any right to live. 
Even an animal looks after its young.” 

“So I says to Bill.” 

“Didn’t he agree with you?” 

“Yeh.* Once he ups an’ says that to 
Joline, an’ Joline flares up. ‘You aint 
paid to have opinions, Bill Slavin,’ says 
he, ‘but to keep yer mouth shut.’ So 
after that, Bill keeps quiet.” 

“Something of a man, Bill Slavin,” 
commented Christopher. “I hope you 
wont think I’m importunate, Mrs. Slavin, 
if I ask what has happened to him?” 

“De police. Bill got mixed up in a 
bribery case, an’ it got too hot fer him.” 

“Do you know where he is?” 

“No.” 

“And the money. That came to you 
—not him?” 

The woman nodded. “Can you pipe 
me off sendin’ dis money to him, even 
if I knew where he is?” And then brief- 
ly she told of her final interview with 
the so-called Joline after Mr. Kemp had 
followed him, and the conditions under 


which the advance in monthly payments 
had been made. 

“I see,” said the cripple. “Scared, 
wasn’t he? Kemp must have been close 
to a pretty important secret that day 
when Joline slipped out of that taxi into 
the crowd.” 

“Yes, Joline was scared, all right. I 
guess Rogers was scairter than him. 
When he learned somebody was watchin’ 
my house and tryin’ to find out about de 
kid, he got into a panic. I said I'd tell 
him where Patsy was if he paid me, but 
dat only skairt him worse. I couldn’t 
see him fer de dust. I never seen him 
since.” 

Christopher was gaining courage now. 

“Why should Rogers or Joline run for 
cover? Because they were still trying to 
hide the shame of Rogers’ girl friend? 
H-m! Rather a strange situation to 
frighten two men of the world into a 
panic! Don’t tell me you believe that 
story, Mrs. Slavin. Rogers lost his nerve. 
Why? Because pursuit was getting too 
close to his own door, and because he 
himself had something to lose, if his secret 
was found out. What was his secret? 
That’s what I want to know.” 

“Say,” said Della Slavin, “it looks like 
maybe you had de right slant, Mister.” 

“I’m sure of it,” Christopher watched 
his companion as she lighted the cigarette 
he offered her. And then he went on 
nore confidently: “I’ve told you, Mrs. 
Slavin, that there’s more money where 
that thousand came from—the other 
four Joline refused to give you.” 

“T’d like to have it,” she muttered. 

“Well, help me, and I'll give it to 
you.” 

There was a moment of silence while 
the woman meditated. 

“TI might find out somethin’—get a line 
on Joline; but it’s dangerous fer me.” 

“‘How—dangerous ?” 

“If he found out I was lookin’ fer him, 
ke’d cut off my money.” 

“Why should he ever know that you 
were looking for him? There are ways 
of managing an investigation of this sort 
—on the quiet. You leave that to me.” 

He knew from the expression on the 
woman’s face that he had tempted her, 
and he waited for her to speak again. 

“Well, she asked at last, “what do I 
get?” 

“The other four thousand—if any clue 
you give me works out—without anyone 
knowing.” 

“And after that?” 

“As much as he gives you now, any- 
way—maybe more.” And as she hesi- 
tated: “See here, Mrs. Slavin, these 
people aren’t going to be sending you a 
hundred a month for the rest of your 
natural life. They'll get tired of paying 
up some day, especially as every pay- 
ment sent you is a source of danger. 
And then where will you be? They may 
have hidden their tracks now, for all you 
know.” 

Christopher’s last statement seemed to 
awaken her. 

“Aw right,” she said. “I could use five 
thousan’ if I get it quick. You'll keep 
me out of this?” 

“T will. And just to prove my good 
intentions, I’ll give you another fifteen 
hundred on account.” 

He took the money out carelessly and 


shoved it across the table. Moncy haj 
never meant anything to Christopher, 
He saw the bills disappear, lighted ap. 
other cigarette and waited. “Well?” he 
said at last patiently. 

The Slavin woman clasped her hands 
and leaned across the table. 

“I told yer I didn’t know much, but 
I'll tell yer wot I know. Joline gave 
me an address oncet to write him ii any- 
thin’ went wrong. It was de Criterion 
Trust Company—Broad Street near 
Wall—” 

“Ah, good—the Criterion!” bro! 
Christopher delightedly. 

“You've heard of it?” 

“Yes. My father, David Van Leer, 
was for many years a director there.” 

The information seemed to increase 
Della Slavin’s respect for her informant 
greatly. 

“Say. Yer don’t mean it?” 

“Fact. We're progressing, Mrs. Slay- 
in. You never went to the Criterion to 
see him?” 

“Naw. He wouldn’t let us. But Bill 
got nosey one day when de money was 
late comin’ an’ went askin’.” 

“What happened?” 

“Nawthin’. He ast a feller in a uni- 
form, an’ ve ast a feller at a winder, an’ 
he ast somebody else. But nobody never 
heard of Joline. But Joline heard about 
it, aw right, ‘cause in a day or so he came 
to de Mews an’ swore he’d never send a 
dollar more if we didn’t mind our busi- 
ness.” 

“Then you never had another address 
after this?” 

“Naw. He got leery, de way I told 
yer.” 
“TI see. 


And is this all the informa- 
tion you have?” 

“It ought to help—knowin’ what you 
do,” she said sullenly,—‘‘dat an’ de mes 
senger boy—” 


“Oh, yes, of course. The messenger 
who brings the money every month. Is 
it always the same boy?” 

“No, always different—from different 
offices.” 

“He’s taking no chances; nor is Rog- 
ers. And all this, Mrs. Slavin, for a girl 
friend who went wrong eighteen years 
ago! It’s pretty fishy, I can tell you. The 
importance of this case is measured by 
the necessity for its secrecy.” 

“Tt sure looks so.” 

“When you changed your address,” 
asked Christopher as another idea struck 
him, “how did the money reach you?” 

“T wrote care of de Criterion Trust 
Company.” 

“Did you receive a reply?” 

“No. But I got my money where I 
went—by messenger boy.” 


HERE was a silence. 
“Ts that all?” asked Christopher. 

“It is—so help me! Maybe you wont 
find out anythin—but say, I’m not m 
dis. You an’ me is strangers, y’under- 
stan’, strangers. An’ if yer find Joline—" 

“He'll never know where I come from.” 

“An’ I get de money?” 

“You do, Mrs. Slavin. You know 
where I live. If you hear anything that 
will help, you can let me know. Where 
can I find you?” 

She gave him her new address, and 
Christopher rose. 
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“I'm sorry I’ve spoiled your evening,” 
e said. 
4 But Della Slavin grinned broadly. 

“Say, Mister, you spoil as many even- 
ip’s as yer like at dis price.’ 

“I'm afraid Mr.—er—” 

“Blatt?” 

“Mr. Blatt may not agree with you.” 

“Oh, Charley!” she laughed, I'll 
show him one of those yellow boys, and 
he'll be eatin’ out of my hand.” 

Christopher departed, perspiring pro- 
fusely and permeated with Della Slavin’s 
vulgarity and the plebeian odors of the 
room. He stopped in the bar for a mo- 
ment to keep his promise, parting with 
another bill, and then went out into the 
cool night air, breathing deep and mut- 
tering a new resolve to follow this slender 
clue to its end. 


ICHTS were still burning in the li- 

brary at Wood Knoll when he reached 
home, and there he sought out David 
Van Leer, whom he found in his favorite 
corner, working on his catalogues of 
ceramics. 

The old man looked up at the unusual 
visitation, for the hour was late and his 
son had given-him no inkling of the pur- 
pose of his expedition. But when he 
heard what Christopher had done, he laid 
aside his work and listened with great 
interest. 

“I may be wrong, Father,” Christo- 
pher concluded, “but it looks to me as 
though there were a deep game back of 
all this. What it is I don’t know, but 
Im going to find out, if it’s a possible 
thing. 

“What dé you mean, Christopher, by 
a deep game?” asked his father soberly. 

“Merely that there’s some reason more 
cogent than the obvious one for keeping 
Patsy’s identity a secret. What are the 
larger passions of life? Love, hatred, 
ambition, fear, acquisitiveness. Fear— 
they've shown that. Of what? Discov- 
ery. Why? Because of a girl friend 
who has loved not wisely but too well? 
Rubbish! Any man like this beast Rog- 
ers who could condemn a child to a life 
with Delia Slavin is hardly the sort to 
save the name of a girl friend or anyone 
else. He hides under a false name, 
hedges himself about with mysteries, and 
pays a woman hush money for fifteen 
years to keep her silent. There’s only 
one reason for all that—Money!” 

He shot the word out half-conscious- 
ly, not aware, until he had said it, how 
shrewd a guess he might have made. 
Money. What else? 

_ David Van Leer was regarding his son 
in some astonishment. This was, so far 
as he could remember, the first interest 

r enthusiasm, apart from his first edi- 
tions, that Christopher had ever shown 
in anything. 

“We've got to find Rogers, Father— 
through Joline. How long is it since 
you've been to directors meetings at the 
Criterion Trust Company?” 

“Five or six years. 

“You never heard the name Joline 
mentioned then?” 

“Never.” 

“Of course the name is fictitious. But 
there must be some one there who knew 
about Joline’s mail—some one in a re- 


sponsible position, I should say. The 
first step is to find out who that man 
tial 

“T’'ll go to the Criterion tomorrow 
myself and speak to Darrow.” 

“He’s the president, isn’t he?” 

“Yes. I know him intimately.” 

Christopher tapped with his stick upon 
his dusty shoes. And then, after a mo- 
ment, much to the surprise of David Van 
Leer: 

“I think that would be a mistake,” 
he said. 

“How? Why?” 

Christopher wagged his head sagely as 
though carefully considering his reply. 

“You don’t seem to see this case as 
I see it. If my theory is wrong, Patsy 
is merely the illegitimate child of a 
worthless couple who are willing to pay 
for secrecy and immunity. If my theory 
is correct,’—and the cripple shook his 
stick furiously at the fireplace—‘“‘she’s 
the victim of the dirtiest conspiracy that 
a clever, unscrupulous rascal could de- 
vise for his own aggrandizement. There’s 
no middle ground. And if the Criterion 
Trust Company has been used as a go- 
between in putting through this filthy 
business, somebody high in its adminis- 
tration has had a hand in it.” 

“You don’t mean that Darrow—” 

“Of course not. I don’t mean anyone. 
But your man Kemp spilled the beans by 
rushing in headlong. I don’t propose 
to make the same mistake.” 

“But I’m sure Darrow would do every- | 
thing in his power to help me if he knew | 
how my interests were involved.” 

“Possibly. But I’m taking no chances. 
Suppose Darrow was Joline.” 

David Van Leer laughed. 
ble!” 

“Perhaps. But you can be sure of one 
thing—whoever received those messages 
from Della Slavin at the Trust Com- 
pany, it was no clerk or bank runner.”| 

David Van Leer smiled tolerantly. 

“What are. you going to do?” 

“I prefer to investigate the thing my- 
self.” 

“But how?” 

“By putting 


“Tmpossi- 


| 
| 
| 


a capable man in at the 





| 





bank to look about and keep his ears | 


open.” 
“A detective?” 


“A new employee, selected upon your 


recommendation. 
aged?” 

“Perhaps. But don’t you think—” 

Christopher had risen. 

“I’m tired of thinking. I’m going to 
bed. Will you help me in this?” 

“Yes, I suppose so, but it seems that 
you're taking a good deal for granted.” 

“Perhaps I am; but it’s worth the 
chance.” 

David Van Leer closed his manuscript 
and turned out his desk light. 

“Well, we'll sleep on it. I hope you're 
not tiring yourself, Christopher.”’ 

“No, I’m not. And even if I was, the 
game would be worth it.” 

“You mean for Patsy?” 

“Yes,” said Christopher cryptically, 
from the doorway. “For if we don’t 
find some decent parents for that girl 
before long, there’ll be the devil to pay 
at Shirley Lane, and no one to pay him.” 

David Van Leer opened his lips to 
ask a question, but Christopher had gone. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THe SAFETY VALVE 


EANWBHILE, Miss Patricia Godfrey, 

‘A back at Watson’s, was slowly ac- 
quiring knowledge of various sorts. By 
this time Miss West no longer complained 
of her spelling, nor Miss Watson of her 
general deportment, which, so far as 
could be judged from outward appear- 
ances, was everything that the mistress 
of a school for polite young ladies could 
demand: Patsy had said that she would 
“show them,” and she did. Christopher’s 
opinion that reversions to type were 
Patsy’s safety-valve did not seem to ap- 
ply at this time, for Patsy confined her- 
self strictly to her duties and worked 
doggedly and successfully to make up for 
the deficiencies of her earlier years. 

But there was madness in Patsy’s 
method, for by diligence she found that 
she could forget the trouble that was 
in her mind and the pain of being what 
she was. She kept her promise to Chris- 
topher, held her chin high, and made no 
further effort at effacement. Josie Con- 
way, forbidden the company of young 
men except on stated occasions, had 
ceased sidling and rolling her eyes, be- 
coming again the normal creature of 
Patsy’s previous acquaintance. And Patsy, 
forgetting the incident of Sydney and the 
hammock, had taken her to her heart 
again. Alida Farnam, however, who had 
not forgiven Patsy’s misdemeanor of be- 
ing liked by Phil Conway, developed a 
kind of tragic aloofness, or discussed with 
an air of superiority the superior phases 
of New York Society as exemplified in 
the doings of her excellent father and 
the much exploited mother of the white 
silken ankles. 

Christopher wrote to Patsy frequently 
and told her of the efforts that he had 
made and was making to run down the 
clues that Ma Slavin had provided. He 
did not give details, hut offered her en- 
couragement. She was somebody, he was 
sure. He enclosed a letter that had come 
to David Van Leer from Sydney Tyler 
in France, a wonderful letter full of en- 
thusiasm for his work around the base 
hospital. He hadn’t been under fire yet, 
but had been promised his chance and 
might now go up at any moment. Patsy 
read this inclosure eagerly, getting 
glimpses of the larger life that Sydney 
had chosen, which made her own exist- 
ence seem so narrow, her own solicitude 
about her origin so futile and so small. 
If she could have gone with Sydney! 

With the breaking up of the school 
for the Christmas holidays, Patsy went 
first to Shirley Lane for a week and 
then to visit Josephine Conway in the 
city. To Patsy, in her chastened mood, 
it seemed almost an act of ingratitude 
te leave the old ladies even for a few 
days, for with Sydney’s absence and the 
danger in which they knew he must now 
be placed, they seemed more quiet than 
ever, more appealing and pathetic in 
their seclusion and loneliness. They wel- 
comed Patsy with loving arms, but they 
noticed a change in her appearance too. 

“Why, Patricia!” said Melinda as she 
stood off, after embracing her, “How 
you have grown!” 


I ought to be al- 
I must be 


“Have I, dearest? 
most finished, oughtn’t I? 
quite eighteen.” 

“Tt can't be—yes, it must. Eighteen 
—very soon. We'll have to be thinking 
of your coming-out party.” 

“Oh, dear, no. Please—not yet!” And 
then: ‘“What’s the last from Sydney?” 

Nothing, it appeared, beyond a change 
of base to a post much nearer the front. 
But Patsy could see, from the tone of 
the letter, that Sydney was near danger 
now, which he purposely minimized. 
Phrases which meant nothing to his aunts 
conveyed much to Patsy, and she already 
felt the reverberations of the big guns, 
saw the flashes of bursting shells, the up- 
heavals of earth back of the lines, amid 
which was Sydney working. 

And yet he had not written to her of 
all this. He hadn’t cared whether she 
knew about him or not. 

“Oh, Sydney’s all right,” she said with 
a dry laugh. “I don’t believe there’s 
much danger, after all.” 


EXT day she took the path through 

the woods to Wood Knoll. A light 
snow had fallen during the night, and 
the way was untrodden. It was warmer 
now, and the black boughs were drip- 
ping. But the mood of the season suited 
hers—all life held imprisoned, the racing 
sap, the dancing leaves, the gay flowers, 
suppressed by an icy hand. And yet 
there was beauty in Nature’s melancholy 
too, like her own. It seemed to give her 
a deeper insight into .the meaning of 
things. 

She had lunch in state in the big din- 
ing-room with David Van Leer as in the 
old days; and Christopher, whose diet 
prohibited the fine fare provided, sat at 
one side interjecting whimsical remarks. 
David Van Leer had grown older, more 
bent at the shoulders, but his frosty blue 
eye was just as keen as ever, and the 
smile of his welcome just as genuine. 
She told them about her work at the 
school and of her chances for honors at 
the end of the term, also advanced tim- 
idly a plan to enter Bryn Mawr College 
at the beginning of the next year. This, 
it seemed, was to bring down a double 
disapproval, for Christopher manifested 
at once obvious signs of acerbity. 

“College!” he sneered. “The tomb of 
a woman’s happiness! Whatever put that 
idea into your head?” 

“T think it’s just been growing there 
this year,” said Patsy humbly. 

“Well, you'd better let it grow out 
again. You, the child of instinct! And 
this is what it’s brought you to?” 

“I’m afraid, Cousin Christopher, that 
you've been giving me credit for being 
a much nicer person than I really am.” 

“Rubbish! Some meddling old maid 
has discovered that you have a mind— 
I could have told her that years ago— 
and wants to make you the same sort of 
a fossil she is.” ‘ 

“T don’t think you're a bit polite.” 

“I’m frank, and that’s better.” 

David Van Leer had listened with quiet 
alqusement, interested in this new phase 
of Patsy’s development. 

“T must confess, my dear,” he put in, 
“that I had never thought of you in con- 
nection with a college career. I can 
hardly believe that you are serious. 


Wouldn’t it be better, for instance. for 
you to go out into the world for a year 
or so and then if the impulse for study 
is still strong enough, you could go to 
college later.” 

“The way I feel now,” said Vatsy 
gravely, “I don’t really want to—io go 
out into the world. I think I have a 
taste for learning.” 

“So has a favorite trick poodle,” said 
Christopher, wagging his head. “Yor see 
him walking on his hind legs, but yiu're 
quite certain he’s happier on all fvurs,.” 

“At any rate, I wont bob my hair and 
wear horn-rimmed spectacles.” 

“God forbid!” said David Van Leer 
with such unction that Patsy laughed. 

“Would that be so terrible?” she asked, 

“T had another plan in mind for you,” 
he replied quietly. “And it seems «uite 
time that I spoke about it. I want to 
do something for you, my dear. You 
must come out into society this year or 
the year after, and take a definite place 
in the world as a member of this fam- 
ily. I shall open the house in town, 
where you will meet all my old friends—” 

“Oh, Cousin David!” muttered Patsy 
with deep emotion. 

If she hadn’t understood the real 
meaning of his kindness, the offer would 
have been splendid enough. But Patsy 
knew what had been passing in the old 
man’s kind heart. By sheer force of his 
own wealth and position, he meant to 
make a social career for her to which 
she was not entitled, to ignore the cloud 
upon her birth and make others ignore it. 

He noticed her hesitation. 

“Wouldn’t you like me to do that, 
Patsy?” he asked kindly. 

“I—I— appreciate your’ kindness,” 
she stammered, “the motives that prompt 
it; but—but I’d much rather be quiet, 
Cousin David. I don’t want to think 
about coming out just yet.” 


OR all his great knowledge of the 

world, David Van Leer had _ never 
been clever with women, and until Patsy 
had spoken, he had not known how much 
or how little his proposal had meant to 
her. He had forgotten that they had all 
taught her pride and virtue, which had 
now gone to war in her heart with the 
phenomenon of her obscurity.  Chris- 
tepher’s laugh from the corner broke in 
dryly. 

“A social career! A _ sniggering little 
two-stepper, and side-stepper, a dancing 
doll, filling her life with the unessential, 
wearing it out with futility!” 

“I’m afraid you’d better not listen to 
Christopher, my dear,” laughed the 
father, “or you'll be living on a diet of 
indigestible philosophy.” 

But Patsy refused to take this advice. 
for when David Van Leer retired to his 
porcelain-room, Patsy went upstairs with 
Christopher to the library in the wing, 
the scene of her discomfiture and _ re- 
crudescence. There she sank into a chair 
by the blaze, with a short little sigh, 
aware of a release from the trammels 
of convention, while Christopher, perched 
like a minor god upon Olympus, peered 
from among his clouds of tobacco-smoke. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“Well?” queried Patsy. 

“Merely this,” said the cripple, “that 
I’m worried about you.” 
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“Why ?” 

“Because you're showing every indica- 
tion of having lost your sense of humor,” 
he replied. 

“Well,” she said pertly, “I don’t see 
anything excruciatingly funny in anything 
that’s happened around here since I’ve 
been home.” 

“Don’t you? That shows that you're 
taking yourself too seriously—which in 
itself is something of a joke.” 

“It isn’t a joke, and you know it.” 

Christopher evaded her. 

“My dear, when a young person of 
eighteen talks this kind of rubbish, sud- 
denly discovers herself, like Atlas, bur- 
dened with the weight of the world, she 
suggests the services of the alienist or 
of the coroner. The phenomenon of 
adolescence produces many vagaries, but 
the worst sign is the total absence of a 
sense of joyous expectation.” 

“T haven’t the slightest notion what 
you're talking about.” 

“I'll try to make myself clearer,” he 
said with a grin. “At this moment you 
should be the personal embodiment of 
Bergson’s élan vital, of the “will to live,” 
or whatever you want to call it. This 
vital force should now have you in its 
current, ready to sweep you along into 
the maelstrom of happiness or—” 

“Oh, do stop, Cousin Christopher!” 

“Instead of which,” he broke in calmly, 
“I find you discussing quite soberly a 
project of entering a penal institution for 
the intellectual, where you will serve a 
prescribed term, for the sin of forget- 
ting that you were both young and de- 
sirable.” 

“IT am not desirable,” 
conviction. 

“Let us then use relative terms. You 
are magnetic, handsome, with a fine apti- 
tude for friendships. As I have fre- 
quently told you, you are an animated 
biped, an instinct on legs. You would 
be as much out of place in a woman’s 
college as a rabbit in a Roman Cathe- 
dral.” 

He had her laughing now, and this 
was what he wanted. 

“Ah, you can laugh! Good! I was 
almost ready to believe that you'd for- 
gotten how.” 

“You're so ridiculous. 

“Tf I thought that you were laughing 
at me, I should be unhappy. Confess, 
now, aren’t you willing to admit that 
you're also laughing just a little at your- 
self?” 

“Perhaps I am,” she assented. She 
crossed her knees and clasped her hands 
around them, gazing thoughtfully into 
the fire. “You always do bring me out 
of myself somehow.” 


she said with 


” 


HRISTOPHER leaned forward, exam- 
ining her intently. “I think, my 
dear,” he said, “that you’ve been in 
greater need of it today than ever before.” 

“Why?” 

“Because you’ve been growing intro- 
spective since you’ve been at Watson’s 
this year. You’ve taken refuge in work, 
and you’ve been studying too hard. You 
know, Patsy, I’m never quite sure of 
you when you tie the safety-valve down.” 

She looked up quickly, but he went 
on. 

“What I mean is that most of us be- 


come better by being a little bad. You ata SALAMA PSMA 


can’t dam human nature up successfully. 
Much better to give it an outlet, for 
then it wont break through in weak 
places and tear all your skillful engineer- 
ing work to pieces.” 

“Oh, I’m all right.” 

“Oh, are you? When you were little, 
you used to break loose once in a while. 
That was all right. But now for four 
months you’ve done everything that 
everybody wanted you to do, without a 
single lapse.” He stopped and laughed. 
“Do you know, my dear, that I would feel 
much happier about you if you would 
swear at me.” 

“T feel as though I could do that glad- 
ly,” she said with a laugh. “You do 
turn me inside out, and somehow you 





always did. I’m a little afraid of your | 
perceptions, I think.” 

“You needn’t be. You've got enough | 
of your own to worry about. And that’s | 
precisely the point I’m coming to. In! 
short, Patsy, you’ve got to cut the string 
on your safety-valve and let off some | 
steam.’ 


ATSY gasped and then got up and 
walked across to the window. 
“T wonder if that’s what’s the matter 
with me,” she muttered. 
“Of course it is. You started life 
Gothic, and they’ve made you over Neo- 





Greek. It is astonishing how you've held 
together.” 

But Patsy wasn’t listening to him now. | 
She was watching the heavy rain- rclouds | 
trooping up from the south. 

“TI guess that is what’s the matter with 
me,” she repeated, turning slowly back 
into the room. “I think I’ve gone stale.” 

Christopher knocked his pipe carelessly 
into the fireplace. 

“Ah, I know. People worry you, don’t | 
they? You're tired of everybody having | 
parents but you. I don’t blame you. 
But you did have parents, and we’re go- 
ing to find ’em some day.” 

“It .seems hopeless,’ she said. “I 
hoped you’d have some news for me by 
this time.” 

“So did I. But I don’t propose to’ stir 
you up until I lay my hand on the man 
I'm after. I’m on the right track, and 
that’s something. Meanwhile, if you'll 
take my advice, you'll go through life 
exactly as though you were the Queen 
of Sheba.” 

“Josie Conway wants me in town, but 
I don’t seem to want to go anywhere or 
do anything.” 

“But you must, even if it’s only to 
the Conway girl.” The cripple’s face 
darkened, and he hobbled slowly to his 
chair. “I don’t like that breed,” he mut- 
tered, “but I suppose the children would 
be all right.” 

Patsy turned curiously and looked at 
Christopher. “You’ve made a remark 
like that once before. What do you 
know about the Conways?” 

“Nothing,” he replied. ‘They’re all) @ 
right. Go. It will do you good.” 

He spoke with an air of rounding out 
a discussion and would say no more. 

(The next installment of this delightful 
novel by the author of “The Splendid 
Outcast” and “The Vagrant Duke” will \™ 
appear in the forthcoming June issue of 
The Green Book Magazine.) 
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only desire is to come into touch with 
them. Her plain black gown, her simple 
hat with its single quill, the pearls which 
were her sole adornment, all seemed part 
of her. She appeared wholly unconscious 
of the admiration she excited. She who 
was sometimes inclined, perhaps, to 
carry herself a little haughtily in her 
mother’s drawing-room, was here only an- 
xious to share in the genial atmosphere 
of friendliness which the simplicity of her 
surroundings seemed to demand. 

“Well, what was the final result of your 
efforts towards companionship?” she in- 
quired after they had praised the chicken 
enthusiastically and the wave of service 
had momentarily ebbed kitchenward. 

“They have led me to only one con- 
clusion,” he answered swiftly. 

“Which is?” 

“That if you remain on Exmoor and 
I in Westminster, the affairs of this coun- 
try are not likely to prosper.” 

She laughed softly. 

“As though I made any real differ- 
ence!” 

Then she saw a transformed man. The 
firm mouth suddenly softened; the keen 
bright eyes glowed. A humanity shone 
out of his worn face which few had ever 
seen there. 

“You make all the difference,” he whis- 
pered. “You of your mercy can save me 
from the rocks. I have discovered very 
late in life, too late, many would say, 
that I cannot build the temples of life 
with hands and brain alone. Even 
though the time be short and I have so 
little to offer, I am your greedy suitor. 
I want help, I want sympathy, I want 
leve.” 


2 Beeps was nothing whatever left now 


of Lady Jane of Woolhanger. Seger- 
son would probably not have recognized 
his autocratic mistress. The most timid 
of her tenant farmers would have adopted 
a bold front with her. She was simply 
a very beautiful woman, trembling a 
little, unsteady, nervous and unsure of 
herself. 

“Oh, I wish you hadn’t said that!” she 
faltered. 

“But I must say it,” he insisted, with 
that alien note of tenderness still throb- 
bing in his tone. “You are not a dabbler 

_in life. You have never been afraid to 
stand on your feet, to look at it whole. 
There is the solid, undeniable truth. It 
is a woman’s glory to help men on to the 
great places, and the strangest thing in 
all the world is that there is only one 
woman for any one man; and for me— 
you are the only one woman.” 

Around them conversation had grown 
louder, the blue cloud of tobacco-smoke 
more dense, the odor of cigarettes and 
coffee more pungent. Down in the street 
a wandering musician was singing a little 
Neapolitan love-song. They heard 
snatches of it as the door downstairs was 
opened. 

“You have known me for so short a 
time,” she argued. “How can you possi- 
bly be sure that I could give what you 
want? And in any case, how could I 
give anything except my eager wishes, 
my friendship—perhaps, if you will, my 
affection? But would that bring you 
content?” _ 

“No!” he answered unhesitatingly. “I 


Nobody’s Man 


(Continued from page 53) 


want your love, I want you yourself. 
You have played a woman’s part in life. 
You haven’t been content to sit down and 
wait for what fate might bring you. You 
have worked out your own destiny, and 
you have shown that you have courage. 
Don’t disprove it.” 

She looked him in the eyes, very sweet- 
ly, but with the shadow of a great dis- 
turbance in her face. 

“I want to help you,” she said. “In- 
deed, I feel more than you can believe— 
more than I could have believed possible 
—the desire, the longing to help. But 
what is there you can ask of me beyond 
my hand in yours, beyond all the com- 
radeship which a woman who has more 
in her heart than she dare own, can give?” 

Once more the door was opened below. 
The voice of the singer came floating up. 
Then it was closed again, and the little 
passionate cry blotted out. His lips 
moved, but he said nothing. It seemed 
suddenly, from the light in his face, that 
he might have been echoing those words 
which rang in her ears. She trembled, 
and suddenly held her hand across the 
table. 

“Hold my fingers,” she begged. “These 
others will think that we have made a 
bet or a compact. What does it matter? 
I want to give you all that I can. Will 
you be patient? Will you remember that 
you have found your way along a very 
cificult path toward a goal which no one 
yet has ever reached? I could tell you 
more, but may not that be enough? I 
want you to have something to carry 
away with you, something not too cold, 
something that burns a little with the 
beginnings of life and love; and if you 
will, perhaps hope. May that content 
you for a little while; for you see, al- 
though I am not a girl, these things, and 
thoughts of these things, are new to me?” 

He drew a little breath. It seemed to 
him that there was no more beautiful 
place on earth than this little smoke- 
hung corner of the restaurant. The words 
which escaped from his lips were vibrant, 
tremulous. 

“Tam your slave. I will wait. 
is no one like you in the world.” 


There 


CHAPTER XI 


ORLOCK came face to face with 

Tallente the following afternoon, in 
one of the corridors of the House, and, 
scarcely troubling about an invitation, led 
him forcibly into his private room. He 
turned his secretary out and locked the 
door. 

“A cigar?” he suggested. 

Tallente shook his head. 

“I want to see what’s doing, in a few 
minutes,” he said. 

“T can tell you that,” Horlock declared. 
“Nothing at all! I was just off when I 
happened to see you. You're looking 
very fit and pleased with yourself. Is it 
because of that rotten trick you played 
on us yesterday?” 

“Rotten? I thought it was rather 
clever of me,” Tallente objected. 


“Perfectly legitimate, I suppose,” the 
other assented grudgingly. “That’s the 
worst of having a tactician in opposition.” 

“You shouldn’t have let me get there,” 
was the quick retort. 

Horlock drew a_paper-knife slowly 
down between his fingers. 

“T sent Williams to you yesterday.” 

“You did. A nice errand for a respect- 
ably brought-up young man!” 

“Chuck that, Tallente.” 

“Why? I didn’t misunderstand 
did I?” 

“Apparently. -He told me _ that 
used the word blackmail,” 

“T don’t think that the dictionary 
plies a milder equivalent.” 

Horlock frowned. 

“Tallente,” he said, “we'll finish with 
this once and forever. I refused the offer 
of the manuscript in question.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” was the laconic 
reply. 

“Leaving that out of the question, then, 
I suppose there’s no chance of your rat- 
ting?” 

“Not the faintest. I rather fancy I've 
settled down for good.” 

Horlock lighted a cigarette and leaned 
back in his chair. 

“No good looking impatient, Tallente,” 
he said. “The door’s locked, and you 
know it. You'll have to listen to what 
I want to say. A few minutes of your 
time aren’t much to ask for.” 

“Go ahead,” Tallente acquiesced. 

“There is only one ambition,” Horlock 
continued, “for an earnest politician. 
You know what that is as well as I do. 
Wouldn't you sooner be Prime Minister, 
supported by a recognized and reputable 
political party, than try to pull the chest- 
nuts out of the fire for your friends 
Dartrey, Miller & Co.?” 

“So this is the last bid, eh?” Tallente 
observed. 

“Tt’s the last bid of all,” was the grave 
answer. “There is nothing more.” 

“And what becomes of you?” 

“One section of the press will say that 
I have shown self-denial and patriotism 
greater than any man of my generation, 
and that my name will be handed down 
to history as one of the most single-mind- 
ed statesmen of the day. Another sec- 
tion will say that I have been forced into 
a well-deserved retirement, and that it 
will‘remain a monument to my everlast- 
ing disgrace that I brought my party to 
such straits that it was obliged to com- 
promise with the representatives of an 
untried and unproven conglomeration of 
fanatics. A third section—” 

“Oh, chuck it!” Tallente interrupted. 
“Horlock, I appreciate your offer, because 
I know that there is a large amount of 
self-denial in it, but I am glad of an op- 
portunity to end all these discussions. 
My word is passed to Dartrey.” 

“And Miller?” the Prime Minister ask- 
ed with calm irony. 

Tallente felt the sting and frowned 
irritably. 

“I have had no discussion of any sort 
with Miller,’ he answered. “He has 
never been represented to me as holding 
an official position in the party.” 

“If you ever succeed in forming a 
Democratic Government,” Horlock said, 
“mark my words, you will have to include 
him.” 


him, 
you 


sup- 
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“If ever I accept anyone’s offer tc form 
a Government,” Tallente replied, “it will 
be on one condition and one condition 
only, which is that I choose my own min- 
isters.” 

“If you become the head of the Demo- 
cratic Party,” Horlock pointed out, “you 
will have to take over their pledges.” 

“I do not agree with you,” was the 
firm reply, “and further, I suggest most 
respectfully that this discussion is noi 
agreeable to me.” 

An expression of hopelessness crept 
into Horlock’s face. 

“You're a good fellow, Tallente,” he 
sighed, “and I made a big mistake wher 
I let you go. I did it to please the mod- 
erates, and you know how they’ve turned 
out. There isn’t one of them worth a 
row of pins. If anyone ever writes my 
political biography, they will probably de- 
cide that the parting with you was the 
greatest of my blunders.” 


E rose to his feet, swinging the key 
upon his finger. 

“One more word, Tallente,” he added. 
“J want to warn you that so far as your 
further progress is concerned, there is a 
snake in the grass somewhere. The manu- 
script of which Williams spoke to you, 
and which would of course damn you 
forever with any party which depended 
for its existence even indirectly upon the 
trades unions, was offered to me, with- 
out any hint at financial return, on the 
sole condition that I guaranteed its pub- 
lic production. It is perfectly obvious, 
therefore, that there is some one stirring 
who means harm. I speak to you now 
only as a friend and as a well-wisher. 
Did I understand Williams to say that 
the document was stolen from your study 
at Martinhoe?” 

“It was stolen,” Tallente replied, “by 
my secretary, Anthony Palliser, who dis- 
appeared with it one night in August.” 

“ Tyisappeared’ seems rather a vague 
term,” Horlock remarked. 

“A trifle melodramatic, I admit,” Tal- 
lente assented. “So were the circum- 
stances of his—disappearance. I can as- 
sure you that I have had the police in- 
spector of fiction asking me curious ques- 
tions, and I am convinced that down in 
Devonshire I am still an object of sus- 
picion to the local gossips.” 

“TI remember reading about the affair 
at the time,’ Horlock remarked, as he 
unlocked the door. “It never occurred to 
me, though, to connect it with anything 
of this sort. Surely Palliser was a cut 
above the ordinary blackmailers?” 

Tallente shrugged his shoulders. 

“A confusion of ethics,’ he said. “I 
dare say you remember that the young 
man conspired with my wife to boost me 
into a peerage behind my back. How- 
ever—” 

“One last word, Tallente,” Horlock in- 
terrupted. “I am not at liberty to tell you 
from what source the offer as to your 
article came, but I can tell you this: 
Palliser was not and did not appear to 
be connected with it in any way. ‘ 

“But I know who was,” Tallente ex- 
claimed with a sudden lightning-like recol- 
lection of that meeting on the railway 
platform at Woody Bay. “Miller!” 

Horlock made no answer. To his vis- 
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itor, however, the whole affair was now nection with orthodox English politics. 
clear. The realization, however, was rather more 

“Miller must have bought the manu- of a relief than otherwise. For fifteen 
script from Palliser,” he said, “when he years he had been cumbered with prece- 
knew what sort of an offer Dartrey was dent in helping to govern by compromise. 
going to make to me, and realised how it Now he was for the clean sweep or noth- 
would affect him. Horlock, I am not ing. He strolled into the House and back 
sure, after all, that I don’t rather envy into his own committee-room, read 
you if you decide to drop out of politics. through the orders of the day, and spoke 
The main road is well enough, but the to the Government whip. It was, as 
byways are pretty filthy.” Horlock had assured ‘him, a dead after- 

Horlock remained gravely silent, and noon and there was nothing doing of 
Tallente passed out of the room, realiz- interest to anyone. With a little smile 
ing that he had finally severed his con- of anticipation upon his lips, he hurried 


to the telephone. In a few moments he 
was speaking to Annie, Lady Jane’s maid. 
“Will you give Her Ladyship a mes- 
sage?” he asked. “Tell her that I am 
unexpectedly free for an hour or so, and 
ask if I may come round and see her?” 
The maid was absent from the tele- 
phone for less than a minute. When she 
returned, her message was brief but sat- 
isfactory. Her Ladyship would be ex- 
ceedingly pleased to see Mr. Tallente. 
(The next installment of this engrossing 
novel will appear in the forthcoming 
June issue of The Green Book Magazine.) 





This girl was an example, I found, of ° ° 
the best type of the women “lease-scalp- She Coins the Soil 
ers” who haunt the lobbies of the hotels 
in any oil-center. There are all kinds, 
though: the slender girl in widow’s 
weeds with a gold star on her sleeve, must go out into the field and take a 
who appeals to a man’s softer side, the chance—and if he wouldn’t, she would. 
girl with a blueprint and a few little facts So, as he wouldn't, she did—raised a bit 
—just enough to cover up her real errand, of capital, leased a five-acre block in what 
which is to find some nice rich oil man proved to be one of the richest parts of 
and marry him; the jolly, easy-going girl the pool, organized a company to drill 
who can “kid ‘em along” and stand any on it, and cleaned up fifteen thousand just 
amount of gaff (from a prospective for the promotion. Later on she super- 
customer) without a blink—such common _ intended the drilling and brought in a 
types that oil men are inclined to view good well, and so she stands to make still, 
the whole lot rather harshly. It is, after more. Not a sensational performance, 
all, the women who really play the game _ but interesting. 
who make the money. They are in it for 
a living and regard it as a business propo- NE of the most interesting figures in 
sition, knowing their facts and talking the history of the oil industry is 
them man to man, with no attempt at sex that of a little woman whose husband 
allure. The men respect them and treat owned a large farm abutting on the 
them as equals, no more and no less. northern boundary of the Burkburnett 

But these women whom one found  town-site, for she is credited with the dis- 
flirting blue-print maps or dabbling in covery of that field. Crops had failed 
stocks were after all just on the fringe for three years running in North Texas, 
of the big game. They stood to win or and the farmers were discouraged. It 
lose, it is true, but had no hand in the began to seem as if the drouth would 
actual production on the field—might never break, as if the world were burning 
never even see a drop of crude oil in up. The Fowlers decided to sell out and 
their lives. The real oil-woman is made move to a country where they could count 
of different stuff. on getting a good rain at least once a 

There was a tool-dresser down in North year. But before they sold the farm, 
Texas who was making seven or eight Mrs. Fowler stipulated they must test for 
dollars a day, and had steady work. A_ oil. The farm stood in her name and she 
conservative man, he was content to let would not sign the deed of transfer till 
well enough be; but his wife felt differ- they did as she said, because she had a 
ently. She saw big money being made on “hunch” that oil was there. Anyway, she 
every side and begged him to give up his wouldn’t move till they found out. 
job and try promoting a company of his Oil men with whom Fowler talked, just 
own. Nothing would do but one of them to satisfy his wife, laughed at him. 


(Continued from page 29) 
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remain to ‘break in’ a new man to take 
the place of her old chief. It never oc- 
curred to her to decline this imposition. 

“Tremendous impetus has been given 
to the movement of women into the ex- 
ecutive work of industry, by the war; yet 
they are still relatively new to it. As I 
have said, the department-stores offer “Some employers hesitate to hire 
some of the best chances. They were trained women because they are afraid 
among the first to recognize the superior they will be ‘highbrow’ and attempt to 
abilities of women in some lines. Yet revolutionize the business. This is no 
this field has been completely overlooked more true of women than of men. And it 
by college-trained women until very re- is not confined to college people. Human 
cently. nature is the same everywhere. I find 

“A few years ago college women were it necessary to divide all workers into 
insulted if they were offered positions in contact and non-contact groups. Those 
department-stores. The war shook some in the contact groups make the best em- 
of that caste feeling out of us. Today ployment managers, the good executives, 
there is nothing the trained woman will the expert social workers, the successful 
not undertake, provided she can be shown heads of departments, the able sales- 
a real outlet for her ambition to advance. women; they make good, in short, in any 


There were, it is true, several oil pools 
in that county, but a dry hole had been 
brought in a mile to the south of the 
town and another a mile to the north, 
and that just naturally condemned the 
land. Then look at the hundred-dollar-a- 
day geologists that Standard Oil had sent 
down to look over the ground—hadn't 
those rock-hounds turned it down flat? 
All of this, carefully repeated to Mrs. 
Fowler, failed to make a shadow of im- 
pression. Her hunch was as strong as 
ever, and her ultimatum stood: no test 
for oil, no transfer of property. 

Raising money for even the small com- 
pany needed to drill on his farm was not 
easy. For one thing, none of his neigh- 
bors had any faith in his crazy scheme, 
and-for another, none of them had much 
money left after the drouth. Eventually, 
almost by force, he managed to get a 
hundred here and a hundred there till he 
finally had in all about twelve thousand 
dollars. 

The well was started, and less than two 
thousand feet down, it “came in” with 
such a flow that the first day’s output 
was enough to pay a hundred per cent on 
the capital. In a week the boom was on, 
full force. When I saw the place, eight 
months later, there were hundreds of 
derricks all over the little town-site, and 
though the peak of the boom has just 
passed, a couple of million dollars a 
month was still coming out of the ground. 

When the wells fail, as of course they 
must in time, many of the dramas will 
be played all over again, only with the 
reels run backward. But there may be 
just as many happy endings as there were 
before. 


profession where tact and diplomacy and 
the ability to get the best work out of 
others are called into play. In the non- 
contact groups are the so-called high- 
brows, reserved and dignified. By rea- 
son of these very faculties they are often 
equipped also for a high degree -of con- 
centration on the many important fields 
of industrial work that do not require 
the human touch. They make good 
statisticians, good research workers. Of- 
ten they have far more constructive im- 
agination and planning ability than the 
women who are expert in handling other 
workers. 

“One of the reasons for the shortage 
in the high-salaried positions is the fail- 
ure of college women to specialize intelli- 
gently. There has been too much elec- 
tion of subjects that appeal to students, 
without regard to the eventual value of 
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these lines in earning a living. Colleges | 
for women have failed in the past to | 
give their students a proper understanding | 
of the basic work that they will need in | 
commercial life. A girl interested in| 
chemistry may take every course with 
chemistry in it. But one of the first 
things the employer will ask is how much 
mathematics she has had. If, as is quite 
common, she has taken only freshman 
math’, she must do postgraduate work 
to make up her deficiencies. 

“The fault is not with what the college 
ofiers, but in the assortments that students 
are permitted to choose. It is a fault that 
is being remedied at all the institutions of 
higher education for women. They are 
beginning to realize that the head of a 
department is biased in favor of his own 
line, and is likely to influence students, 
exactly in proportion to the extent of his 
own ability. He may be sure, for in- 
stance, that one may conquer the world 
with economics. And a student planning | 
to enter social work will graduate an ex- 
pert in economics, but with only a smat- 
tering of education or none at all in the} 
three other basic courses for this line of 
work—psychology, history and sociology. 

“It is not vocational guidance that is 
needed here, but vocational information. | 
The better students know what they want 
to do. They need to be told only the 
best way to do it. Colleges for women 
generally have recognized this situation. 
They are eager to coOperate with bureaus 
such as this which can tell them definitely 
what the business world wants. For ex- 
ample, Mount Holyoke and Smith paid 
for a survey of opportunities in chemistry 
in New England, made by the Boston 
bureau. The colleges are really trying to 
meet the conditions of industrial life.” 


The W oman Artist 


(Continued from page 19) 


Quincy, Illinois, address Miss Neysa Mc- 
Mein, as “Marjie.” This they have a 
right to do, for she was christened Mar 
jorie. Unfortunately her gentle South- | 
ern mother and her Scotch father | 
neglected to consult her in the choice of 
a name. | 

“IT always disliked it,” she said. “T| 
am sensitive to names. Every name 
means something, and I demand a cor- 
respondence between the name and the 
person who bears it. Marjorie means 
to me a stately, dark person who leads 
a wel!-ordered life and keeps all her ap- 
pointments. A Marjorie would never be 
at home in this studio. So I changed my 
name to Neysa. Neysa means some- | 
thing unfettered—Daughter of the Des- 
ert, I believe. And so I named myself 
that. The name balances McMein well, | 
don’t you think? Even though Neysa is 
Arabian and McMein Scotch? At any 
rate, I've liked it and got on well with 
It. I rechristened myself when I came 
to New York.” 








ISS_McMEIN’S face which had 
lost its pallor and anxiety glowed 
When she told me of the “fun of pic- 
ture-making.” “It brings one in con- 
tact with wonderful people and I like 
people more than anything in the world 
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You May Bathe Daily 
and Still Not Be Clean 


Publisher, The Forecast; and Nutrition 
Expert of National Reputation 


If you wash down the outer walls of your dwelling once 
a day or once a week, that does not mean a clean house. 
A spotless exterior may and sometimes does conceal a 
dirty, disorderly interior. 

The same thing is true of the human house in which 
you live twenty-four hours a day. 
and brush will, if properly used, give it a bright and 
shining exterior. 


of your body, yet nature has provided a most effective 
and convenient substitute for this purpose. 
the name given to this wonderful interior cleanser. 
Nujol cleans by promptly and comfortably carrying 
away waste matter which accumulates in our thirty 
feet of intestines—the non-digestible residue of the 
food we eat and the waste that results from daily wear 
and tear on the body machinery. 

Nujol cleans the inside of the body by lubricating the 
walls of the intestines so that the constantly accumu- 
lating mass of waste is kept moving along, carrying 
with it the disease poisons which otherwise would be 
absorbed into the blood with serious results. 
who hate castor oil have no objections to Nujol. 


Nujol 


HOUSTON GOUDISS 


Soap, water, sponge 


use soap and water to clean the inside 


Nujol is 


Children 
Un- 
like castor oil and other purgatives or 
laxatives, Nujol produces no discom- 
fort while in action and leaves no un- 
pleasant or weakening after-effects. 
It is simply and solely a soothing 
cleanser, no particle of which is ab- 
sorbed into the blood. It can be given 
with perfect safety to babies and in- 
valids. It has cleansed and today is 
keeping clean millions of humen 
houses in America and throughout 
the world. 


Nujol wil! keep you clean inside. 





Sold by druggists in sealed bottles, 
bearing the Nujol trade-mark. 


New York. 
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For Constipation 


Mail coupon for booklet ‘‘Constipation—Auto-intoxication in Adults,” to Nujol 
Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Room 720A, 44 Beaver Street, 
(In Canada, address Nujol, 22, St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal. ) 
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Send Your Name for a Hexnite Gem 


Send no money. Simply select the style ring you want by 
number, state the finger size and we will send you, charges 


prepaid, a Beautiful Hexnite Gem, mounted in solid gold 
and ing almost one carat. When it arrives, merely 
«deposit $4.50 with the , then wear the gem for ten 
da is can teil a Hexnite Gem from 


ys. if you or your e 

, sond it back. If you decide to buyit, send only 

$3.00 monthly until $16.50 is paid. Write for 32-page catalog 
showing hundreds of wonderful bargains. A Dept.603-B 


The HEXNITE CO., 116 Nassau St., New York 
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and permanently destroy your superfluous hair 
and roots. Simple to use, rapid and effective. No 
burning chemicals. No electricity. Painless and 
cannot mar the skin. Unlike depilatories which 
merely burn off surface hair and which leave the 
roots to thrive. ZIP instantly removes all unde- 
sirable hair with roots. At better stores or direct by 
mail. Call to have FREE Demonstration. Write 
today for FREE BOOK. 
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except music. Once I wanted to be a 
newspaper girl because I knew that 
would give me contact with interesting 
people.” 

The face with its firm high cheek- 
bones, its firmer chin, and strong lips, 
paled again when we summoned an in- 
visible army. The army, it was, of girls 
who are fired by Neysa McMein’s pic- 
tures and who are anxious to become 
artists. 

“What letters I get from girls who 
want to take up art! For instance some 
little school-teacher writes me from Mon- 
tana. She says she has taught school 
for five years and saved a hundred dol- 


lars. She wants to know how far that 
will take her through an art school. One 
hundred dollars wont go far toward an 
art education. I tell her so. But what 
I can’t tell her is that after she has 
taught school five years there is no pos- 
sibility of art left in her. That work 
destroys it. 

“I advise girls to learn all they can 
about art before trying to earn a living 
by it. They can’t learn too much. The 
trouble with most of those who try and 
fail is that they don’t know well enough 
their technique. 

“I should advise them to consider 
cartooning. It is a rich and interesting 


— 


field. No woman has yet entered it, has 
she? 
“Preparation? All she can_ possibly 


get on the general subject of art. And 
all the while a study of the newspapers 
for the spirit and form of cartoons. 

“It would be interesting work for q 
woman and helpful work. It isn’t g 
crowded profession. And one can haye 
a great deal of fun in it.” 

Again Neysa McMein laughed. She 
laughs a great deal. An excellent habit! 
There are several good reasons why she 
earns fifty thousand dollars a year by 
drawing girls. One, not the least, is that 
she is, herself, supremely a girl. 





that of a new “Nine O’Clock Frolic” on 
the New Amsterdam roof, for which 
Josef Urban furnished the designs for 
the scenery, a number of expensive cos- 
tumers provided the scanty but beauti- 
ful coverings the ladies of the ensemble 
wear, and the artist Ben Ali Haggin 
staged a tableau or two. 

The most effective of the scenes is one 
called “At St. Moritz,” with the snow- 
covered Alps of Switzerland rising at the 
back, bathed in a warm sunlight. In the 
foreground a hillside forest of pine trees, 
heavy with snow, is brought forward on 
a moving stage to the center of the danc- 
ing floor, and at either side there are 
short but steep toboggan-slides down 
which the beauties of the chorus, bare as 
to knees but otherwise costumed for a 
severe winter, in furs and sweaters and 
streaming mufflers, come hurtling toward 
the front-line tables. Another pictures- 
que finale is one in which sixteen of the 
smaller beauties are costumed to repre- 
sent the athletic classes of Cornell, Har- 
vard, Yale and Princeton. 

As a concluding feature they pair off 
in teams of four and stage a tug-of-war 
contest which creates much excitement 
among the night-school graduates of 
Broadway. Mr. Ziegfeld has promised 
to send the team winning the most tugs 
during the season to Honolulu on a vaca- 
tion, and so the rivalry is quite intense. 


HERE is also a new midnight show 
on the roof of the Century theater, 
staged for and by “The Midnight Round- 
ers.” It is a moderately and continu- 
ously riotous entertainment, with a lot 


The Restless | 


Heroine 
(Continued from page 59) 


of noise contributed both by the perform- 
ers and the pagans at the tables, who 
applaud them by hammering industriously 
with wooden mallets upon the table-tops. 
The ladies are beautiful and bare. In 
one song they voice an invitation to any 
tired business man present to share their 
sofa pillows with him. They also add 
to the evening’s diversion by presenting 
the gentlemen at the front-row tables 
with feather ticklers with which they are 
privileged to woo smiles from their enter- 
tainers by tickling them under their 
powdered chins. 


AURETTE TAYLOR’S “Peg-o-my- 

heart” and Doris Keane’s “Romance’”’ 
are twins in a way. They were born 
the same season (that of 1912-13); both 
were immediately acclaimed by a proud 
public, were played with great success for 
extended seasons in their native America, 
were later taken to London, where they 
scored second successes, and now, eight 
years later, both are revived in New 
York. They are of the stuff from which 
the perennially popular play is compound- 
ed, “Peg” the happiest of sentimental 
comedy dramas, “Romance” the promise 
and fulfillment of all the bitter-sweet 
love-stories known to fiction. And they 


are played by two of the outstanding 
personalities of the theater. 


Both have new leading men for their 
revivals. A. E. Matthews, who played 
with Miss Taylor during the long London 
run of “Peg,” is back in the cast, and 
Basil Sydney, the young English actor 
Doris Keane first hired and then married 
in London, is playing opposite her in 
“Romance.” 


7 was also produced at the 
Greenwich Village Theater an Ice- 
landic tragedy, “Eyvind of the Hills,” 
which had to commend it a fine setting, a 
novel text and excellent performance by 
Margaret Wycherley as a heroine who 
followed the overseer of her ranch into 
the hills when he was hunted by the 
authorities as a thief, and died there with 
him when they finally were caught in a 
blizzard. But it was gloomy and un- 
popular. 

Willard Mack, coming in from the 
West with a melodrama originally called 
“Poker Ranch,” played it for a few weeks 
as “Near Santa Barbara,” and then calm- 
ly moved into a new one called “Smooth 
as Silk,” which he wrote, cast, rehearsed 
and produced in three weeks’ time to ful- 
fill an order. Of the two plays “Smooth 
as Silk” was the better entertainment. 

The resident company at the Neighbor- 
hood playhouse has revived Arnold Ben- 
nett’s “The Great Adventure,” which 
some seasons back was a great success 
in London but a quick failure in New 
York. Ahey are giving a much more in- 
teresting performance of the play at this 
settlement house theater than was orig- 
inally given up town, and as a result are 
attracting good-sized audiences. 











Followed, the slapping process. Quick, 
sharp slaps with the finger-ends, cruel 
enough to smart, and vigorous enough to 
bring the restorative, life-building blood 
coursing and surging into every particle 
of -flesh. 

A very thin, light coating of skin-food 
was applied to nourish the skin and soften 
and whiten its texture. This remained all 
night. In the morning such little of it 
as had not been absorbed was washed 
off with clear warm water. No soap was 
ever used in the morning. Then came a 
stinging astringent to close the pores. 

A light coating of vanishing cream was 
the basis for powder. Ellen learned for 
the first time the difference between a 
day-cream and a night-cream. Hitherto 
all had been “cold creams” to her. Now 
she learned that the grease-cream applied 
correctly at night, if put on in the day- 


Making Over 
Ellen 


(Continued from page 78) 


time, under the powder, would make her 
nose and skin generally shine like a sig- 
nal light, whereas the greaseless vanish- 
ing cream retained the powder and held 
it in place. 

I exaggerate in no slightest detail when 
I say that if today you went to a board 
meeting of that huge institution which 
cares physically, socially, educationally, 
spiritually, for the girls and young women 
of one of the biggest cities, you would 
not know Ellen Martin. 

In appearance you could not distinguish 





her from the president of the board, at 
whose right hand Ellen, the chief ex- 
ecutive of that vast institution for young 
women, sits. It was four years ago 
when Ellen took herself in hand. She 
has never swerved from her course of 
action. Today she still regularly goes 
through her daily régime. Result: in ap- 
pearance she is the fac simile of the 
elegantly fastidious, _ well - preserved, 
handsome women of wealth who sit at 
the table where the president, with El- 
len’s technical assistance, conducts the 
meetings which determine the well-being 
of countless young women and girls. 
That indescribable look of the well- 
cared-for woman is Ellen’s. Usually it 
is the possession only of women of wealth 
who can pay a personal maid to give them 
just such attention as Ellen gives her- 
self. Ordinarily women who cannot af- 
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ford a personal maid are not faithful in the 
attention they give their personal appear- 
ance. They begin with glorious inten- 
tions, but their persistence flags. It is 
too much trouble, not worth while, takes 
too much time. These are the arguments 
with which they excuse themselves. In 
simple truth they are too lazy. They 
have not will power enough to carry 
through even so simple a purpose. 


Maren had the will-power. She stayed 
by. That is why her skin today is 
translucent, why it turns her naturally im- 
pressive appearance into truly patrician 
bearing. It is why, most of all, fully 
conscious her appearance is_ pleasing, 
she is entirely unconscious of her looks. 

The barrier of an obtrusive personality 
has dropped away. In conference, in 
the discussion of business affairs, she 
never thinks of herself. No thoughts 
about herself push into the upper levels 
of her mind. She concentrates on the 
subject in hand. So does the person with 
whom she is engaged. No intrusive, ob- 
jectionable factor of appearance can 
hypnotize the attention of her associate, 
and by reaction distract her herself. 

Just one ugly barrier had been between 
her and prosperity. She knocked it down. 
Personality, plus, became her highest as- 
set. It put her in a place of power where 
for almost four years she has prospered 
and where_for many more years she will 
continue to prosper and to be of help to 
others. 


Tewksbury Under 


Cover 
(Continued from page 17) 


“But we all know, little man, it is a 
bad thing to throw rocks. My compli- 
ments to your parents! A pity you had 
to spend your Easter holiday in bed. 
Good day!” 

With wrath-stiffened knees Tewksbury 
sought his brother. He was in the kitch- 
en with Adelaide, whose skirts, figurative- 
ly speaking, were as ample as_ his 
mother’s. 

“Don’t run, you worm!” he hissed. “I 
just want to ask you this: all the time 
you was eatin’ my custard an’ junket an’ 
spoilin’ my fun, you knew the insurance 
paid for it, didn’t you?” 

“Daddy wouldn’t ’a’ cared,” sniffled 
Schuyler. “He’d say it was the principle 
of the thing.” 

“Principle!” snorted Tewksbury. “I 
don’t care for any principle but the school 
principal. 

“Now, I'll tell you somethin’ you don’t 
know, smartie! We were home all Eas- 
ter week. If you hadn’t tried to be sick 
an’ stayed home last Friday afternoon, 
you'd ’a found out when the holiday be- 
gan.’ 

Schuyler’s wide lips fell apart; his eyes 
bulged. When the enormousness of the 
loss fully dawned on him he threw him- 
self on the floor and wailed out his grief. 
Tewksbury, standing by, eyed him grimly. 

“Tf I could get this week back,” he 
said, “an’ you was goin’ to have it too— 
I wouldn't.” 
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IFE’S interesting moments are life’s critical 
moments—the instants of life-or-death 
hazard, of mystery's solution, of drama’s climax. 
So too the most interesting stories are those which 
deal with such crises of romance, of adventure, of 
mystery. It is with this fact clearly in mind 
that the stories for The Blue Book Magazine are 
chosen. And it is for this reason—because they 
are concerned with the dominant characters in 
the critical moments of life's drama—that they 
are so deeply interesting Read for example, 
the fifteen stories and novels in the May issue: 


Diamonds of Desire By Lemuel L. De Bra 

The Bright Alaras By Beatrice Grimshaw 
The Crosscut By Courtney Ryley Cooper 
On Behalf of Her Devils By George F. Worts 

The Other Adventure By J. J. Bell 

Harmony By Paul Fitzgerald 

A Tree from Paradise By Herman Matteson 
Deep Water Men By Culpeper Zandtt 

The Overstep By Maxwell Smith 
Webster Said It By George Allan England 


And five others equally worth 
while, all in the May issue of — 


The Blue Book Magazine 


NOW ON SALE 


The Consolidated Magazines Corporation 
36 So. State St., Chicago, Il. 
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NERVE EXHAUSTIO 


How We Sesoms 
Shell-Shocked in 
Every-Day Life 


By PAUL VON BOECKMANN 


Lecturer and Author of numerous books and treatises on Mental and Physical Energy, Respiration, Psychology, Sexual Science and Nerve Culture 


Note: 


Prof. von Boeckman is the scientist who explained the nature of the mysterious 


Psycho-physic Force involved in the Coulon-Abbott Feats; a problem that had baffled 
of America and Europe for more than thirty years, and a 
appeared in the March and April issues of Physical Culture. 


the leading scientists 
full account of which 


r | QHERE is but one malady more ter- 
rible than Nerve Exhaustion, and 
that is its kin, Insanity. Only those 

who have passed through a siege of Nerve 
Exhaustion can understand the true mean- 
ing of this statement. It is HELL; no other 
word can express it. At first, the victim is 
afraid he will die, and as it grips him 
deeper, he is afraid he will not die; so great 
is his mental torture He becomes panic- 
stricken and irresolute. A sickening sensa- 
tion of weakness and helplessness overcomes 
him. He becomes obsessed with the 
thought of self-destruction. 

Nerve Exhaustion means Nerve Bank- 
ruptcy. The wonderful organ we term the 
Nervous System consists of countless mil- 
lions of ceils. These cells are reservoirs 
which store a mysterious energy we term 
Nerve Force. The amount stored repre- 
sents our Nerve Capital. Every organ 
works with all its might to keep the supply 
of Nerve Force in these cells at a high 
level, for Life itself depends more upon 
Nerve Force than on the food we eat or 
even the air we breathe. 

If we unduly tax the nerves through over- 
work, worry, excitement or grief, or if we 
subject the muscular system to excessive 
strain we consume more Nerve Force than 
the organs produce, and the natural result 
must be Nerve Exhaustion. 

Nerve Exhaustion is not a malady that 
comes suddenly. It may be years in de- 
veloping and the decline is accompanied by 
umistakable symptoms, which, unfortu- 
nately, cannot readily be recognized. The 
average person thinks that when his hands 
do not tremble and his muscles do not 
twitch, he cannot possibly be nervous. This 
isa dangerous assumption, for a with 
hands as solid as a rock and who appear to 
be in perfect health may be dangerously 
near Nerve Collapse. 

One of the first symptoms of Nerve Ex- 
haustion is the derangement of the Sympa- 
thetic Nervous System, the nerve branch 
which governs the vital organs (see dia- 
gram). In other words, the vital organs be- 
come sluggish because of insufficient supply 
of Nerve Energy. This is manifested by a 
cycle of weaknesses and disturbances in 
digestion, constipation, poor blood circula- 
tion and general muscular lassitude usually 
being the first to be noticed. 

I have for more than thirty years studied 
the health problem from every angle. My 
investigations and deductions always 
brought me back to the immutable truth 
that Nerve Derangement and Nerve Weak- 
ness is the basic cause of nearly every bodily 
ailment, pain or disorder. I agree with the 
noted British authority on the nerves, 
Alfred T. Schofield, M. D., the author of 
numerous works on the subject, who says: 
“It is my belief that the greatest single 
factor in the maintenance of health is that 
the nerves be in order.” 

The great war has taught us how frail 
the nervous system is and how sensitive it 
is to strain, especially mental and emotional 
strain. Shell Shock, it was proved, does not 
injure the nerve fibers in themselves. The 
effect is entirely mental. Thousands lost 
their reason thereby, over 135 cases from 
New York alone being in asylums for the 
insane. Many more thousands became 
nervous wrecks. The strongest men be- 
came paralyzed so that they could not 


stand, eat or even speak. One-third of all 
the hospital cases were ‘‘nerve cases,’’ all 
due to excessive strain of the Sympathetic 
Nervous System. 

The mile-a-minute life of today, with its 
worry, hurry, grief and mental tension is 
exactly the same as Shell Shock, except 
that the shock is less forcible, but more pro- 
longed, and in the end just as disastrous. 
Our crowded insane asylums bear witness 
to the truth of this statement. Nine people 
out of ten you meet have ‘‘frazzled nerves 

Perhaps you have chased from doctor to 
doctor seeking relief for a mysterious 
“something the matter with you.” Each 
doctor tells you that there is nothing the 
matter with you; that every organ is per- 
fect. But you know there is something the 
matter. You feel it, and you act it. You 
are tired, dizzy, cannot sleep, cannot digest 
your food and you have pains here and 
there. You are told you are ‘run down” 
and need a rest. Or the doctor may give 
you a tonic. Leave nerve tonics alone. It 
is like making a tired horse run by towing 
him behind an automobile. 
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The Sympathetic Nervous System 
Showing how Every Vital Organ is governed by the Ner- 


vous System, and how the Solar Plexus, commonly 
known as the Abdominal Brain, is the Great Central 
Station for the distribution of Nerve Force. 


Our Health, Happiness and Success in 
life demands that we face these facts under- 
standingly. I have written a 64-page book 
on this subject which teaches how to pro- 
tect the nerves from every day Shell Shock. 
It teaches how to soothe, calm and care for 
the nerves; how to nourish them through 
proper breathing and other means. The 
cost of the book is only 25 cents. Bound in 
cloth, 50 cents. Remit in coin or stamps. 
See address at the bottom of page. If the 
book does not meet your fullest expecta- 
tions, your money will be refunded, plus 
your outlay of postage. 

The book “Nerve Force’’ solves the 
problem for you and will enable you to 
diagnose your troubles understandingly. 


The facts presented will prove a revelation 
to you, and the advice given will be of 
incalculable value to you. 

You should send for this book today. It 
is for you, whether you have had trouble 
with your nerves or not. Your nerves are 
the most precious possession you have, 
Through them you experience all that makes 
life worth living, for to be dull nerved 
means to be dull brained, insensible to the 
higher phases of life—love, moral courage, 
ambition and temperament. The finer your 
brain is, the finer and more delicate is your 
nervous system, and the more imperative 
it is that you care for your nerves. The book 
is especially important to those who have 
“high strung” nerves and those who must 
tax their nerves to the limit. 

The following are extracts from letters 
from people who have read the book and 
were greatly benefited by the teachings set 
forth therein: 

“T have gained 12 pounds since reading 
your book, and I feel so energetic. I had 
about given up hope of ever finding the 
cause of my low weight.” 

“I have been treated by a number of 
nerve specialists, and have traveled from 
country to country in an endeavor to restore 
my nerves to normal. Your little book has 
done more for me than all other methods 
combined. $e 

“Your book did more for me for indiges- 
tion than two courses in dieting.” 

‘My heart is now regular again and my 
nerves are fine. I thought I had heart 
trouble, but it was simply a case of abused 
nerves. I have reread your book at least 


ten times.” 

A woman writes: ‘Your book has helped 
my nerves wonderfully. I am sleeping so 
well and in the morning I feel so rested.” 

“The advice given in your book on re- 
laxation and calming of nerves has cleared 


my brain. Before I was half dizzy all the 


time.” 

A physician says: ‘‘Your book shows 
vou have scientific and profound knowl- 
edge of the nerves and nervous people. | 
am recommending your book to my pa- 
tients.”’ 

A prominent lawyer in Ansonia, Conn., says: 
“Your book saved me from a nervous collapse, such 
as I had three years ago. I now sleep soundly and 
am gaining weight. I can again doa real day's work.’ 


The Prevention of Colds 


Of the various books, pamphlets and treatises 
which I have written on the subject of health and 
efficiency, none has attracted more favorable com 
ment than my sixteen- -page bookleteentitled, ‘Tux 
Prevention of Colds.” 

There is no human being absolutely immune to 
Colds. However, people who breathe correctly and 
deeply are not easily susceptible to Colds. This i 
clearly explained in my book NERVE FORCE 
Other important faccors, nevertheless, play an ir 
portant part in the prevention of Colds—factors th 
concern the matter of ventilation, clothing, humidit' 
temperature, etc. These factors are fully discuss: 
in the booklet Prevention of Colds. 

No ailment is of greater danger than an “ordinay 
cold,” as it may lead to Influenza, Grippe, Pneumon’ 
or Tuberculosis. More deaths resulted during t 
recent ‘Flu’’ epidemic than were killed during th 
entire war, over 6,000,000 people dying in Indi: 
alone. 

A copy of the booklet ge oe ae Colds will be 
sent Free with either the 25c of 50c book Nerve 
Force. You will agree that this Bay is worth many 
times the price asked for both books. Address: 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN 
Studio 71, 110 West 40th St., New York 





